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INTRODUCTION 


Tins is not a new book about Marie Antoinette: it is a 
recapitulation, an almost daily record, of the life led by the 
prisoner in Les Feuillants, the Temple, and the Conciergerie; 
a collection of notes whose chief merit is their absolute 
authenticity. 

Nothing has been included but the naiTatives of eye- 
Avitnesses: of those who, on one ground or another, Avere 
admitted to the Queen’s presence during the period between 
the 10th August, 1792, and the 16th October, 1793. These 
were neither gentlemen of the Court nor official historio¬ 
graphers. The Dangeau and the Saint-Simon of these dark 
days Avere a gaoler’s Avife, a menial of the pantry, an upholsterer, 
a servant-girl, a gendarme, a SAveeper—Avitnesses, that is to say, 
Avhose style does not aim at any great elegance. But I think 
their rugged sincerity Avill strike us as being more impressive 
than the poetical and pompous redundancies of the official 
Avriters of the Restoration. 

“ Marie Antoinette’s life in the Temple belongs to History,” 
says M. Wallon ; “ the reader does not Avish such a subject to 
be quickly passed over: he is greedy of details and likes to 
dwell on them, because, in the face of so striking an example 
of the instability of human affairs, his emotions are as great 
as the misfortunes that caU them forth.” The amazing 
contrast betAveen the Queen’s first years, betAveen the dream¬ 
like life at Schoenbrunn and Versailles, and her overwhelming 
soiTOAvs, is enough to move the most callous heart. One 

xi 



INTKOBUCTIOi'J 

rcwemben* Tnanou anti all llouci-s as one in the 

(lark cell IT of the Conuugtnc Avhtrc the poor woman cntluRxI 
licr (Icatli struggle, mul one perforce coiilraits the brilliant 
poftnuta ID which wc see her nil gtiiUonci* and snnl<xs a 
niijc^itic hgurc uinfcr her crown of fan hair, wiUi tliat 
sorrowful woman whom Pans siw in the executioner's uut, 
wixippctl m lui old shiwl, near!) bliiid> with tlie short strmds 
of white hair round her temples whipping her thin cheeks. 

It is not surprising tliat this melnucholy epic should ha\c 
pro\ed attmetue to n great number of historians As soon 
ns tJio Terroi was oier tht writen* sit to work, but either 
because Uic e\cnts of Uio nineteenth en.ntur} dnerted atten¬ 
tion from oUier things, or be'cause e\ci} one was miMous to 
forget the horroi-s of llu. Ueiolulion as quickly as possible, oi 
bec,iusc tivc chrouiclors in (question weix afiaid of rousing into 
activit) the critics of Uic Empire b^ ix'iMug the memory of 
the IIou'c of Pourbon, twenty jears shpjitxl b) bcfoix an) 
senous iii(]U]iy into the Queiii's imprisonment was set on 
foot. 

Ihen came the Uosturalion, and iiislanU) there was such 
rt rtood of brochures—it# llclofirs—///ujtnjf 

Perortcji/^i — dr /a Jfittu de /’’ninct—that in a 
few mouths the suppU of eUgmcul b.uuihties mn out It 
Wits only then that Uie people whom the cluncx's of the llevo 
lution had pi icexl in contact with the prisoners of llie ’Icinple 
Were brought out of their obM.mitj Ihtre wea numbers of 
mumciieU oilieei's, conctnUouisU*, gaoler', geiularme's, wanleP', 
m\d serMUits of ivU kmd-i who, even if the) jHisscvscd no 
origm il documents, must at least Imie h »d mxurite rtxxjlltt 
tions of the drumv of 17i)J Hul b> the tune it oetunvd to 
nnjoue to que'sliou them, min\ of them Wvix deal, olheiN 
not c mug to remuul the royal faanly of the part thei had 
pi lyesl, kept sileiux , a few, thinking it to llieir inlerx'st to 
sjx. ik, told their tile, and thus it is th it w». svx siiexxvsiiel) 
npjicanng, betwexii ldl5 and llxJO, the NarriUit of Dufour, 
lurgyN Irigmeuts, Uic eiideutx of tiorxt mul Lepilrv, Uic 
XU 



INTRODUCTION 

Letters from the Widow Bault, the Recollections of Rosalie 
Lamorliere, etc. 

These narratives, published for the most part in the form 
of short pamphlets of a few pages, shared the fate of all 
pamphlets: they disappeared. Indeed, I think as a matter 
of fact they were not looked for very zealously, for they have 
been so often quoted that everyone thinks he knows them. 
All the historians who have described the Temple prison and 
told the story of the imprisonment of the royal family have had 
these for their only sources of information; and for such a long 
time now every writer has been touching them up and colouring 
them, and making dramas out of them, and arranging them 
to the best advantage for the support of his own particular 
theory, that those who take the pains to consult the ungarbled 
text of the original copies find it absolutely unrecognisable. 

And yet one would have thought that such valuable and 
rare documents, concerned with events such as these, would 
have inspired enough respect to save them from the super¬ 
fluous additions that tend to smother not merely their 
individual flavour, but also their chief characteristic of 
authenticity. Everything that has been thought to be an 
improvement to them has, on the contrary, quite remarkably 
detracted from their value by robbing them of that vividness 
of things seen Avhich no secondhand narrator, however clever 
he may be, can ever recapture. To the very clumsiness of 
these uncultured tales we owe many an involuntary revelation. 
Hoav much it sm-prises us to hear of the ill-concealed emotion 
of the commissioners of the Commune, uneducated men of 
narrow mind for the most part, Avho accepted the office of 
guarding the prisoners, and came to the Temple in a spirit 
of bravado as it Avere, filled Avith excitement and coarse 
delight at the idea of hearing Capet sigh, and of snubbing 
the chattering Austrian. Gradually, as they approached the 
ToAver, a vague feeling of pity greAv upon them; as they 
mounted the stairs they Avere choking Avith emotion; in the 
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presence of the prisoners the most truculent were silenced 
and the roughest softened hy an instinct of respect wliich 
they tried in vain to hide, '^ese simple folk, these artisans 
and shopkeepers, were embarrassed by the role that had been 
thrust upon them; ^vithout being willing to confers it, they 
were ashamed to see the ffing and Queen lodged in this 
narrow, low-ceiled, uncomfortable little room; and so real 
was this feeling of embarrassment that these officials soon 
began to avoid the corvee of the Temple, none of them being 
willing to imdertake it except certain members of the 
Commune^ always the same, whose devotion the prisoners 
had won. 

This apparent contradiction is easily explained. In tlic 
intervals of the artificial excitement of wJiicJi tlicsc great 
revolutionary demonstrations arc born tlm little Parisian 
bourgeois is neither cruel nor vindicti\e. He is, as much as 
any roan, the sla\e of tlie impression of the moment; and 
hod it not been for the oveipoticrmg fear that was the pro* 
vailing sentiment in those troubled times, many of the 
municipal officers on duty at the Temple would have opened 
tlic door and shut Uieir eyes. 

But outside the prisoners' circle of attraction Mere com- 
mdes of the club and of the sedtoity boon companions before 
whom it was necessary to play at cynicism and curse the 
tyrants—for whom any sympathy that was felt was un¬ 
expressed—and the pity that had begun to well up was 
weakened by a flood of wonls o\cr the counter of the wine¬ 
shop. Yes, the thing wa<» well organised, and those wliu h«l 
schemed it all, now that the tragic climax on whidi Uicy fmd 
long rcsoUeJ was near at hand, Iwd skilfully sccuretl the 
support of the Parisian jiopulnce: they guiutled against its 
immU; bcnlimentality by playing upon its \anity, inUrest, 
and fear: but now Uie weights were no longer wjual and the 
scale dipjx.'d ujJon Ujo wrong side. These nmarks may 
Uuovf some light ujmu those inexplicable tuid complex 
xiv 
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characters, Tison, Busne, Moelle, Lamarclic, Bault, Prud’- 
homme, Simon, and others whom we shall meet in the course 
of these narratives. 

There is another element in the stoiy that will be no less 
surprising: the calmness, one might almost say the indiffer¬ 
ence, of the prisoners, and the kind of familiar good-fellow¬ 
ship that they showed in their relations with their warders. 
Here, again, it seems to me that historians have made the 
facts unrecognisable by creating characters all of a piece: 
disdainful pride on the part of the prisoners, coarse ferocity 
on the part of the gaolers. How much more human is the 
relaxation of manners that resulted from this enforced com¬ 
panionship, and what unexpected pictures it evokes! The 
Queen, in the course of a walk in the gardens of the Temple, 
sits do^vn under a tree beside the member of the Commune on 
duty, and they enter into conversation. The daughter of 
Maria Theresa, looking at her prison, asks the official xvhat 
he thiiiks of it. Whereupon the latter describes an expedi¬ 
tion he once made to Coucy-le-Chateau, and embai’ks upon 
the histoiy of Gabrielle de Vergy. The Queen, amused by 
the tale, calls her husband, who is at a little distance play¬ 
ing at ball with his son, and both of them then begin 
chatting with their gaoler on matters of geography, archaeo¬ 
logy, and travels. And later on the Queen, whose haughti¬ 
ness has been so much insisted upon, shows her gaoler a 
collection she has made of her childi’en’s hair at different 
ages: she sprinkles scent on her hands and waves them before 
his face. The whole party plays chess, makes jokes, plays 
upon the harpsichord; there is no sign of haughtiness, no 
complaint, no recriminations. 

And how these poor women persisted in deluding them¬ 
selves ! With what deceptive details they fed their feverish 
and tenacious hopes ! They believed the men of Nantes were 
on their way to Paris : the Spanish Army, no doubt, must 
have joined them: had they already reached Orleans? Had 

XV 
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not the Szoiss declared rear ? Aii interchange was carried on 
of notes containing news, \vritten in inrissible ink; romantic 
names were used: Produso, Constant, PidMe; a language of 
signs was invented. All this reminds us with a pang of the 
comedies of Trianon. Shall zoe sttU be here in Augnet f asked 
iMadame iSlizabeth. Alas! Tell us the bad nezes as zccU as 
the goody she added. Not ever again would she hear news 
that was good. 

Wlieii, one after another, llicir illusions have died, when no 
eartlily hope is conceivable any longer, a noble and mj’sterioiis 
figure comes upon the scene. We do not refer to the Abbe 
Itlognin, who, by risking martyrdom for the sake of bringing 
some comfort to llio Queen, simply fulfilled the duties of his 
office, but to that poor girl who hod neiUmr money, nor credit, 
nor interest, and was, moreover,deformed, yet who by the force 
of her owu >viU obliged the whole machinery of t!ie Terror to 
yield before her, and simply made her way into the Con- 
ciergeric, carrying some fine linen, a cake, and some prcscn-cs 
for Illaric ^Vittoincttc. I know of nothing more touching 
than tlic placidity of this girl, who, though brought up behind 
an old-dothcs shop, was neither disturbed by tlie prttocjicc of 
Uie Queen nor by the coldness with which the j)risoncr 
received her. At once, without regard to her surroundings, 
fearlessly and quietly she found the right words, and spoke to 
the Queen as she would have spoken to one of her neighbour* 
in trouble. Seeing Uiat Uic Queen was iwyhig no nttcnlion 
to her, the brave girl calmly set herself to overcome tlic 
suspicion willi which she fell herself rcganlwl by tasting the 
jam and Uie cake, taking licr time over it, witiiout consider¬ 
ing for a single moment Umt she was under Uie knife of Uio 
guilloUnc and Uwt her courage was simply sublime. 

For a long time we believed Umt this stuiy*, whicii sounds 
so unlikely uiul has been .>o iiiucli di-cussttljWtis a fabrication. 
We sludl show why our suspicious iia%e been o>ea'u(ue, ami 
gi\e the rimsons lliat lia\e led us to accept, a* abwilulcly 
Inie, Uic muTuUve of Uie Abbe Mngniu. 

xvi 
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The evidence that we have collected on the subject of the 
Queen’s last houi’s is still more affecting. No doubt the 
whole story of the martyrdom has ah’eady been told: but 
what description in the world, even were it by the most 
eminent of poets, could rival the tale of those who can say : 
I have seen ? Such are those who will show us the daughter 
of Emperors in the anguish of that dawn of the 16th 
October, stretched upon her truckle-bed, her cheek resting on 
her hand, as through the barred window she watches the 
growing light of that sad day. Two candles are flickering 
out upon the table; the gendarme, in a corner, is reading 
and smoking. The servant enters and offers the prisoner 
some broth that she has made for her; but the poor 
woman’s throat refuses to swallow, and she only takes two 
spoonfuls. We shall hear of the abrupt entrance of the 
executioner; of the suppressed sighs, and movements of 
horror that convulsed the unhappy woman, revolting from 
the idea of death ; of the man who cut off her hair and put 
it in his pocket .... 

Such things as these, recorded by those who actually saw 
them, are so intensely impressive that they could hardly be 
more so if they had taken place under our own eyes. 

Afterwards we shall retura, with the commissioners who 
came back from over there, to the Conciergerie, which, in spite 
of the crowd of prisoners, seemed to be empty that day, so 
much had the presence of its great victim appeared to fill it. 
Here there was a general feeling of consternation in the air. 
The Queen’s hair was being burnt in the registrar’s office; 
that hair—once so fair—^which in the days of the pastorals of 
the Trianon had lent its name and colour to the stuffs that 
clothed the fashionable world. The dead woman’s little dog 
was wandering piteously through the passages, while an 
inventory was being taken of the modest possessions left by 
the victim. For a long time to come everyone who awaited 
death in this place asked: “ Which was her room ? What 

xvii h 
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did &he i>ay ? ” It ^vas her memory, ali^eady, that dominated 
all the others. 

Such are the narratives that are here published. Repi’o- 
duced as tliey are in tlieir entirety and arranged in their 
present form, they nill, ue arc sure, appear quite new to 
many people. E\en for those who have made tlic Revolu¬ 
tion their special study our work, we think, will not bo 
Useless, since it puts at their disposal documents of unques¬ 
tionable interest, documcnls tliat it is almost impossible to 
find nowadays in their original form. We would especially 
call their attention to tlie most important of these papers, 
tlie greater port of which lias remained unpublished until 
now. The description it contains of llie events of September 
2nd and did gived us food for much thought. At that 
sinister dale the Temple was besieged by a horde of proved 
murderers) moii&tcrs, drunken brutes, canying the bend, 
entrails, and heart of the Princessc de Lamballc. They were 
received by the nmnicipal olltcers on duty, who Iiad u 
coiisiduiablc armed force at their disposal. How were they 
I'cccived? Witli |>owder and shot.^ Not at all. All Uie 
anus wero hidden; tlie troop>werc drawn up in line; the\ilc 
mob wiu, liaraiigued, wiUi allusions to its ^lQry and its 
iup/mVjr; and the commiNMoiicrs put lhcm'elve.s at the head 
of tlie pioeession tliut carrieil the hideoiu trophy. It is Inie 
tliat the triumpliant liuidu was carrietl off in another direc¬ 
tion by this means; but how much more quickly the same 
end would have been gained by stopping its progross in Llic 
beginning by a briskly sustained lire? 

This iijirrative of Uaujon's is {lerliaps llie suldest of all, in 
that it (Uipiains Uie others; showing us the authorities 
compounding witli the munlcrew and Ixnring Ijcfore Uielr 
threats. 'Hie suae weakness Uiat was the undoing of 
Louis XVI. was destined, by a btnmge rvjieUtion of history, 
to lx; Ulc undoing of tliusC who hod cunijktvsed his fiil. 

With Uic ciccplicm of certain cxjires>ions who^; cixu^niss 
it is jinjHXssible to reproduce, we have deleted nothing fiuin 
:i\iM 
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Dauj oil’s manuscript. A number of incidents are recorded in 
it whose horror, some may think, should have been modified 
—such as those unutterable words of the Dauphin. But our 
respect for the truth is too great, and om’ independence in 
searching for it too sincere, to allow us to curtail the deposi¬ 
tion of a witness and to choose from it only what pleases us. 
Facts—let us have fa6ts! Let us first find out how events 
occurred; judgment can be passed on them later. The 
history of the Bevolution is still only at the stage of enquiry 
and examination. When the dossier is complete the time 
will come for addi'essing the jury; the verdict then wU at 
all events be found in full knowledge of the facts, and if the 
occasion ai’ises each individual may, with a safe conscience, 
pronounce the words of condemnation or of acquittal. 
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LES FEUILLANTS 

(August IO-ISth, 1792) 


It was the 10th Augustj 1792, and the hour was seven o’clock 
in the morning. The Legislative Assembly met in the Riding 
School of the Tuileries, and entered upon that great sitting 
whose tragic issues are for ever memorable. 

The deputies, like the whole of Paris, Avere in a state of fever: 
the excited mob surged round the hall, ready at any moment to 
break out into open riot; everyone felt that the hour of the 
crisis Avas about to strike and that it Avould be terrible. Upon 
the benches the tumult, agitation, and confusion Avere indescrib¬ 
able ; outside the Avails the murmuring throng greAv ever larger; 
in the narroAv corridor that connected the hall Avith the Passage 
des Feuillants an overAvhelming multitude Avas croAvded; in the 
passage itself the murderous Avork had actually begun; several 
heads Avere raised aloft on pikes. 

Suddenly a man appeared at the bar of the hall, and announced 
breathlessly that the King and his family Avere crossing the 
gardens, on their Avay to take refuge Avith the Assembly, Almost 
at the same moment there appeared at the Avide entrance that 
yawned under the seats of the members the soldiers of the 
Royal Guard, trying Avith fixed bayonets to force their Avay 
through the dark passage in Avhich the frantic erov/d was 
struggling. There was a general cry : No soldiers ! No arms 1 ” 
The benches Avere emptied in an instant; the deputies flashed 
doAAm and repulsed the Guard. At that moment the Kitif' 
appeared; then from the back-wash of the surge came the 
Queen, Avith Madame Elizabeth holding Madame Royale by the 
hand, and behind them a grenadier of the National Giiard 
carrying the Dauphin above the level of the /people's 
There Avas a moment of comparative silence -.vhJJe the tv/o hostile 
powers, the Court and the Assembly, reconciled for an l/r.tant by 
their common danger, faced each other in di' may 
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Then^ wliile an aimless discossion followed, leadmg to nothmg, 
—the deputies arguing, ^vlth an affectation of calmness, as to 
whether the King should sit here or there—came the news from 
mtliout of a succession of disasters. 

The palace had been broken mto j M. Mandat had just been 
murdered; the insurgent army was gaming ground , its fiinous 
waves were beatmg against the walls of the Ridmg School wutlia 
noise like the thunder of a ragmgsea; the courts were invaded. 
Tlie Assembly, over-confident in its own authority, decreed that 
tw enty of its members should be commissioned to speak to Uie 
people and soothe their agitabon It was half-past nine when 
they started on this errand Suddenly the rejiort of a gun was 
heard the whole Iiall rose and listened, trembling The public, 
ciowded together in the galleries, were jostlmg each otherm the 
effort to escape, when an officer of the National Guard, bursting 
through the barrier, rushed into tlie semicircle crying ; To 
jour places, gentlemen , they arc breaking m ' ” 

The president— it was Guadet—left his scat and sought 
shelter Fromwithoutcaroea sound of roanng guns; and durmg 
the siiort interval between the constant reports could be heard 
the sustained fire of musketry, drawing closer and closer to the 
Assembly At this point the twenty deputies who had been 
dcsjiatched to make peace returned in disorder. One of them, 
Lamarquu, w ilU a gesture of desivair addressed llie president, but 
his words were hardly distinguishable. 

‘‘ We reached the end of tlic court of Uic Riding School—\Vc 
came too late '—An immense crowd of armed men—we know no 
more—wc could not possibly go any further.” 

Ills \oicc was lost m the tumult: the toesm was nngmg at the 
churches of the Conception, &imt Roclt, and the ^VssuinpUon, 
the sound of tlie guns was growing louder every moment: some 
musket-shots were aimed at the windows of Uic Ilidmg School, 
anil shivered Uic gloss to atoms. Some of Uie deputie'S attempte’d 
to f1>, but were recalled and prevented from Icoving the holl. 

It is here th it wc ought to die 1” 

A yell arose from the galleries: “Here are the Svriss 
Guanls!”* And the Assembly, believing their last hour had 

> .\« a nutter of f»ct somo Svim GtunU tnwl to forc« tbs iloom of tba 
ball, monlir to prutoct tbo ro^el family from tba iiuiurt,cnu, who wera ua 
the point uf bn-akia^ into tb« IUdi04{ bebooL Wcb«r mcatiotu tb« fact 
ID hu Jf/raotrta 

“W« ftbuulcd to th« gendanses to let nj Id,** b« «nlca,**tut they 



LES FEUILLANTS 

come, rose as one man and answered with a shout: “ Vive la 
lihertey vive la nation ! " 

We have no intention of giving a detailed account of that long 
and agonising day : we have merely summed up, almost in the 
original words, the principal facts recorded in the official report.^ 
This sketch will suffice to show the extent of the prevailing 
agitation, the complete absence of decided action, and the con¬ 
fusion and terror that reigned on the occasion. The armies on 
both sides of the struggle were marching with their eyes shut, 
and none could foresee what the morrow would bring forth. It 
is certain that at midday on the 10 th August the King was stiU 
hoping to return to the Tuderies in the evening. ^^We R bal l 
come back,” the Queen had said as she left the palace; for no 
one dreamt that the royal family were about to be imprisoned. 
But in this great catastrophe in which the two powers were 
foundering, the Assembly, at all events, understood that they 
must abstain from mortgaging the future : since the deluded 
King had taken refuge in the camp of the enemy it behoved the 
latter to see that such a precious hostage did not escape; later 
on they would know better what course to adopt. 

It was then they decided that the royal family should stay for 
the time in the precincts of the Assembly itself, in the Convent 
of Les Feuillants, whither, led by an eye-witness, we are about 
to follow them. In this rough, unstudied story we shall see 
signs of the same distraction and confusion that reigned in the 
Assembly. 

It is the deposition of a man of whom we know nothing except 
that his name was Dufour; of whose profession, even, we are 
ignorant, as well as of the reasons that brought him to this place. 
His short memorandum is valuable, nevertheless, in that he 
records—though only superficially it is true—a series of facts 
which the witnesses who were in a better position to do so did not 
think of describing.^ 

answered that the thing was impossible, for the doors had been barricaded 
on the inside ever since the arrival of the Court. We flung ourselves, a 
dozen at a time, against the great door: it was beginning to yield, but 
for want of sappers all our efforts came to nothing.” 

^ See the Parliamentary Archives, vol. XLVII, p. 616-676. 

2 Dufour’s narrative appeared in 1814 with the following title: The 
Four Days of the Terror. Details of the four days passed hy Louis XVL, 
King of France, and his august family, in the Legislative Assembly, from 
the lOth August, 1792, to the \dth of the same month, when they were tahen 
to the Tower of the Temple, 
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DQFOUR’S NARRATIVE 

(Acgdct 10nr-13Tir, 1792) 

I SPENT the night bct^^■cen the 9th anti lOUi August under 
arms in the Place VenJome, because the company to irJjjch 
I Titas attached had dcclarwl for the King At about three 
o*c!ock in the morning this company proceeded to the palace 
of tlic Tuilenes, but being prc>cntctl from cntoniig tlic 
building, it rctir<^ to tlie Place Vendomo, uhithcr I followed 
it At about SIX o'clock iii the morning cicr^ thing '^ccnicd 
to ha\e calmed doi^n, and I thought the danger ivas oicr, in 
ubicii behef I h%stcncd with all po^^iblcspc^ to m> father, 
aho nai icry liL On mv return I saw no sign of Uie coni« 
pan^ mentioned abo^e, and when I apprixaclini Uie Palace 
cicr^thmg seemed quiet, and the mob bad disappeared. I 
reached the grand staircase undisturbed, but what was my 
surp^^c wlicn I saw it co\crcd with corji^cs, pilcil one upon 
nnotlicr With a beating heart I pauscil for a inomtnt to 
collect ni) UiougliU. A thousand ideas into tn> 

mind I pictured a nmnkrcd King, and witli him all Ins 
fainil) luul many atiolhtr Mctint,ninong «hom,jKrhap-stIica‘ 
raiglit be some still bixathmg, to uhotn I could bnng help. 

Impirwl b> tins idea, 1 dcUniiiiKtl to go uji'jUirs ami 
tlirough tlie rooms "hwli I did amid a silcntc lliat w w really 
amazing, and I met no one. I rLtunn.-d to tin, Kmg\ Ixil- 
room, thmLnig it tliat during such •*ccnc“*of iioltmx 

tlarc miglit haic Ix-tn soinc who luul hul(li.ii Un.nL'^.Ucs, 
mid MinM this xaiiKd a prupitiuos inouHntfurthLmtotx-jp, 

1 w as going to Miggt’-l Unit llu,> diould Like adi Uita^a of it. 
Put before dcing I took tin. prixaiution of lisUmng at the 
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head of the grand staircase. I had not been there for two 
minutes when I heard a fearful clamour, and not knowing in 
which direction to fly, I locked myself into the King’s room. 
The crowd soon reached the door and knocked upon it 
violently, but I called out from within in a firm tone of 
voice: “ This is not the way; go round on the other side.” 
The leader went through the Grand Gallery, and all the 
others followed him. When, as far as I could hear, they had 
all passed on, I came out of the room and followed them, for 
I feared to meet another band of them on the staircase, and 
wished to see what they were going to do. I saw them 
trampling the most valuable things under foot, and breaking 
mirrors and chandeliers, etc., so that in a moment these 
splendid rooms were a mere ruin. Some of these men had 
entered the King’s dressing-room, where they were flinging 
coats and decorations on the floor, while others tried the 
clothes on and cursed his Majesty. Through these maniacs 
I learnt that the King, at nine o’clock in the morning, having 
come to the conclusion that he could not stay in the Palace 
o:^ the Tuileries without exposing the whole royal family to 
the greatest danger, had determined to retire with his family 
to the Legislative Assembly. I did not lose a moment in 
foIloAving them. I forced my way through the crowd, and 
found myself close to the reporter’s-box of the Logogijaphe, 
in which I discovered that unhappy royal family delivered 
into the hands of their cruel enemies. All the corridors were 
filled with the terrorists, who were loudly demanding a mas¬ 
sacre. I retired to my o’ivn home in the Faubourg Saint 
Honore for a moment’s breathing-space, and as I reached my 
door I saw three people murdered. They threw themselves at 
the feet of their assassins entreating for mercy ; but nothing 
could stay those murderous hands, and I saAv the three victims 
expire within a few yards of me. My entreaties were dis- 
• regarded, and perhaps I should have suffered the same fate if 
I had persisted any longer. I had just passed through the 
Garden of the Tuileries and the Champs-l^lysees, Avhere the 
ground was covered with dead bodies. This horrible scene 
had quite imnerved me, and I remained for a quarter of an 
hour in my own house. I then proceeded to the Garde-Meuhle 
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of tlie Crown, where I foundM. SuUeau,' and asked him if he 
were aware of the troubles of the royal family. “Yes,” he 
answered, sorro'vfuUy; “ and at this moment I am having two 
trucks loaded with beds, for the furnishing of some little 
rooms that are being made ready for their Majesties.”® 
%Vhen the trucks were loaded no one dared to drag them; 
for so great was the terror that prevailed that the porters who 
are alw’ays waiting about at the street-comers in Paris would 
not come into the Garde-Mcvhle at any price. It was, how¬ 
ever, important that the little suite of rooms should be 
furnished ivithout delay, in order that tlic rojal family might 
be released from their sufferings in the uncomfortable place 
where they then were. I succeeded, by dint of many 
entreaties, in persuading twche porters whom I found at 
the door of FeuiUants to drag the trucks; but we hod 
considerable trouble in accomplishing our end on account of 
tlic great crow'ds tliat filled the courts. I immediately bod 
the beds taken up to the little suite of rooms in question, 
which comprised four cells, and two others a little further on 
for iModatne Elizabeth. Ataboutsc\en o'clock in Uiec^cning 

* Francis Sulcau, editor of tbo Atiet deg Ap^reg and of tho journal that 
boro his namo, left his bouse on the lOtb August at about hou past eight 
in tbo morning. Being recognised and aircslcd almost at once, bo was 
taken to tbo guard bouse in tbo Cour des Fcuillants and murdered by tbo 
populace, together with tho Abb6 Bouyou, MJil. do Holmiotso and da 
Vigicri—both members of the Body Guaid—and &to other victims. Their 
bodies wero thrown into tbo Floro Vcnddmofsce August Kitu, Francois 
Sulcau} Tho aboio docs not refer to him, then But Sulcau luul two 
brothers, ono of whom contributed later on to tho />ropeuu £fanr, a 
journal founded by Mortainiillo. It was this ardent roymut, duubtlesi, 
who helped Dufour to furnish tbo rooms alloltod to Louis XVI.'s family. 

^ On tho 10th August, during tbo morning Sitting, Vcrniaud, in tho 
namo of tho Commission of Twchc, brought forward a bill relating to the 
auspension of the Head of tbo Kxecotivo rower. 

Article 7 of this bill was os follows: ** Tho King and bis family will 
remain wiihm the preemeU of tbo Legislate e Assembly until p^o is 
restored in Fans.'' 
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Madame la Comtesse de Tourzel came to inspect it, and 
observed that the royal family had no imderlinen. I at once 
made it my business to procure some. It Avas difficult to find 
any little shirts for the Dauphin, hut I succeeded in obtaining 
some. 

Their Majesties had been in the hall of the Assembly 
uninterruptedly from nine o’clock in the morning till ten 
o’clock at night, and had experienced the greatest suffering 
and every imaginable privation, for no one had given any 
thought to their needs. When at ten o’clock their Majesties 
retired to the little suite of rooms mentioned above,^ they 
Avere overcome Avith fatigue after their long sitting in the 
Assembly. They Avere dying Avith thirst, but I had nothing 
but AA'ater to offer them, and they Avere much inconvenienced 
by the small size of their quarters. The royal family Avere 
accompanied by Madame la Princesse de Lamballe, Madame 
la Comtesse de Toui-zel, Madame Auguaire and Madame 
d’lilgremont.- 

^ In conformity Avitli tho Assembly’s decree some cells in the Convent of 
Les Feuillants Avere made ready for tho reception of the royal family. 
The King Avas alone in his room .... tho Queen and iladamo Avore 
together in the second cell, and Madame lilizabeth, Madame do Lamballe, 
and I Avere put into the third Avith Monseigneur le Dauphin. It is easy to 
imagine tho kmd of night avc passed, distinctly hearing the noise in 
the Assembly, tho applause and clapping in the galleries; and excepting 
Monseigneur le Dauphin and Madame, Avho Avere so much overcome Avith 
fatigue that they fell asleep on tho spot, not one of us closed an eye all 
night .... 

“Some commissioners came at 11 o’clock at night to see if each of us 
Avas in bed in his or her allotted eell.”—Madame de Tourzel’s M6moires. 

“ The spelling of tho names so inaccurately Avritten by Dufour can be 
easily rectified. Madame Daigremont Avas the Avife of the tapissier of the 
Assembly. As for Madame Auguaire, she Avas Madame Adelaide Aughi6, 
tho daughter of M. Genet, Chief Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the 
sister of Madame Campan. She had married M. Aughi6, farmer-general 
of the duchies of Lorraine and Bar, Avho forsook this lucrative position 
later on for the less profitable office of Postmaster-General. Queen Marie 
Antoinette Avas much attached to Madame Augliie, Avhom she had made 
her first Avoman-of-the-bedchamber. On the 6th October, the 20th June, 
and the 10th August Adelaide Aughi6 bravely stood by her sovereign, 
Avhom she folloAved, as Ave see, to Les Feuillants. The Queen called her 
“ my Lioness.’^ When the royal family Avere moving from Les Feuillants 
to the Temple Madame Aughil contrived, at the moment of parting, to slip 
tAvelve hundred francs in gold,' Avhich she ahvays carried about Avith her in 
case of accidents, into Marie Antoinette’s hand. When the Queen appeared 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal she Avas asked Avho had given her this 
money. She admitted that it had been given to her by Madame Aughi6, 
and M. Aughid Avas arrested. Thanks to Madame Aughi6 her husband Avas 
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Their jMajestie:* passed a fcar&l night; for tlie terrorials 
came clo^e to their rooms and recommenced tlieir insults and 
threats. It was feared thatthcywouldo\erpowerthescntncs 
and come in, and that a massacre would follow. I spent the 
night on a bench near the King’s rooms, and se^eraI times 
I saw that the people were trying to break in the grating 
that was at the end of the passage. The sentries liad great 
difficulty in restraining these savages. 

I awaited the daylight ivith great impatience, hoping that 
with the dawn all ^ese atrocities would grow less ^olent, but 
they continued just the same. 

'NVlien one of the ladies appeared at the door that led to tlic 
rooms she was obliged to retreat at once, being alarmed by the 
yells outside. E\cry time I looked in the direction of that 
grating it seemed to me that I must be in the menagerie, 
watching the fury that the wild beasts show when any one 
appears in front of their bars.^ 

forgotten for e«\ oral months, m tbo prisons of tbo Terror ; but aU that sbo 


two lUjs before tbo Oth^hcruiidor. It is said that her funeral procession 
y^aa stopped b> tho passing of tbo cart in ubicb Robcspicrroand lus 
accotnpUccs wero being taken to tbo ecaObld. M. AugbiiS was set free, and 
remained a widower with three daughters, one of wnotn, Aglof, married 
blarsbol Ncy. (Information eopplicd by M. rortiot, great grandson of 
Madamo Augbii.) 

It was to Madamo Augbid that Mano Antometto gavu the iiortralt 
painted by tho request of tbo Empress Mona Theresa, by tho Uermon 
artist Wcrthnmllcr. It appears ot tbo beginning of this solumo. Tho 
Qm.cn was represented in nunting eostumo; and on her head was a largo 
frit hit irilh n msn nnd drnneil with n \ril tbit hiinr* nlmnt her 


face, which hod rvuiained in its original sUls, and was {uisted wriui 
marvellous delicacy of tone. 

It was in this condition, then, that tho idclure was pUced in M. 
rortiot’a gallery, and it is ho whubasso kindly allowid os to njnslueo 
this Au^rto uxiyuUuAcJ portrait of Iho Queen. \\* U'ghiia t wur 

siiuero gramuilr. 

* At the FcuilUnts tho King ar,d Q,.nui saw ilJI. do Chui.».ui. «lo 
Engts, da Brez/, do Goguclat. doXantooilUt, auJd’.Vutkr, and t!.o lost. 
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MARIE ANTOrXETTB IN' UERTING COSTUME. 

An unpublished portrait painted by Werthmiiller, and given by the Queen 
to Mine. Anghil, the sister of ilme. Campan. (M. Partiot’s Collection.) 
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Yet the royal family were obliged to pass that way four 
times a day, and all that they heard and suffered may he 
imagined. 

At about six o’clock in the morning, remembering that their 
Majesties had eaten nothing throughout the preceding day, 
I began to devise means of procuring some breakfast for 
them. Being unable to apply to the King’s cooks, I went to 
an eating-house and ordered breakfast to be prepared; and at 
half-past eight I laid the table and sent to inform their 
Majesties that brealdast was ready. They came to the table; 
but their sorrows were their only food. They raised their 
eyes to heaven and sighed; and soon they rose and returned 
to their rooms, and thence to the Legislative 'Assembly.^ 
The Queen was extremely ill. Indeed it was astonishing that 
she had the courage to remain through such long sittings in 
a little box where there Avas hardly room for her, so closely 
packed Avas it Avith people. 

Some of the gentlemen of the Court had been rash enough 
to make their Avay into the corridors, Avith the intention of 
seeing their Majesties. They had been seen as they came in, 
and suddenly there Avas a great commotion in all the passages 
of the building. The people shouted : “ Prince so-and-so is 
here, and others too! ” but, just as the search for them 
began, the tapissier of the Legislative Assembly, Avith one of 
his friends, seized them by the arm and began to sing and 
dance. It Avas thus that they escaped the fury of the people, 
Avho would, perhaps, have murdered them. 

with respectful sympathy, offered the Queen 25 louis and a cambric 
handkerchief, “for hers was drenched with tears.” Being quite penniless 
Marie Antoinette accepted the gift, thanking M. d’Aubier with a heart¬ 
broken smile, “which,” he says, “hurt me.” It was necessary to speak 
in undertones because of the children, who were asleep, and of the guards, 
who could hear what was said. In the next room, Madame Elizabeth, the 
Princesse de Lamballe, and Madame de Tourzel were talking of the terrible 
events that had succeeded each other so rapidly and had reachpd a climax 
so quickly; and the Queen’s name was mentioned. “I think she is 
doomed,” said Madame de Lamballe ; “ listen, ” And indeed, the mob was 
howling under the windows, and demanding her head.—De Vyr^, Maris 
Antoinette. 

^ On the llth August, at seven o’clock in the morning, and not at nine, 
as Dufour intimates, the King and his family resumed their places in the 
box that had been assigned to them on the previous day.— JF‘arliame?iiari/ 
Archives, vol, XLVIIL 
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At ten o’clock m the morning I went to the liou.se of 
Thitn de Vildavrai, the King's first xakt de-chambrCi and 
describing to him the deplorable state to which Uie ro>al 
family was reduced, I asked him if he could see to the 
preparation of their Alajesties’ dinner He answered eagerly 
that he was ready to do anything tliat would tend to their 
comfort, but that he was doubtful as to the possibihty of 
introducing the dinner into the building I reassured him, 
promising to undertake tlie matter myself, and to cany it out 
with all possible care. 

On that same day Thidn came to see the King, which 
seemed to gi\c great pleasure to his JMajesty, for this w/is 
the only person he liad been able to sec since the beginning 
of tins sad state of things. At two o'clock I rctunicd to 
M Tlntn’s house, and found Uie dinner ready Four men 
earned it m baskets, and I walked in front to make way 
Insults, and libels on the royal family, were ilung at me an 
I passed, and the people tned to raise Uic napkins, saying 
they felt \cry much inclined to cat Uic dinner I told Uicm 
I kept an eating liousc, and it would be I Uiut would suirtr 
if tlicy did so By tins means 1 kept tlicm quiet, and wiUi 
great diiliculty reached my du>tiimt)un 

'Ihe room \\\ wlucli tlicxr Majesties were to dine was on 
olhcc. Witli great difiiculty I obtained Iuim, to lay the 
tabic, being helped by tw o jicopic who had rcfuscxl to desert 
Madame Llizabeth I allowed tliein to go on wxUi the work 
by thcmschcs while I escorted their MajLstio, who were 
obliged to walk down the whole length of a long comdor to 
reach the tabic This comdor was crowded with jKopltjOnd 
the terronsts were forming Uie most treacherous designs, 
'llio royal family were exjioscd to all Uie full fuiy of these 
men, and were subjc'eteil to a thousand insulL*t, and oen to 
occasional UircaU. I did my best to be always with their 
Miijcstics, in order to lake precaution ogamst Uie unjih'es.uiU 
ness to winch Uiey were conslanUy LXjxtoed, tlay and night 
When Uicir Mnjcstie*s hud dined Uiey rvtume-d to their 
rooms, and there alluwe'd their Uaw to How freely , Uien they 
procex’tle'vl lu Uie Assembly TTie crowd \ery often gathered 
under the windows of the King's ojwrtuienls, and I went 
10 
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down to listen to what they were saying about their 
Majesties. I noticed one man in particular who, in terrifying 
terms, was urging the people to go upstairs and massacre the 
royal family. His words made my blood boil, and, forgetting 
the danger to which I should expose myself in my efforts to 
avert a still greater peril, I scanned the faces around me, and 
determined to chase this dangerous man away by force. On 
the following day at the same hour I again found this 
individual making similar speeches. I was no less moved 
than on the previous day, and taking the same precautions 
I chased the monster away with greater violence than before. 
I saw him no more. 

A moment later the royal family proceeded to the Assembly 
as usual. M. Thieri continued to visit the King constantly, 
which was a great comfort to his Majesty, for they probably 
had many things to talk over together in connection with 
the melancholy state of affairs. One day the King left the 
gallery very hurriedly, and asked me if M. Thieri had gone. 
“ Sire, he left a moment ago.”—“ I am sorry.”—“ Sire, I 
will run after him.” I succeeded in finding him. “ Monsieur,” 
I said, “ it seems that his Majesty forgot to say something to 
you.” He returned to speak to the King, and when I opened 
the door I saw gratitude plainly written on the fine face of 
that good King. M. Thieri, as he went out, told me he had 
noticed with pleasure the care with which I served their 
Majesties, and added, that as soon as matters were more 
settled I should be rewarded. On the following day his 
Majesty honoured me by expressing his satisfaction with the 
zeal I showed in serving him. 

The Queen had lost her locket. This seemed to distress 
her very much, and I promised her to look for it with the 
greatest care. I was fortunate enough to find it, and I had 
it returned to her without delay, which seemed to give her 
much pleasure. This locket, or medallion, contained portraits 
of the King, the Queen, the Dauphin, and Madame Royale. 
A little circlet of gold was its only ornament. 

All the days were full, more or less, of the same anxieties 
and the same miseries. On the fourth day I absented myself 
for an hour in order to go to my oivn home, having been 
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wnable to do *o miicc Uio lOUi- I uidicd to change my Hnui. 
On my return I saw no bcntrics* at the gate, nor an^’ at Uic 
door of the King's rooms. The door* were open. I entcnxl, 
and soon pcrcci\c<l that something unfortunate had occurnxl. 
I went dowTi to see Madame d’Egremont, the ^\ife of the 
iapissicr of the Legislative Assembly, and she told me sorrow¬ 
fully that their Majesties liad been removed to the Tower of 
the Temple. 

“-Mas, alas!” I cried. “Then the doom of tlic best of 
kings is scaled! Madame,” I added, to-day Uic troubles of 
France are beginning.” 

I mucli regretted having left the place. Nothing would 
luivc induced me to forsiike tliat iIlu>trious family, even 
tliougb tlie idternativc had been to die with tliem. I iiskeil 
m)sclf: “Who will care for Uicir Majesties' comfort? Some 
Jacobins before whom they will not dare to speak.” Ilut 
when I le.anit that M. Clcry was wiUi their Majesties 1 w.w 
{kirtly comforted. M. Tliicri dc Vildavrai fell a victim to 
Ids devotion, for he w.vs stabbed to death. 

^ On Moa«]ay tho ISth the King was excused froDi sttciuling the Hittuig 
u( tho .Wcmblv, and iho luonimg uu» fpcat in making iirxjarAtions Utr 
moving io tho Tcm{>le. 



THE ROHAN-CHABOT INCIDENT 


(The Night of the 11th August, 1792) 

The history of the four days of the imprisonment endured 
by the royal family in the Feuillants, from the 10th to the 13th 
August, 1792, has never been ^vritten. For the narrative that 
we have just read is merely an anecdote related by one who 
played a very insignificant part on the occasion, and saw only 
one side of the affair. 

There are still fewer details in the stories of those who were 
in more important positions. Madame de Tourzel, Goguelat, 
and even the Duchesse d’Angouleme herself, are dumb with 
regard to this first period of Louis XVI.’s imprisonment. The 
course of events was so rapid, the general feeling of surprise so 
great, the climax so sudden, that the actors in the drama were 
reduced to a state of coma, so to speak, by the reaction following 
uiDon their feverish time of waiting, and were really hardly con¬ 
scious of what was taking place. 

Nevertheless it was these eighty hours that constituted the 
real crisis in the affairs of the Monarchy. 

As long as the King’s fate was uncertain, hope was still 
possible to those faithful followers who stood by him to the end. 
They were allowed to approach their mastei’, to receive his orders, 
to take counsel with him; and no doubt these last hours were 
occupied in trying to devise some means of duping the victorious 
party and robbing them of their prisoners. 

\^at mad schemes were formed in those four little rooms of 
the Feuillants What daring deeds were suggested, yet never 
definitely determined upon ? We do not know. But there are 
certain documents that testify so plainly both to the tenacious 
courage of the royal family’s supporters, and to the fears of the 
Assembly that they would be robbed of their hostages, that we 
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are justified in believing some plan of escape did actually exist, 
some plan which tlie King, having learnt the hard lesson of 
Varennes, no doubt rejected 

The incident imhated by the depu^ of Grangentuve during 
tlie evening sitting of August lUh is raUicr a vague piece of 
evidence, but it is valuable in default of anytlimg better for 
besides bemg a plain indication of the anxiety of the Assembly 
and the determination of the royalists, it was also the first essay 
in the judicial methods of the revolutionaries. Later on, under 
the rigimc of the Law of the Suspect, Fouquier-Tmvillc adopted 
exactly the same procedure tliat was used when, on this occasion, 
the Legislative ./\sscmhly assumed Uic functions of a court of 
law 

Wc Will give the ofiicial documents verbatim. 


{LcgisUitiic Assmhly ■—StUtng the Augusiy 1792^ in 

(he cccnuig'^ 

GavNGENLUVL —I Wish to infonn the Assembly of 
on extremely important fact. ^Vs I was on my way to tlic 
Cctmxie dc Sunctllanct I saw, in the neighbourhood of Uiat 
ComuiiUct, fifty or sixty men professing to bt National 
Guards. I mtl among thorn a certain Pnnee dc Poix and 
many people of that sort GtnUemen, as long os such people 
os these arc near tin. King wc cannot answer for him I 
call ujioti tlic iVsscmbly to decree tliat Uic King and bis 
family shall be mov«l without delay to some oUitr place, 
for it la imi>o»iblt for llic Connti dt SMrcciUmxce to continue 
tliLir worh m the present stale of tilings.^ I would nmarh, 
in the first pLicc, Ilut perhaps plots arc being mmlc at Uiu 
moment to carr^ off tlie King 
M Supcriixiaxda^ of the Hall — It wiw Uic othci.r 

11 ) coimnuid of Uie guanl who gave Uie King a giurxl 
of twenty five men At the lime UicsO gLiilleineii nulicetl 
thit lliere were lifl^ of Uitm Uie gu.ml wu being relieved 
M Ciioemiu —I wish to pru|K»c some re^olutlolw tliat are 
of Uie utmost mijwrtance and ^ould be luIopUd on Uic »jK>t 
the Asitmbl) Tlic lir>t is Unit the As.seiub!j slnjuld 

• Tho c« I* In vihifb tho tvjAl w«rt» loJg,wl wtm ukJ u sn 

bj* lh<a dt el tbv Vucaiblj 
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find out the name of the man who is at this moment in 
command of the guard of the National Assembly and of 
the King, so that he may be made responsible. 

The second is that the names of those who are about 
the King’s person, as well as the names of his guard, should 
be made kno\vn to the Assembly, in order that we may know 
if they are really National Guards. 

The third is that the Assembly should pass sentence 
of death upon every man who shall be found wearing the 
uniform of a National Guard ^vithout being enrolled in a 
battalion. All these measures are indispensable, and I 
demand that they may be put to the vote. I believe that 
the safety of Paris, of the Assembly, and of the King, 
depends upon them. 

M. Thuriot.’-— I should like to add to these yet another 
resolution: namely, that the National Assembly should decree 
that, until the King and his family are removed to the 
place where they are to reside, no person shall be admitted 
to his presence mthout special permission to that effect 
from the National Assembly,—and that this should be 
considered in connection with M. Choudieu’s last proposition. 

M. Geangeneuve. —Let us adjourn ! 

M. Thueiot. —But I do not wish to adjourn. I call upon 
the Assembly to decree on the spot that every man found 
wearing the imiform of a National Guard without being en¬ 
rolled shall be condemned to be three years in irons. I think 
that penalty is sufficiently severe. 

(The Assembly then adopted the two first measures 
proposed by M. Choudieu, referred the second resolution 
of M. Thuriot to the Legislative Committee, and took no 
action with regard to the last.) 

M. Choudieu.— I propose that the gendarmerie who form 
yom’ guard and have, hitherto, shared the labours of the 
National Guard with so much zeal and public spirit, shall 
also share mth that body the duty of guarding the King. 

1 Thuriot had just come back from the Guildhall, whither he had hast¬ 
ened to inform the Commune “ that a plot was being formed to carry off 
the King, and the guard was not sufficiently strong ” ; and to beg that the 
measures necessary to meet this danger might be taken as quickly as 
possible (Proch-verhmix de la Commune de Paris, 11 aoUt). 
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(The Assembly passed this resolution.) 

IM. BntAED.—I propose that tuo members of the Comtie 
de Sunclllancc should be authorised to inspect the posts of 
all the sentinels stationed round the .iVsscmbly, to make sure 
tliat all is well, and report upon them to the ^Vsj^mbly. 

(The .tVsscrably passed this new resolution.) 

A CiTizLS appeared at the bar, introducing a man who 
had been loitering under the King's irindoira, and whose 
intentions seemed suspicious. ^ 

M. CiiouDiEu,—I propose that M, Ic Frd&idcnt should be 
authorised to gi\c onlcrs that those who are witli tlie King 
shall be pre%entcd from Icaring him; I propose that tlie 
King should be requested to gi\e Uic names of those who are 
with him; and as soon as ^ou know, by means of this h^t, 
that Narbonne, ]\L de Poix, and others, arc with tlie 
lung instead of being at their posts, I shall propose that 
tlicy bo brought, under a strong and rclmble guard, to tlie 
bar of tlie Asscnibl), to gi\c an account of Uiur conduct 
and the motiics that bnng tlicm here.' {Cheers ) 

(Tlio Assembly passed Choudicu's resolution ) 

M. Roiun-Csuoot, in the dress of a pn\utu indiudual, 
was conducted to the b.ir b) Uie citizen mentioned nbo\c. 

Tul Pbesidijnt {Fran^ats de Panics) —-Sir, the Xatiun d 
Assembly will be glad to Jcirn who }ou are 

11oii\n-Cha»ot— i am n grcnaihtr in Oie Ixittalion of 
L'Ahbajc-Saint Germain I wjis on dnt^ )estcnlay. When 
Uic King ainie from Uie Tuilcncs to the Nation il Avscinbly 
I was one of those who accompanictl him. I rtnuiiuil huv 
until fi\c o'clock in the luomtng, at wlucli hour UiO'C who 
were not in the King's Guanl were told lint llit^ might go 
nwa\ if thc\ had nothing more to do. I went to ciunge m^ 
linen and other tlollits I rctunictl, to Iw with the King, 
for I iiue not left him since he lias Ixicn hen*. I viw no 

' It i* that the tlclsatr# cf tbe AMwml/ly were rr^Ulol Irwuj 

(he (lUil U^n. l>^ the CuDjindneof I’aru lor tec la tie minul<«oI 
the utunuijtal met tin,; of the lltli tlutalttali n ti<aUr«l U> •* the t rr^^n « 
o{ unauthottM^l |kitrt>U in the aicinitjr of Ias t raillmta, r«^( an I 

tie Xaitonae are with the Ktn,{l mo* NaUuoU liujd U wcariu,; white 
rtMllca are inttinho^ to t.*iry of the KHij to ■* Tl« lr„ iUtjie 
iiuiiy wu uQ thr* > 1 ) it u (lain, uurtl/ the tatlhfdl a .4 oUtlitftt 

echo i4 the D un.cit>al of IIm ia»jrnxtt<^uta. 
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one with him hut those who are attached to his person, such 
as M. Tourzel, M. de Poix, and M. Debris, and two or three 
others as well. When I came here I was told that those who 
were ivith the King were to stay, I know nearly all of them, 
so I wished to find out about them. I asked, therefore, 
where the concierge lived, and made a messenger from the 
office take me to her house. And it was just as I was entering 
her house that I was stopped and brought before you by the 
person who told you I had been loitering for a long time 
under the King’s windows. I defy him to prove that I 
remained there for longer than one minute. A messenger, 
as I have just said, was showing me the way when this person, 
who stopped me and whom I do not know, seized me by the 
coat and said to me: “ Sir, you are prowling about in the 
neighbourhood of the King, and you will follow me to the 
Assembly,” I answered : “ Willingly—for my conscience does 
not reproach me for anything, and I defy anyone to prove 
that I am a spy.” 

A Member. —This gentleman says he has been on guard 
near the King’s person from yesterday morning until this 
morning. Would you be kind enough to question him as to 
what battalion he is serving in ? 

The President. —In what battalion are you serving ? 

M. Rohan-Chabot. —I have had the honour of telling you 
that I am in the battalion of L’Abbaye-Saint-Germain. 

The President. —^Were you ordered on duty yesterday at 
the palace ? 

M. Rohan-Chabot, —I was about to do myself the honour 
of finishing what I had to say when M. le President interrupted 
me. I believe that my battalion was at the palace: but on 
the evening of the day before yesterday I was told that fears 
were entertained for the King’s safety, and that the palace 
was guarded: and so I went there myself. 

M. Haussmann. —^Then, as the gentleman went to the 
palace "without orders, he should be taken to his own section 
and examined there. 

M. Mauibon-Montaut.— I wish to observe, gentlemen, 
that the citizen at the bar shows an astonishing ignorance of 
his duty. He is a grenadier, he says, in a battahon, and he 
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does wot know that wlwaa the alanu is beaten bis po>l is 
witli his battalion. The citizen at the bar is guilty, in that 
he was with the King wiUiout orders, and that he was not 
with his battalion. I call upon you, tlien, to send the citizen 
to prison. {Cheers.'i 

M. Br^vud.—I naah to obscr\'c that tliis person is said to 
Iiavc been an aide-de-camp to M. La Fayette and a member 
of the King's Guard. I beg you will ask him if it is true. 

Tiik I’resident.—AV ere you aide-de-camp to M. de la 
Fayette after the beginning of the Revolution? 

^I. Rohas-Ciiabot.—Y es, Motisicur. 

Tuv‘. Puv^siDKKT.—And was it after that lime that yon 
scrvetl in the King's Guard ? 

XL llonAS-CiiABOT.—Yes, XIonsienr. 

The PuEMDFiNT.—Since when have yon been in the 
National Guanl ? 

XL Kohax-Chabot. —Since the beginning of the Revolution, 
(UEcept during the time that 1 was nidu-dc*eainp to XL La 
Fajette and serving in the King's Guanl. 

Tiik Prksidknt.—W luit was your father's 2 )rofesvsio« ? 

Xf. Rokas-Chabot.—H e had none. 

The Pulsiof.st.—W hat is your name? 

XI. Uoiiax-Chauot.—Uohax-Chabot; but I may add that 
I only use the name of CtiAUor. 

The pBr-'jimt.vT.—Haxe )ou alw.ays sciaetl in llie same 
battiiliun since you were ciirolli'il in the Njitiunal Guard? 

XL Uouas-Cuauot,—A lways Mon>ieur le Pn>ident,except 
during the time when I was jiide-do-cajap to XL Li Fayette 
mwl wiw serving in the King’s Giunl. 

Tni: Pur>inKVr.—A\n»*n XI. Fayette came to the Na¬ 
tional Avvcnddy vlid yvm ivceiwnjwuy him as lu% uule-vle-cAiup ? 

.M. RoHAV-CiiAror.—XL le PivsJilvnl, it U a lung time 
since I wju M. Li Fayette’* tiido-de'C-Amp; I vlid not aocom* 
JMHV him when ho ap|)oH\sl iit this bvr, iUid I w.l 4 nut 
within the j>rccincl<* of the Ugi'^Llive Ixxly when he rAme 
hire. 

XL rnui’mj.e.—lUg that thegentleman m.iyU'Mpa-'itiom'th 
not av to wludhir lu* iUToni|miusi M. La 1 uyctle tu tliC U»r 
Rs hit iddc-dc-comp, Ix-c-mw? we all know Ui-U M. I>» F.iyclte 
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appeared there alone, and that the aides-de-camp were at the 
door of the Hall, but simply as to whether he accompanied 
M. La Fayette at all. Speaking for myself, I believe this 
gentleman was an aide-de-camp on the occasion, and I am 
even prepared to assert it definitely, unless he denies the fact 
in so many words. 

M. Roiian-Ckabot. —I do not know if I shall be believed, 
but I give my word of honour that I was not. 

M. CiiouDiEU.—^Then I assm-e the National Assembly that 
I make no assertion to the contrary. 

M. Maiubon-jMoxtaut. —We know perfectly well who the 
gentleman is, and what he was doing here. I therefore beg 
to insist upon my first proposal; namely, that he should be 
put mider arrest, examined by a magistrate, and sent back 
to his section. I would further suggest that his papers 
should be sealed. He is sum to be well-informed as to the 
plots that were exposed yesterday, and I feel almost ready to 
declare wth certainty that he has, at his house, papers of the 
highest importance. I call upon the Assembly to insist upon 
his giving his address before he leaves the bar, and to have 
his papers sealed before he is set free. 

(The Assembly passed this resolution.) 

M. Rouan-Chabox. —I live in the Rue de Seine, in the 
house of my brother-in-law, M. La Rochefoucauld. 

M. Ab,chieii. —I propose that the citizen should be made 
to place upon the table any papers that he may have on him, 
to be handed over to the magistrate. 

(The Assembly adopted M. Archier’s resolution.) 

A Mejibeu. —I propose, as an amendment, that the papers 
in question should be numbered and initialed by the secre¬ 
taries of the Assembly. 

(The Assembly adopted this amendment.) 

The Peesident. —Sir, you have heard the terms of the 
decree. 

M. Rohan-Chabox. —Here are two pocket-books. One of 
them, the smaller, contains some assignats; the other contains 
various papers. I have nothing else—you can search me. 

Several Members. —No, no! . 

M. ArcHier. —I propose that a paper band should be put 
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on the pocket-book containing pajx:j>, and that the one 
containing asiigiials iJiould be returned to Monsieur. 

(The Assembly decreed that the first pocket-book should 
be rctumal to M. Rohan-Chabot, and that the second* 
wthout being opcnetl, should be scaled \ritli the seal of the 
^Vssembly on two paper bonds* upon whicli the Sieur Clubot 
and one of tlie secretaries should uritc tlicir signatures. 

M. Rvcciict. —I propose Uuit M. Rohmi-Chabot should be 
placed under arrest and taken to his scctioitj with a sufficient 
guard. 

(The Assembly adopted M. Fauchet's resolution.) 

M. IIaussiiakn.—I propose tliat the officer in cluargc of 
M, Rohan-Chabot should be entrusted with the detree 
enjoining upon Uic stxiton to sc.d up his |).i|>crs, and that 
Uie committee of the section should supply tlic Iegislati\ e Uxly 
will) a list of the |xnpcrs enclosed in Uic pocket-book we 
arc sending them. 

(The Assembly passed M. Ilaussmann's resolution.) 

M. UoUAN'-CiLv&oT lett Uic ILUI* mxompuncil by the guanl.^ 

M. Ga.\^OLs•KC^E.—Ilasing been cliargid by the Assembly 
to lisit tlic posta of all the sentinels round the building* 

I h.a\e seen them nil and found e\crlhing (juicL There arc 
light* in the garden; a strict w.dch is Ixing kept; and the 
Assembly may feel secure as to their own vilely and tliut of 
Uiosc who luuc been entrusted to Uicm. (Cheers.) 

’ IIo wsi ukui to th« .\lbsje pntOQ, a:;4 died In tha mss^scro of 
‘4u\t SepU 



THE TEMPLE 

(August ISxir, 1792—^August 1st, 1793) 

The Assembly, however, did not really feel secure. They 
wished to keep the King imprisoned, but at the same time feared 
lest their hostage should be \vrested from them, and showed a 
feverish anxiety to be delivered from their difficult charge. On 
this subject the Legislative Assembly and the Commune of Paris 
—which, we must not forget, was an insurrectionaiy and not an 
elected body—engaged in a duel, of which, though a detailed 
account of it would be instructive in more ways than one, we 
•will be content to note only the principal incidents. 

On the 10th August the Legislative Assembly had decreed 
that, as soon as order was restored, the royal family should be 
removed to the Luxembourg, since the Tuileries had been 
rendered uninhabitable by the depredations of the mob. On the 
morning of the 11th August the Commune begged the Assembly 
to rescind their decree of the previous day, on the grounds that 
the Luxembourg was difficult to guard ; suggested the Temple, 
which contained both a sumptuous palace and a deserted tower; 
and cleverly leaving it uncertain which of the two buildings Avas 
to shelter the prisoners, laid gi-eat stress upon the advantages to 
be derived from the large garden that surrounded the buildings. 

The Assembly, tired of the discussion, revoked their decree, 
and sent the suggestion of the Commune to the Commission of 
TAvelve. 

An hour later a new deputation from the municipal body 
appeared at the bar, offering to lodge the prisoners in the Arch¬ 
bishop’s palace. This proposition, like the first, Avas sent on to 
the Commission. 

On the folloAving day, the 12th August, it was discovered that 
the Episcopal Palace had the same disadvantages as the Luxem- 
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bourg there were underground passages connccbng it Vrilli the 
nvcr> ulnch might make cscapc|M>ssible The iVsscmbl^ fortli- 
Mith decreed tint the King and lus family should be lotlgetl in 
tlie house of the Mimster of Justice, m the PLicc VendiSme, 
winch was to be fitted up with furniture from thcTuiIenes But 
llic Commune still expressed dissatisfacUoiu Tl\c Hotel <le la 
Cbanccllcnc mos a palace, and it uas m a prison tliat one wished 
to keep one’s enemies. A fresh deputation insisted u|ion the 
rc\ocation of this second decree, and u{x>n the imprisonment of 
the ro} d family in the Temple, whither they should be con¬ 
ducted witli all the respect due to misfortune ” 

Once more tlic Assembly obediently yielded* tlicy revoked 
tlicir decree,and, tired of the struggle, decided to leave "the 
choice of tile King s residence and Uie guarding of his person ” 
in Uie hands of the Commune of Pans In consequence of this, 
towards the evening of tlie l^th August, Louis Wl, \l4nc 
Antoinette, Madame Uo} ale, the Dauphin, and Madame 1* hzabeth 
were removed, under a strong guard, to the Temple. Mith thu 
exception of the mpccl dvr to mtijoriune the aiTur was condueted 
in acconLuicewUU the decision of Uic Commune The Vsseuvbly 
had triumphed over one master, but had found another and a far 
mure exacting one' 

The to|>ogriphy of the Icniple during the revolutionary 
IKHod has never been de.alt witii at all Uioruuglily NIany 
liistonans have gone into the subject at great length, but unfor¬ 
tunately without tiklng the trouble to refer to the ongiiul 
documents. 

Beauclicsne, for instincc, was content to base* his be»ok on 
Louu \f II u]>oii a plan of the Precincts of the leuiplc in liil I, 
which he borrowed from B-inllets Ilechenhft lur le fewpU, 
tliaiiguig nothing—except Uie dale* He pul it before his 
re.uler>, that Is to s.ay, us a plan of the Icinple In IiQJ 

AUhou^h the entire subverstoii of the dulricl makes it diincull 
to fonu a ca>iTcet plan of the orit,hul building, yet jKrlupi it U 
not tooUlc to attempt to Uirow on this intcreaUiig |Kiintiii 
the tojiogriphy of Pans. Hii* we have endeavoured to do, by 
cuiuirueling a plan, home by liou^c, of tlie sum;u»dm„s of llic 
Icmj le lower tts they cxl»tcd la iTU-*, and by following, with 
Uie help of the ori^uul documents in the Arrhivei, the varuu» 
(.luaipCS that the ULV^luUoabrou„htalAjutin Uie gciirroiarran^c- 
ment of Uie buddings. 



THE TEMPLE 


Let us remember that there were within tlie Temple Precincts 
three groups of buildings destined for very different purjooses : 
1st: Tlie palace and its offices^ devoted until 1789 to the use of 
the Comte d’Artois ; 2ndly, the old Commandery ^ (court-house^ 
chapter-houscj prioryj cloisters^ churcL etc.); and Srdly^ the 
private buildings that had been erected one by one within the 
PrecinctSj and formed a sort of little town, with its gates, its 
guard, its own magistrates and its own market. This last group 
of houses we have omitted from our plan, as it played no part in 
the events of the revolution. 

The entrance, the only entrance to the Temple Precincts before 
1789, was an enonnous archway, set obliquely in a recess in the 
Rue du Temple. (Plan A. The snrrounduigs of the Temple in 
August, 1792. No. 1.) It is true that in the same street, almost 
at the corner of the Rue de la Corderie, there was another door 
■with a portico (same plan. No. 2), but this only led to the palace 
of the Comte d’Artois. The court (3) of this palace was huge, 
and the end near the street was in the form of a semicircle. It 
was surrounded by a path shaded by trees. Two gates ('I) led to 
the offices; namely the Cour des Cuisines (6), from which a covered 
passage (7) led into the Temple Precincts ; the Cour du Garde- 
Mcuble (8); and the Cour couverte or covered court (9). 

The palace itself Avas entered by two flights of steps—five steps 
in each (10). The usual entrance Avas in the south Aving, Avhere 
the i’ooms of the Comte d’Artois Avere situated. Near the door 
Avas a Avide staircase (11) leading to the first storey; then came 
the first ante-room (12), the guards’ room—Avhich is faithfully 
represented in Olivier’s pretty picture in the Versailles Museum 
—(13), and a salon, lighted by six AvindoAvs overlooking the 
garden (l‘l<). BetAveen this and the Rue de la Corderie Avere the 
private rooms ; the bedroom of the Comte d’Artois (15), the 
Turkish room (l6), the library (17), a dressing-room (18), a bath¬ 
room and its heating apparatus (19 and 20). 

It is by the help of the architect BeUang^’s unpublished 
draAvings in the Print Room that Ave have been able to make a 
detailed plan of this part of the palace.^ 

^ (J.e. the Manor belonging to the Knights Templars.—Translator’s 
note). 

It Avas in these rooms that it Avas at first intended to lodge the royal 
family. On the 13th August the Commune Avere not agreed on the 
subject: “ The discussion opened, and several members combated the 
proposition that the King should be confined in the Temple Palace rather 
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The central portion of the building contamed a biUiard-room 
(21), a large salon ( 22 ), and a recepbon room (23), ubicll war 
doubtless the room represented m OUnef s picture in the Louirc, 
On m che^ la prmccsse de Graft, aa Temple. The left, or nottb 
•mng, Bnally, comprised tiro salons (2t and 35) and the room of 
the Comte d’Artow’ first valet-de-chamlre ( 26 ). A flight of sUirs 
(28) led from the large salon to the garden. /Inother flight of 
steps led from the terrace outside the pnnee’s private roomi ( 29 ) 
to a small private garden. A eourtjard and some offices (30 and 
31) completed the palace proper 
If Vfe now return to the great gateway and enter the Prtcincts, 
the first thing we see on Uie right will be a mass of confused 
buildings forming the Couri of the Indemruttf (82),, the won! Court 
bemg used m its Parisian sense of a flnincf or dose A jvissagc, 
covered at both ends (33) separated these buildings from the 
offices of the palace, and was called the Passage of the lEdtmmty. 
Its eastern extreouty led into the Stables (6l), while towardsUie 
west it ended m the Court of tlic Little Fortress (31). On the 
left of the main entrance (1) was the house of the gatckccjicr of 
the Precincts (35), and close beside it stood that of Uie buuilc of 
the church (3G). 

The figures 37 show the positions of two sentry bo^es. Tlie 
Temple Precuicts had, as we liavc said, Uieir ow n court of justice > 
they had also, therefore, thtir own prison (38), and close buidc 
It a chapel reserved for the prisoners. It was reached by a sort 
of cui’de'Sac (39). 

The centre of the Great Court of the Prccmcls (lO) was 
obstructed by a group of barracks, which rcituiued standing long 
after tlie period of the ftcvolulion Bilimd these bamcks was 
a covered way (53) ie.iding to the old Comaiander). AnoUicr 
passage, a long one (W), burrowed under tin- conventual 
buildings, behuid winch was an alk> called the PelUe Hut (50), 
leading, like tlie Hue Haute (55), to Uic Cour da CAaivua (58). 
where stood Uie remains of an old toner known as the Pour de 
Osar (57) For tlie oUicr buddings m the Precincts wc reft f the 
reader to the little plan on p 25 

The Conim-uidcrj, as wc have said, vras rvached b> a Ofvcntl 
pass 4 i;c (53) To nght ami lift utn- tuu fragmuiw of llw 


than m thu Toucr, whea llio ai«iu.ion <J.-c.l it 

.^taboa aamioj lUo To»it .hoaU U aOlntol U (J/koi* ■/ b. 

C«AnmUH«o/i3U» Aug.) 



GENERAL PLAN OP THE TEMPLE PRECINCTS IN 1792. 


The enclosure of the Temple, of which at the end of the eighteenth 
century the original form was still unchanged, was a huge demesne 
covering about 125 hectares. The territory was enclosed by walls, and 
was so enormous that the dependants of the Grand Priory could not make 
use of the whole of it. Permission was therefore given for the building of 
houses for artisans, who by living in this privileged enclosure were able to 
evade the rules and regulations of their corporations. Then, one by one, 
private houses were erected, and the enclosure became a veritable to\vn, 
whose inhabitants, in 1789, numbered 4,000 (Mercier, Tableau de Paria). 

The accompanying plan will sufiSce to give an idea of this strange 
agglomeration at the beginning of the Revolution. 

1 Gateway of the Temple.—2 Old building of the Commandery.— 
3 Buildings erected about 1750 and known as the new buildings.—4 The 
Baths, formerly called the Hotel Poirier.—5 Hdtel de Boisboudran.— 
6 Hotel de Guise.—7 H6tel de Boufflers, and its fine English garden.— 
8 Treasury of the Grand Priory.—9 Cour de la Corderie (this court and 
part of the Treasury are still in existence).—10 Rue de la Rotonde.— 
11 The Rotunda.—12 Casar’s Tower.—13 Remains of a Roman building. 
—14 Cour du Lion d’Or.—15 Cour du Chameau and alley of the same 
name.—16 Rue Haute.—17 A little street.—18 Barracks.—19 Hotel du 
Bel-Air.—20 Remains of the Cloisters.—21 The Prior’s house.—22 Church. 
—23 Cemetery.—24 Chapter House.—25 Hotel de Rostaing.—26 Bailliage. 
—27 Palace of the Grand Prior.—28 Public Garden.—29 Slaughter-house. 
—30 Kitchen of the Palace.—31 Stables.—34 and 35 Fountains. 
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ancient cloisters (12) forming a nght angle, and bordering the 
court tliat surrounded the Church (jt) The church lUdf com¬ 
prised a porch (13), a rotunda (11), tlie na\c, or main bod^ of tlic 
budding (15), the Chapel of the Holy Name of Jesus (l6), the 
Chapel of Notre Dame de Lorettc (17), a bell-toiicr (18), the 
Chapel of Saint Pantaldon (19), and a saensty (51) opening into 
the little jard (50). The plan of tins church has been \cry 
skilfully traced out by M dc Curzon in La ^[auon du Temple 
de Pans, so we will say no more on the subject. 

SufCcc it to say that the Temple Church uas closed m 1791, 
but remained standing throughout the time tlut Louis XVI. and 
Ins family were impnsoncd in the neighbouring Tower Ihc 
State did not take {losscssion of it till tlie 19th August, 1790 It 
was bought for 187,500 lures in paper money, or 1,008 francs in 
gold, by a man called Carict who lived m the I’rtcmcU and had 
formerly been a wig nukcr He pulled down the church and 
sold the materials. 

The Cemetery of the Precincts (52) was bejoud the cast ciulof 
the church Ihc house of the ncar-pnor was quite nuirtoit (OO). 

lilt Comte d’Artois, in the chanettr of Grand Poor, had 
added the oiiiccs of the old Cominandtry to the outbuildings of 
his own |val icc, and had unde them into sUables (6j), fur winch 
reason the ) inl that Uie> surrounded was called the* hUible 
Court (01) lilt} were all insigniiicint buildings, or sheds, and 
ma) be seen on p Hus sketch was actually takin in the 
btablc Court, the artist being se ited at the |>oint inarkeal A in 
plan A 

A j»ass.agc (GJ) led from the court surrounding the church (’it) 
to the public gardens of the Temple (8 )) llic archw aj llwt 
undermined Uic gaUerj (77)—to which we will returnUler—was 
at a lower lesel than the rest of the |eissage, and after (lasting 
through it, it was ucce&s.ar} to climb a few steps to tlie lent of 
tlie gtnlcn, a resort >er} {lOpuLir wiUi the peujile of the neigh¬ 
bourhood (BJ) 

The lUihirs house (G5), Uic court-house m which he pfr\Ulrd 
(Gt), the Hotel de llostung (67), and tlie quarter* ot the I'clty 
udicUl* cunncitcd with the ehurch (tiS), summndtd ihr (bar tin 
which was approarlird b) a covered (M») 

A camage-entranee (t<9) led Into the Court of the Chqtcr- 
houic (70), ruuiul whUh were gruu|>cd the JbMrl de Wroltt^rl 
(7b), and U»c budduiga to the Clwptcf (71), wI,mc 
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backs were towards the little Tower, wliich contiiincd, on its 
ground floor, a chapel (7 t) and a room (75), Between the Court 
of the Chapter-house and the great Tower (76) was the Court of 
the Dungeon (73), Avhich was approached by a covered pjissage 
(72). The great Tow'cr communicated directly with the palace 
by means of a narrow covered passage (77) with an elbow in it 
at the spot Avhere it passed above the public entrance to the 
garden (63). 

In 1787 an enormous structure called the Temple Rotunda had 
been built to serve as a market place, and this had somewhat 
altered the appcai-ance of the Precincts. Near this rotunda, in 
an angle formed by the garden-walls of the Plotel Vernicourt 
(79) a public fountain had been raised (SO); and in 1789, the 
means of access to the new market-place had been simjjlifled by 
the cutting of a door (81) in the walls of the Precincts ; and this 
also enabled the inhabitants of the district to enter the garden 
by a second gate (82). 

The plans of the Manor of the Temple as it was in 1789, and 
various topographical drawings preserved in the National 
Archives, Lrnished us with the details of the above survey, 
dehiils that may to some seem too minute, but that will by no 
means be witliout interest to those who wish to follow the various 
accounts of the events that took place in the Temple between 
the 13th August, 1792, and the 9th June, 1795. 

When Louis XVI.'s family were first immured there the sur¬ 
roundings of the Temple were as we have just described them 
(plan A). The carriage in which the prisoners were conveyed 
from the Riding School of the Tutleries to the Temple passed 
through the gateway (2), and drew up in the middle of the 
palace court (3), which was ablaze with lights. As the rooms in 
the Tower were not yet prepared for the reception of guests, the 
royal family remained for a few hours in the palace, where the 
Commune entertained them at a grand dinner arranged in the 
large salon (22). As the Dauphin was so sleepy that he could 
hardly stand, a member of the Commune took him in his arms 
and caiTied him through the rooms (23-24-25) and the covered 
Avay (77) to the Tower; which explains why it was that Madame 
de Tourzel, who no doubt was in the Temple for the first time 
and did not know the gallery in question, spoke afterwards of 
tortuous and gloomy subterranean passages. 

The Great Tower (76) in which the Commune had determined 
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to confine the pnsoners was in such a state of dihpjcliUon lint 
Louis XVI and his family were temponnl^ lodged m the little 
Tower (71- and 75), whose rooms were Inslilj nude rcid} with 
furniture from t!ie Tuilencs. Louis WI was not tnnsferred to 
the Great Tower till the 30t)i Septemher, and it was not till the 
SGtli October that Mane Antoinette, witli her children and 
Madame Ehzabctli, jomed him there. 

Great changes, in\olving much hbour, took place in the 
intenal, with the object, notonij of making tlie intenor of the 
Tower more suitable for its puqxisc, but also of isoliting it in 
such a way that it might be easily guarded. knj guard would 
have been useless had tlic pnson remained cnclosetl on it is 
depicted m plan A, m a mass of buddings inhabited bj pnvate 
indiMduals In order that all attempts at escape might be 
mpped in tlic bud it was ncccssarj to isolate the budding 
absolutely, and tlic work of doing this was bigun on the lath 
August, i7d« Patnot Pallo^ was entrusted wiUi the undcrtik* 
ing,^ and lo»t no time tn starting operations Ihe buddings 
numbered Ol, 65, 66, 67, 68, 71, 72, 78, in plan A, were taken 
down m a few dajs,—(llicre is a plan of the dimoh^hed Iiouscs 
in the National Archives)—and their place filhd by a sort of 
square, surrounded by a high wall, which was su] {wrteal by 
numerous buttresses on Uie inner side (See ]>Ian 11) Outside 
tins new enclosure the public |nss.ige leaibng to the ganUn was 
left as it was (plan 11, 63), and near this jus.s.ige a guard house 
was placeol, in the old buddings of Uic liailligu (bee the 
drawing facing p ) Pdlo^ s wall hid oidj i nc door, open 
ing into the reinplc Carden and ficing the south front of the 
Great Tower, and at this dour a guanl house wes | Uccd vritlu ut 
dilaj Hut soon, with i view to cuininuniciting nitre tasdy 
With tile outside world, anutiKr door was nude In tlic wall on the 
western side of the si]uare, ficiiig the |talace steps, an 1 lure a 
second guanl house was established, and a nun lumid Maiicvl 
funncrlj a servant of the Comte 1) Vrtois, placed In it in the 
ca|ucitv of tunikc} 

It was while these altcratioiw were being orrict! out tlut unc 
of Uic NaU rul Guanis on dutv at the Penn le t** k the internal 
ing vkctcll fating 1-J lid* Naliuiul Ciurtl wav railed 

Lc Queux, ami was by { n frs. ton an archiket In ihr f rr- 
gniund uf his | ieturv he j Uced the wlu le fui ily of Laii* W I 

• 21 sal/« v/ tX* t uk£»BM J i m * li. ** *-1 tl® iltk ^ i 1 iS 
I, 'f2t. 
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PLAN A. 

THE SURROUNDINGS Olf THE TEMPLE TOWER IN AUGUST, 1792, ACCORDING TO UNPUBLISHED 

DOCUMENTS. 
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taking tbcir daily walk, and took the trouble to add the note 
that may still be read at the foot of the draining, on the Jell 1 
saw them there 

As for the curious sketch reproduced between pp 122 and 123 
it MIS drawn from nature with tlie most careful iccuncy in the 
autumn of 1793 Vt c see tlic Dauphm walking about m charge of 
Simon, who is wearing the bonnet rouge This dmnug, winch lias 
never been published before, is among tiie valuable relics of the 
rojal family collected b^ M Otto Fncdnclis. ^\c here express our 
gratitude to him for Ins kindness m mtlionsmg us to publish it. 

In addition to the sentinels posted on the ground lloor of the 
two towers, Uierc was the mam guard m the Tcmjdc I’ahce 
This consisted of an olHccr in command, a c/ir/* de hgton, a sou/ 
ailjulant major, a colour bearer, twenty gunners—with ^uns 
mounted in the court of tlic ])alacc—and between two hundred 
and two hundred and fiftj men 

A man called Oaclict, who hod formerly been tlic gate kctjKr 
of the jialacc, had opened a canteen for the National Guards In 
his lodge (Flan 13, 5 ) 

TIic kitchen (d), formerly devoted to the use of the palace, 
sUU supplied the tables of all who were eniplo}cd on the 
premises, all the municipal ofBccn and guards, as well os the 
famil> of Louis \VI Gagni6 was the head of this department, 
and lead under his orders Mcuiucr—who kept a cook »hop— 
Alirchand lurg), Chretien, and oUicrs. We shall find all the^ 
names in the narratives we are about to read 

These domestics lived in the outbuildings of the lulace ( U 
and 31). One c.an easd) uudcTStaml Uiat so larj^c a. j^puUVvow 
entailed constuit communication between the Temple and iJu 
town It Is true Ileal the Tower, LvoUted behind 1 ‘aIIov s wall, 
was cut oiT entirely from the outer world , but it wo-i t ’hcrwi.c 
witJi the palace, teeming ns it was with a multitude of senanU 
and otficnals, and soldiers who were also cjtitcn.a, all of whom leuj 
inlcrtsls and business l>i.}ond the I’rcciucts. 

It Uitrtforc became the cusloai to Kate the paUcc, iwt by tiic 
neain tnlruice (4) where it wo* mceeurj t > >liow a ticket, lut 
by 1 circuitous wa^ On liic oUtli year 11, V4ru,u» 

jvcopic were fonieall) aceuwd bef rv the Couunt if Icaiing U i 
rciujJc bv the duor near the stabled« and it wo* •tated tint *• t * 
enter by tin* door it wav wdy ncci-very to ki'oik with a j Jn-c • ( 
tanditone krj I fi f the purple i » »< c of the | n jci lU A hu „>•» 
of Uie door,on the left, at the «« u ul of which tiUicu iNpct, I’wr 
wU 
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porter, came at once to answer Uic summons. And tlie Members 
of the Council obser\cd vt to be jwrfcctly tiue Uiat there v.as a 
door on tlie left opening mlo the Temple Precincts, tifrough 
wluch the mother or moUier in-liu of Citizen Gagm6, as w ell as 
Simon’s wife* and other persons residing m the s.une Mcmity 
were allowed to pass,** (See Plan B, 7.) 

A mere glance at Plan B will sulEce to show tliat it wis easy 
to dm c into Uie court of the |ulacc (3), but innx>ssiblc to go any 
further except on foot It follows that all the modem stones 
tliat represent Louis XVI as dnamg from Uie Joot of the Totrer 
either to the Coniention or to the scalTold, are incorrect in tins 
p.irticular. Tlic mistakcuould not haec been nude if tlic authors 
of the stones m <\ucstion had read Uie contcmjwnity narraUses 
Mill) the help of an accurate plan 

Eicrj one ivho left ttie Toner nas obliged to leali acn>s5 the 
square enclosed by Pallo)’s wall,and Uirougli thcTcmplc Ganleii 
and Oic rooms of tlie palace, and could onl^ get into a carnage 
at the steps ( 10 ) Moellc, an cjc*wilntss, relates tJut on the 
SGth December, 1703 , Louis XVI, on his return from the Can* 
>cnUon, leil the carnage at the door of the pnncipil Pavilion 
(the palace) and walked, witli the Ma^or on )m right lund, from 
the Pavilion to the To«cr 

A few dajs later Corel, who escorted Malcslicrbc* wrhen he 
come to tell Louis XVI the ncv\s of his cundenmation, s^ysi 
“We cros^std the’ great Court to the gate of the Tcmjilc, where 
his earn igc w vs waiting fur him 

Thus it was on the 3Ut Jonuarj Tlic pnooner left Pallor's 
enclosure b) the firal guard-house—(we believe, thougtv we 
cannot jxnitivcl) a.e>crt, tlut the second guard-huuve lud not 
Jet been built at this lime)—lumctl to tile nglit, cru»cd the 
greater jurt of the rcmplc Carden—(vre know that he twice 
turned to Itiok at the Tower, v*blcb he could not luve done 
if he hod dmen away from the very dour of the jmjon)— 
aiccndcti Uie »lcj>a (^s), and by way of Uie n»)uiv («’i, 31, I3J 
VKaaipkd h^ tlic guard, reached the great court of the |uUce, 
where Uie Ma\or'» carriage awalUd him. 

It v» umucc-—ary to go into further detailv. 'niit ciainjilc 
will M:r*e to vhovr tJut llie acrtaiijunying plvn* uu/ very 
vlTccliuIly in the sludj of the van«ai» authentic arvwui.U of Uie 
tuipn.A4.aicut of Lvivnt W1 > fumly. 

* • wil# CM tt-ljr fcjit# a* it. t I ** » rt* 

Lvl ^i,u cjt L'/ pa.U a*l ti* ttaifxo la 
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C'OMMIHaiONKU OK TJIi: CU.MMIINi; 

(Auou^'r, 1792— OcToiiKii, 1795) 

'ruE following valuable ilocumcnt, now for the Hrst time 
published in its entirety^ is preserved in M. Vietorien Sardou’s 
collection of autographs. 

In the libr.iry of Saint-Germain-en-Layc there is a collection 
of unconnected documents bound together in one volume, with 
the title : Louu: Xf'I.’s Defence: the Queen x copij. It is so called, 
no doubt, because the fn-st of these documents is a printed coj)y 
of de Size’s defence of the King before the Convention, and 
beai*s the Avords Opporlel uiium mori pro populo, in Marie 
Antoinette’s handwriting. 'I'lns p.unphlet w.is given to her in 
the Temple. 

This volume also contiins a written co])y, obviously modern, 
of an Account oj' all that took place in the Temple during the ‘2nd 
and 3rd September, 1792, bp a municipal ofjicer of the Commune. 
According to M. Georges Bertin this coj>y was written by 
M. A. T. Barbier, once the Secretary of the Imperial Libraries, 
who died in Paris on the 7th November, 1859. It was he who 
presented this book to the librai-y of Saint-Germain. 

Now, who Avas the municipal olficer avIio Avrote tin’s narrative ? 
Danjou they say. This, at least, is the opinion of Beauchesue, 
Avho quotes a portion of it •, of the editors of the Revue Retrospec¬ 
tive, Avho published extracts from it; and of M. Georges Bertin 
himself, avIio Avent fully into it afresh in his book on Madame de 
Lamballe. 

There Avas, it is true, on the General Council of the Commune, 
a certain Jean Pierre Andr6 Danjou, a schoolmaster and un¬ 
frocked priest, living in the Rue de Coq-Saint-Jean (see the 
National Almanach for the year 1793). He sat among the most 
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fiiLiticjl members of the muntcip.il bodj, anditc shall pascntly 
see the terms m 'Mhich his colleague Corel spohe of him. 

NVclI, although Uic monusenpt is unsigned, it is proved 
the mtcniai evidence of tlic narrativ c itsdf tint its luUior was 
not Donjou, but Uie municipal oillccr, Daujon. The confusion 
arose, no doubt, from the similarity of the names, but liic 
nnsLalvC would never have been made if Bc.auchcsnc, who was 
the first to publish a few )>agcs of the slor^, had studied 
the manuscript in its entirety and had closely examined lU 
contents It is Danjou, then, who is pnised by every Imtureui 
fur the courage with winch tlic ]>crpetralors of the Septem 
lier Massacres, on amvmg at the remjilt witJi the remains of 
MaiLamc dc Lamballct vvere repulsed by Uic mumcipil othcers 
on duty Hut tlie man who, for more lliaii an hour, restrained 
this horde of maniacs, was none other Uian Dtujon, and the 
following note by Corel, the municipal utHcer, leaves no jHissihle 
doubt on Uie subject 

'*lhc news conic that Uic Hnnccssc dc Lamballc had ju&t 
fallen a victim, and that seine madmen were on their way to the 
Temple carrying Ute I'nnccsss heoil nt the end of a ]uke Ihr 
Council shuddered, but were silent One of their memben, an 
irtist calUii Dciujon, vvos nt Uie Temple, and uxw this frantic nub 
I] pruacliing He went to meet them, but could not iKvint 
them from approaching the building beside the Tower, where 
the King and liis family were ronfintd The windows of tins 
liUiUliiig WLiv nut Uirred, and wert- only fifteen or sisUen firt 
iIhivl the ground Tlie crowd were shouting nt the lop of their 
voice's. Uiujon, woiniig Ids scarf, quickly juni|>cd U{x»i i 

hevp of btuncs tliat leap{Knal tu be below the \*liuhiwr, and 
Ik gall to harangue the crowd In such n w ly tlut he iiuiei,,cd t • 
rt^tnin llieiie Uaujon followed Utcin to the d a r lioihng 

«111 «f the rcmi>lc, and—leevtng luulily procured » Incol ored 
riblx n he hung it, ns t^xm os they lewl {ue.cd llm ugh U f re 
tiu d Kif ul tile Tetiiilc, winch he Icftojwie *• Cro-s Ilut lorn* r 
if vou dare ' he udd the rclrcatiug m< le 

U1h» Daujon nest went on duly see the Kln^s wanicr 
llu Utter Oid to him *^oa saved our Use*. i«wl we V 
yiKi. iaul IK thing xiur*. tle»n w v» i err .-*ry in uch 

iirvuimtancc-s. 

I hranl th » vt* ry fn m Diuj. i hi ludf f t*.lr»r 
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terms that he appears not to be a partisan of the King, or at 
least not to care for him.” 

If any further proof were required to establish the true 
authorship of the Account of the %id and ord September, wrongly 
attributed to Danjou, we might find it in this passage from the 
MS. itself: 

“1 heard this son accuse his mother and his aunt .... I 
heard it, / wrote it .” 

This refers to the Dauphin and the horrible deposition -wrung 
from the child by Hebert. Now on that occasion the registrar’s 
pen was in the hand of Daujon; it was he who recorded the 
answers of Marie Antoinette’s son; it was he Avho signed the 
report of that hateful inquiry. Goret indeed is very explicit on 
this point. He adds : 

" It was this same Daujon who was acting as secretary when 
the young prince was subjected, in the Temple, to an examina¬ 
tion on the subject of the slanderous and infamous statements that 
had been circulated with I’egard to the Queen. Here, word for 
Avord, is what Daujon told me on the subject of that examination, 
and I may say that I considered him a man Avorthy of belief. 

“ The young prince,” he told me, “ was seated in an armchair, 
sAvinging his little legs ; for his feet did not reach the ground. 
He Avas examined as to the statements in question, and Avas 
asked if they Avere true: he ansAvered in the affirmative. 
Instantly Madame Elizabeth, Avho Avas present, cried out, ‘ Oh, 
the monster !’—^ As for me,’ added Daujon, could not regard 
this ansAver as coming from the child himself, for his air of 
uneasiness and his general bearing inclined me to believe that 
it Avas a suggestion emanating from some one else,—tlie effect 
of his fear of punishment or ill treatment, Avith Avhich he may 
have been threatened if he failed to comply. I fancy that 
Madame Elizabeth cannot really have been deceived either, but 
that her surprise at the child’s ansAver wrung that exclamation 
from her.’ ” 

And Avhat sort of man Avas this Daujon Avho lent himself to 
such repulsive tasks ? In the General List of Commissioners from 
the Forty-eight Sections who composed the General Council of the 
Commune q/’ the 10th August he is mentioned, Avithout any 
reference to his profession, as living at No. 40 in the Faubourg 
Saint Martin. Goret, Avho seems to have knoAvn him fairly 
intimately, describes him as a painter; though further on, it 
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IS true, lie siieaks of his tilcnt is i tculpior It Is tlius, too, 
tliat Uic General Dictionary of French Irtittt dcscnbi.s hiQj , •wd 
as 1 matter of fvet Daujon's work wis jiol without uicnl. 
Tlicre IS i lloul of Medusa by him m the Louitc, « bos-rcJjtf 
in bronze 

"Daujon '-—to accept Gorct's evidence once more—”wis 
a man of citraordinir} energy, but I never saw him, he adds, 
^^sliovv njii inclination for the iniquitous deeds tint were so 
common dunng ilic stomi) tunes of Ihi, Bevolulion, on the 
contrirj. In. was mcrelj^ wlutwas tlien called an ardent |vilnot, 
without lit) feelings of hatred or revenge , am! I knew him vrill 
uiougli to have ptifect confidtuct m the staltmenls he in-adt to 
me with ixginl to certain events that I did not see myself 
“Diujon died several )cars igo,* after having for some Uim. 
filled the olficc—under Uouaparte, whom he did not like,—of 
national coinuiissioiKr ui the iimiiici|vi1il} of Pans. He told 
me tint, being a scuI|iU)r, lie had some knowledge of pli^siog- 
nom), and tint he oU erved m Uonajaatie’s features the 
chanclenslics of a dcsjiottc tyrant Diujon, who was no 
longer a member of the General Council, iscaj>etl on the Dth 
Ihenutdor At that time Uc w is in prison is i 'susjiect,* 
having heen sent thiUier h) Itobespierre, which U not &ur 
pnslng, for that monster feared e^er) nenii who showed any 
eiietg) and did not bend beneatl* Ins ^oki ' 

Pnergitic, n revolutionary conviction, liating tyranny 
ileipl), but luilhcr wicked nor cruet such Is the nun whom 
wi shall Sec dtplcltal In the following ^Mges. t\c have cijilcil 
thim word fir wtrd from Daujons ongnui ^IS, wliirli M 
Mitotun S,inhm was kind enough to pUie at our thv|KKal 
t'e lK*g him to accipl our res|H.ctful gratitude 

Tut NvitUSTlM ov I)vtJo> 

If llure Iw cine thing inon- llv.au luiotlwr eilcuLvtnl to 
incn^ew. our seiptuMn with ngml to an) story luigivl with 
the wvvrveUoms d is the td»Movv> diwivium) tlul ev,v»ta 
|>etweeii ihlkniit eimtiiiijiorir) iwxouiiU of eaetiU iu.tav!l)i 
wiln«,-vH.d hv the leamlor*. evuiU in wliuh wi ourwbi^ 
wii\ tutor*, amt aet shvmtd nut iveo^mu vf tlu =>exue wete 
pLui^l ilurwhtrv and the iuiufs of tJu jwrwHn nmirmd 
win ileiiq'viL Wi rtii all seeielli {mlllnl tn tinj'kaUjc 

• ( .fil alsti 
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the dark side of a story or to show the bright side in the 
best light, according to the special bearing of the events 
upon our owi life and standpoint, and according to the 
sentiments that affect us individually, and that we therefore 
desire to affect others. Every story-teller believes himself to 
be one of the heroes of the events he records, and is there¬ 
fore interested in making the most of it: he invests the 
subject with the charm of his particular genius, and 
according to the nature of his own inspiration creates a 
monster—or an angel. 

Creations such as these, the chimerical offspring of vanity 
or self-interest, are often laid before the student as true 
pictm’es of human action. They are seized by ready 
credulity, propagated by greed, and accepted forthwith by 
history. 

The place called the Temple, to which Capet and his 
family were taken as prisoners on the 16th August, 1792, 
is an unprepossessing building in Paris, situated in the Rue 
du Temple and near the boulevard of the same name. In 
the middle of the garden there is a very high tower, very 
solid, and flanked by four turrets, in one of which is a little 
spiral staircase that leads to the upper part of the tower. 
The walls of the Great Tower are about seven feet thick, 
which gives the embrasures of the windows the appearance 
of little rooms. These windows were afterwards darkened by 
screens on the outside, so that no light entered except from 
the top, and it was impossible to see anything but the sky. 

At the time of which I am about to speak cei'tain external 
alterations were being made for the sake of greater security; 
such as the demolition of some houses near the Tower; the 
digging of a fosse to isolate it—but this scheme was never 
carried out; the placing of several doors upon the staircase; 
and various changes in the interior arrangements for the 
prisoners’ accommodation: and this increased the vigilance 
of the Council of the Temple, which must not be confused 
Avith the General Council of the Commune. The latter, 
which was especially charged Avith the custody of the 
prisoners, delegated the actual guardianship of the latter 
to eight members chosen from among themselves, Avho 
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renewed, four at a time, according to the following 
system. 

E\ci^’ c\cDing Uic General Council chosc^ four commis- 
bionerb to rclic\e the four who had been lon'gcbt on duty.* 
Each man woh on duty for forty-eight cotisccuti>c hours. 
During tlie day tliere were nlwayb two with the prisoners; 
the six others, who remained on U»c ground floor tuul were 
responsible for the efficiency of tlie whole guanl, conipoM.-d 
Uie Council of the Temple; Tlicy ga%e onlcrs to the sohUciN 
on Uie premises, dccidc‘d on any step Umt sccnictl gixxl to 
them, and informed Uie General Council of their intentiotu 
\vhcnc\cr they Uiought Uie inntlcr important Uiat they 
ought to secure the Councirs approv.d before Liking acUun. 

During the night Uie work wa> dixidc-d as follows. 

Hie four fresh conuiilssioiiers drew lots among thcni'cbcs 
os to whicli should be the two to s|)cnd tlie night with the 
pri'4)ncr>, together wiUi two of Uie four men idruuly on thd^, 
chosen by lot Uie exciting before. And as the pri'>oner< were 
KiMiratcd during Uie night these four again drew lots among 
ihcmsclxcs to de'cide who was to be with Cn|)ct and who witii 
Uie wumui and children. 'flioMi who were to be with hhn 
remained in hU room, for it was Uicre that they all *«it 
together during the day. 'nie olheiN took the wonnn ninl 
childnrn to their rooms and sLijexI with tlam. The reJitnoJ 
conimtssiuncrs, after luuuhiig oxer the onlent to the utheo, 
locke-tl not only nil the doors of the rooms, but also the mxiu 
doors on the sLiircosc of the lower, 'llie kejs e»f all the*^', 
ns srtil as Uiosc of the great outer eluor, were dejKt'iUsl la 

' Afurwa.r»Ii tluy wntf I»y «lr»wjnj L>w {,Vut Iv “-f 

• It WAS »u an{ilcMAia wi »Iuty in Ino Tcoijtc, ard lfi« !«<{« ' * 

I lUly wiS •*> nnwt II.AI iiiiLniUr* llol fnsn thfl Cc«fK.il wl<n llwy 

»aw iho utn Ulr.^ in l«l In xLo imwi 1 1 jui tfJir »«}- u i „• 

u|«<i the cuimtuo Ui.l tj/ tl»e U o C« trsui.rw W LrinjU*!!-* 

by lone *ay of tL* n.«itjKr* t.b 4 ««.o br L *.1 t^l ^ r 

ni’w in tbo «j»em «5 si UUst. bcTcru vf wtrs Uir * lo l»* Ttfuj-i** 
in this way TliSfS'Uf *j 4 »»cr lo ibo ilKtil'*! 
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the Council Room in a cupboard cut in the masonry of the 
Avail. The oldest of the commissioners kept the key. 

The commissioners slept on folding beds set up in the 
Council Room and in the prisoners’ ante-room. This arrange¬ 
ment lasted till about the time of Capet’s death, and as long 
as the prisoners had valets to Avait on them. Affcenvards 
they slept alone; that is to say they Avere no longer Avatched 
at night. In their rooms there Avere bells that rang in the 
Council Room, and the commissioners never failed, night or 
day, to attend the summons if the bells Avere rung. 

No one Avas alloAved to visit the prisoners Avithout producing 
a decree issued by the Assembly or the National Convention; 
or an order from the Committee of Surveillance, the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, the Committee of General Security, 
or the General Council of the Commmie. This rule Avas 
very rarely broken—only noAv and then in the case of the 
chief magistrates of the Commune, and then only in the 
presence of the commissioners on duty, Avho Avere personally 
responsible. 

The National Guard Avas alone alloAved to serve in the 
Temple. There Avere only a feAv mounted orderlies on duty 
outside. 

When the prisoners Avent to their meals one of their valets 
de cliamhre imfolded the napkins, broke open the rolls, and 
tasted every dish before they ate any of it themselves. This 
Avas done in the presence of the commissioners, Avith the 
object of preventing any correspondence on the one side 
or any foul play on the other. Later on the dishes Avere 
tasted in the kitchen by the cook, ahvays in the presence of 
the commissioners, and accompanied by the latter to the 
prisoners’ table. The same routine Avas folloAved in the case 
of medicines, Avhich, after being tasted by the apothecary, 
Avere sealed by him Avith his OAvn seal and delivered thus to 
the prisoners. 

Every kind of article that came in or Avent out, Avhatever 
its nature,—book, linen, or other garment,—Avas examined 
very carefully. The prisoners Avere not allowed the indul¬ 
gence of paper, ink, or pencils. 

On the 2nd September, 1792, I Avas Avith Capet at one of 
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llic uindous of his room,' imlching the demolition of a 
IiouMi not fir from tlic Tower lie called luj nltcntioii to 
the pieces* of stone and wood tint ircre on the point of 
filling, and as each piece fell he broke out into a nxir 
of the heart) liughtcr that iiidicitus aimplt, gowl humoured 
enjoyment His pleasure uas bncf 'Ihe loud ixiwrt of 
1 gun checked it, a second rc[X)rt (judichtil it, a tlunl 
Tcpliceil il with terror It was the ahimi gun 

'ihcir igiioniicc of the c\cnls tiuit I«1 to the adoption of 
this unusual nieisun., the sound of Uic locsiii and dnimo, Uic 
cl imour and songs of the I ibouRrs Ic:i\ing their work to tike 
their shire in thccuininun dinger, ami no doubt too, the loicv 
of a guilt) eunscicnce, all coinbnusl logtie ipjkirent justid* 
cation to the ulanii of the prisoners. Ca|)et askul us if he 
were inauj danger We did not know . but we told lum tint 
if nil) danger were to arise it was our dut) to K<e tl) it it wis 
rcmoioil, and that therefore we should nut i ilnil) Mibnnt to 
it whilcicr Iupj>enexl Our tonhdcnt'c svcmis! to re ensure 
bim 

A moment liter Mmtu), the pioiiinur the Comnumci 
(line to ask for news of the imHiners I brought him into 
tlic rtx)m,iuid C-a|>et asked linn wh it h ul iKTurmi ** \enhin 
i« liikcii ami Ixnigw) is block ulm) ** “ \nd wlwt is the 
National Asstnibl) ihnng?" ** lla) hi't jusl dixnhsi tint 
\enlun is to lx. rues! to the grouml ** Ixiuis with a gesture 
of sur|)nx., eud smitingl) ** lint is i gn it stroke of iwli 
tus, uml ritlar n Iiold oik, but tla eximple nu> rislrun 
otlar lowne** Maiuul uldvd tint the (iimril Loumil of 
tin (ommune bwl jUst detreed (hit tla. lor lu lir 

lustuiU) rung, tla nliriii gun tirvd, ami the till to ino* 
IxiIlii, as I UK ms of suniiiiuiitiig evtn iili/tn to d\ to tic 
dtfeme of tin. fronlitr* ittid paicnt tla tittinv Iroiii x\ uhing 
l*inv t ijkI sjinh'ii ami luiswired lleit tlarv w t* , 

for iht (iKin) lull ot ibhslutl no me uu of obl mi t g *uj phrt 

' 1 I atjoso l’»l tlvo wtivlgi** »»r« t !■* 

»thij *j jarrit. ix>i ti».l Uj« 1 uieil cwrjm-i* 1~*1 •! 1^-* * ^ 

b 1 stviie ll* 17 »b b »«r« r«;ws» 1, li>* r'*i“ * • « 

«»«r* l« b, t«f L \» ibj t wsf* «n iS.* &frt 

t-l * W £..{ U Uut fcl^ Ant (1.4 1^1 ■** IMU/ 
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suitable for such a purpose, and Avould find the retreat a much 
harder matter than the invasion, etc., etc. It was about two 
o’clock ; the new guard came in; Manuel left us, and we went 
doAvn to the Council Room. 

Between four and five o’clock two commissioners presented 
themselves before the Council, bearing an Order conceived in 
these terms : 

“ It is decreed by the General Council that the man Hue, 
Capet’s valet de cliamhre, shall be forthwith arrested and 
removed to the Conciergerie: the commissioners M.^ and — 
are charged with the execution of this decree.” 

Hue was in the Tower. Capet and his family were walking 
in the garden, accompanied by two commissioners and the 
chiefs of the Staff of the National Guard on duty. Every day 
after dinner the Comicil permitted them to do this, unless 
there appeared to be some reason against it, which rarely 
happened. 

As it devolved upon me to inform the prisoners of the com¬ 
missioners’ purpose, I summoned them upstairs. When they 
were in their omi room the decree of the General Council was 
read aloud to them. Capet complained bitterly of this severe 
measure, saying that the legislative body would be far from 
approving of it if they knew of it. The women far surpassed 
him in acrimony ; especially ilfilizabeth, who strode up and 
doAvn the room, giving vent to her anger in a loud voice, and 
darting menacing glances at us all.^ Marie Antoinette 
seemed deeply affected by this sepai’ation. “ It was plain,” 
she said, “that the object was to part them from all the 
people who were most attached to them, and in whom they 
had placed their confidence,” etc.^ 

^ Mathieu, ex-capuchin. (See the Journal de GUry.) 

^ 1 alwaj^s observed in her a great deal of a very deliberate and 
consistent kind of pride that seemed to have neither end nor object, 
that was roused without cause and that nothing could conciliate. A 
good many people, and perhaps she herself, took it for dignity. {Note 
by Daujon.) 

® I do not know to what degree the prisoners confided in this valet 
de cliamhre, but I was extremely surprised at the civility and kindness 
—at the little attentions even—sho-vvn him by Mary Antoinette. They 
never had anything especially nice to eat without sharing it with M. Hue. 
“You like this: I have kept some for you,” they would say. Absent 
or present, he was in their thoughts. “ He takes so much trouble. He 
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In the inuuilime one of Uie conmn-vioncrb chirgctl >Mth 
executing Uil ilecrcc of the GtiitrU Council Ntxmctl to lx. 
listening \cr} im|wlicnll) to the cunipLainU of tin. pn->oiur‘ 
Addnsvsiiig him>clf to Cn|>Lt, he said in a \c.r) loud \oicc — 
“'riic nlann gun lias been fired, the tocsin i» ringing, and the 
call to anus is still being beaten« the ciicm) is at our doors, 
Uic^ are asking for blood , llie^ arc dtmuiding he acts. Well, 
It will be )ours that they take first ’" 

At these words a cr) broke from llieinall *‘ba\e m_y hits 
band ' IIa\e pit^ on my brotlicr*" xaid Uic women, nuiiung 
up to as. Ihc girl, as uas natural at her age, apjK.in.il 
x.nsiti\c and timid, tlie suiiolonc shuviul mucli mun.suq)n.se 
th in emotion ^ 

CkqKt'a physical cuuehtioii tuallv iwqnrvel tlie pity that his 
sister u Ls iinukmg on his bekdf,—nut Uit luiturd emutiuii 
lluit mi'fortuiie excites so inciitahly and wnngs from one's 
huirt ivhetlier one uill or no, but the kind of pity tied one 
yieUls to the dislrus>eil fur Uie xike of ones oun M.]f resjxxt 
i’ale mid treiublnig, uiUi his eyes suollui vmIIi te irs, he sexmeil 
toueiied by nothing but conexm for hi^ovwi sifety I ir from 
remembering tlut lie luul been a King, lie fon^ot Uui he nas 
a man, he lead all Uic cowanliceof a dwmneil tyrmt,(Uid all 
Uie seraility of a eimvicteil cniinn.d I put an end to this 
exlnbitioii of bxsenesi on one side aiul \ inity on the other b> 
licgging the commtviiuuer to e-ouiiiie Ium^eIf to the ohjtxt of 
Ills miMluii lie ssent uir wiUi the VtiUt dt. ihtinbrx^^ and I 

U K> bLl -11 „! ** I Ihmk tbo <yu««.a wu i L»vd sinloi eo tuu (1 
lukil tLena ( \oic l-v /Aju/vk) 

' l-4M«l>crti 1 tlkAil Ktso o c rsuuikc lu cute U] ita •-t » et l s 

chilt llete I «tll will out urul, cl I ul 

m»le ue ol^Hrsa 1 ci » Uute nwrv si acljr ll .en Uf 
Dtse Uy 1 s<A4 lustn„ a tUl« it IajwU » Ih I 11 

»Il<r hi« Ull cr • Jtalh, «tol he *c}a<»lc 1 iti/ut I wi fnuU**r *r J * 11 y 

1 icr cl lheC<.'CM~itUeoI i1.Uii.SsIi:ty}. TL«r»«ir» neesre U» I* 

il lb<«« ia.-cu|4sl by hi* leritly, iku*! we l*ser4 »» It-w* »i» 

rt snje M>J tra^U>j shun wh ch W4-Ie * • <»* 

•.•Icialle axr».«4jBl c/ okm t«»tf wr Lcatb. Ibe vli..*! »*jJ, » li att 
{UlriTf I kSSlCte Oct ihuMt -MtH </►——« s * 

**»i ^ la btAf *ay 1 til eJ }<Uye.„ fc&ljWt&l *e*y iS * 
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letl the room to e.scupe the ifnitilmle^ LhuL I saw the pri¬ 
soners were preparing to express. I relumed to the Council 
Room meditating on the str-ange fate that had made me the 
mediator between a powerful monarch and a wretched 
capuchin. 

On the followitig day, the 3rd September, we learnt that 
there had been a riot in the prisons. Shortly afterwards we 
luyird tliat some people connected with the Court had been 
nuvssacred. 

Finally, at about one (fclock we were informed of the death 
of the Princex<e de I^unballe, whose head, it was .said, was 
being brought to tlie 'Tejuple, that ^larie Antoinette might 
be made to kiss it. .Afterwards they were both to be dragged 
throimh the .streets of Paris. 

In tlie name of the Council of tiie Temple I wrote both to 
the General Council of the Commune and to the president of 
the Legislative A.v-embly, to inform them of the danger 
threatening the hostages confided to our care. We begged 
eacli of the.se two bodies to .send us .si.x commi.s.sioner.s cho.sen 
from lho.se of their own members who were most popular with 


—he w.'ui .-ju cx-‘:.i[iuchin—him lo thudfiicr.il Council of the Commune, 
ho.uud of hi.i own hch.vviour, rciic.Ucd hi;> h.ir.ni^'ue, mul produced hi.s 
prisoner. Tho Coum il, li.iviui' <juc.>lioncd llic Iivttcr, uppc-ircd .HJitialicd 
'viUi hiu aiijWcr.s .nid or<lcrcil him merely to bo conliued in the y^ml, 
A kind of loek-uj) conm.clt.tl wilii tho Commune, whero ho waa kept only a 
.sliort time. This s.vvcd him. 

It ia po.i.siblc th.it bolii tho Commis.uoncr.a :nul tho Council already had 
nnayivin^a with rcg.iul to tho pri^oiui. {Xvlc h’/ JJuuJoii.) 

* On tiiis occ,uion 1 tiuccccdcd in escaping tho pri-sonci-.s’ o.xprci-sions of 
"r.ititudo ; but about a month liter, on my return from the country— 
whither I had gono on a mi».sioii from tho provincial o.xccutivo powor—I 
w;ia again on iluty in tho Templo, and the moinont the pri.soncra saw mo 
they !>;iid countUiis kind thinga to mo. “ In whatever circumstances fate 
m.iy place mo,” a.iid Caput, “ I .sluill never forget how you risked your 
life to S.IVO ours. At present I can do nothing,” ho added ; “ but I have 
been longing to s.itl‘ify my luxirtfclt de.siro to assure you of our 
gratitude.” 

I answered that any of my collcague.s would Jiavo done as much as I, 
with no object but to do their duty. “ You Imvo been deceived as to the 
character of true patriots ; it is Unis that they answer their detractors.” 

The.so hist words seemed to impre.s3 him deeply. lie slowly turned his 
head, and looked at his wife with an e.vprcssion of some feeling, as though 
consulting her. Tlicy seemed to bo ashamed of being beaten in generosity 
by men whom they generally regarded as cannibals. 

I turned away, so as not to add to the painfulncss of their position. 
(iY ote by JDuujon .) 
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the mob, -uisunng them, m ’uiy event, of our cnlin. tievotjon 
to our dut) 

In the meantime a mounted orderly, dc>jjalchcil to rtton 
noitrt, infomictl us tbit an iinmcn>c crowd was jippro.u.hm,; 
Uic Temple, carr)irij; the Lamballc*s head mid dm^qini? htr 
IkhI^ \nth them, that they ttcrcdeinmuhin; Mane Viitumclli, 
and tliatin less than five minutes Uicy viould reach Uic'ltmplc 

'Iwo tomniLWoners were matantl^ dcs|wlchcd to mcxl them, 
to find out tlicir intentions ami to fritcnnsc uilli them 
otciisibly if circuniatanccs demanded it. \bo\c all the) 
were to secure the nun who was canynig the hend, tor it 
was ccrLain tliat he would le.id the mob, and if he could be 
guided nccorxling to our widica the crowd wouhl lx. more 
casil) rcstraiiicti 

Iwo oUicr coniniisMotiers vvere devjxatched into the nci,,h 
bouniig distncb, to unpn.'^ upon lho>c who Hxninl im>'t 
cxeateal that if they were to eommit abomnuble mid U'C 
less a entile, Puns could never be t!i in^il from the st un of 
it. nic-se commie loners wea reinfonaal hv M.vend 
Citizens who promised us to empio) every elFort to bniig the 
ina>l uU Iniate to re eson 

Hieclimour increased, nitd our dithtuUiiH uitli iL 'Hie 
otiicer on dut) m<kc<l ns fur onlcrs, mhhn.; that he luu! four 
hundrvtl well anuexl men for whom he could mivwer, hut tieit 
he would hike no re>{>on3ihilit) We told him thil uiir 
inUitUun was to eniplov force onl) its a lest ic^uiree for tlve 
prulevlion of life, tiuit it was our ihit) iirst to iieike uh 
of p%rsU.eioii, mid llul hi> bii inc-v, Uitrefure, w es Into 

the M.aunl) of his mails, etc He iiuult Ins emi gen suU 
u.aonhn.,lv 

III the btrxat Uie tiirong w es dn. wl) pro*h^l itis WcKnl 
Iwlh Mcles of ihe gn it gite o|x«es!, in unhr tlul tlu>.t. i nl 
side mi^hl lx. jvecilusl b) sevUg our jx ueabk u»tenti»«», i f 
which fuitlur esileiiea »i» « ipphisl hv i |xili n »f ti.»r 
Sal otud CtiLanl. who Atuud iltein icil in e do i!A tu e fn i» 
the outs de tntma,e. to tic im tr tlmir Noik ll^s dl 
the nmiH iloiirs, niwl jevivige'* wen? will ,,wutla! 1 1 eaw. of a 
suq ns< 

\S V hemil j folot gevl a. d ifio*cut Aoel .wd tKii a! U»l 
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they came! A tricoloured sash, hastily hung in front of the 
main entrance, was the only rampart that the magistrate con¬ 
sented to raise in opposition to the torrent, which seemed 
really uncontrollable. A chair was placed behind the tri¬ 
colour ; I climbed upon it, and waited. Soon the bloodthirsty 
horde appeared. 

At the sight of the honoured symbol the murderous frenzy 
in the heart of these men, drunk with blood and wine, seemed 
to yield to a feeling of respect for the national badge. 
Everyone tried with all his strength to prevent the violation 
of the sacred barrier; to touch it would have seemed to 
them a crime. They were anxious to appear right-minded, 
and actually believed themselves to be so; for public opinion, 
which constitutes the moral law of the people, has an 
unbounded influence over such men as these, who bow down 
before it even while they are outraging it. 

Two men were dragging along a naked, headless corpse by 
the legs. The back was on the ground; in front the body 
was ripped open from end to end. They came to a standstill 
before my tottering rostrum, at the foot of which they laid 
out this corpse in state, arranging the limbs with great par¬ 
ticularity, and with a degree of cold-blooded callousness that 
might give a thoughtful man food for much meditation. 

On my right, at the end of a pike, was a head that 
frequently touched my face, owing to the gesticulations of 
the man that carried it. On my left a still more horrible 
Avretch Avas with one hand holding the entrails of the victim 
against my breast, Avhile he grasped a great knife Avith the 
other. Behind them a huge coal-heaver held suspended at 
the end of a pike, just above my forehead, a fragment of 
linen drenched Avith blood and mire. 

As they appeared on the scene I extended my right arm, 
and there I stood, absolutely motionless, Avaiting for silence. 

I obtained it. 

I told them that the municipal body chosen by themselves 
had been entrusted-by the National Assembly Avith a charge 
for Avhich they, the Commune, Avere responsible not only to 
the Assembly but also to the Avhole of France, having sAvorn 
to deliver it up in the state in Avhich they had received it. 
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I toll! tlicm Uut >'heH we hcnnl Uie })coplo hail designs on 
Ihc life of Uic iwisonersi we refusal to oj>]>ose tliem by foree 
of anus; we had rejccUxl Uic idc.v witli liorror, being pcr- 
Jsuadal tl»at if ]ust argumcuU were once lend before a 
Frcnciniuui ho would nut f.ul lo listen to than. I made 
tliem see how impolitic it would be to dcpri\-c ourseUcs of 
such \aliubIo luvstages at tlie n cry moment when Ujo enemy 
was iu piwscssion of our frontiers. And on tl\e oUver Ivuwl, 
would it not l>e a proof of the pnNoners' innocence if we 
did not dare to bring Utem lo trial ? IIow' much more 
wortlxy is it of a groat jKvple, I addal, to condemn a King, 
guilty of ti-arson* to daitli uiwn Uie scairuld! Tins 
s.duUry exmnplo, wliilo it strikes wdl-jnsUlietl terror into 
the he.irts of tynuds, will inspire Uie jicoplcs of the world 
willi a doiout resjnx't for our naUon» etc. . . . I cndal by 
enlivaling them to resist Uio counsels of a few illalis^xvsal 
tieivons who widial to drive the men of l\ms into bcluiving 
wiUi \ioleiux' in onlcr uAerwarols to jxiism the minds of their 
provincial brethren aguust tlicm; mul Uan, to sliow Uicm 
Uie amtulaux' of the Council in Uielr gvxxl inlaiUons> 1 told 
them it h.ul been deercal Uut six of Uiem should Ix' 
admittal to nurcb round Uic gudai* wiUi the ami. 
inissioners at Uicir Uo.ul, 

Inst.uilly Uie Uuricr w.e. removal and alxmt a doren men 
enteroxl. bo.uing their sjxiils, Tliesc we lal towards the 
'I'ower, juul were able lo keep them fairly in check till they 
were joinal by the workmen, after vihich it w.cs more dilllcuU 
to rvstniin them. Some voicot ilenuiidal that Marie 
.\ntoincUo slwnild romc lo Uie whulow, whervujion oUars 
dcclaroxl Uut if slic did not show herself wo must go 
U|v-vl:urs, mul make her kiss the haul. We llung ourselves 
Ix'fotv llu'se iiuniacss swroring they sliouhl only emrv out 
their UorriUle design after jussing over tiie Uxlics of tluir 
nuintcijvd ollicers. One of Uie wrotclu's dcckilwl I vv.u taking 
the jvirt of the tyrant, .uid Innial ujxJii mo wiUi his pike m» 
furiously tlial I shoulvl iXThiinl^ have falkn undur hU blows 
if I luul simwai .my vwiknwt, or if miolhcr ni.m Kul not 
op|Histxl him, jxiinting oul Uut in my place he wonlil Ix' 
otdjgeil to act as 1 dal My mr of unoonevm imptessexl him, 
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atul when \vc went out ho was tho first to embrace me, and 
call mo a line fellow. 

In the meantime, two commissioners had thrown themselves 
in front of the first inner tloor of the Tower, and prepared to 
defend the approaches with devoted courage; whereupon the 
othei*s, seeing that they could not win us over, broke into 
horrible imprecations, pouring out the must disgusting 
obscenities, mingled with tbirful yells. This was the final 
gust of the storm, and we waited for it to blow over. Fear¬ 
ing, however, lest the scene should lead to some climax 
worthy of the actors, I decided to make them another speech.^ 
But what c»)uld I say ? How could I find the way to such 
degraded liearb.? I attracted their ntteiilion by gestures; 
they looked at me, and listened. I praised tlieir courage and 
their exploits, and made heroes of them ; then, seeing they 
were calming ih)wn, I gradually mingled reproach with 
praise. I told them the tr<»phies they were carrying wave 
connnon property. “ By what right," I added, “ do you 
alone enjoy the fruits of your victory ? Do they not belong 
to the whole of Baris ? Nh'ght is coming on. Do not delay, 
then, to leave these precincts, which are so much too narrow 
for your glory. It is in the Balais Royal, or in the garden of 
the Tuileries, where the sovereignty of the people has so 
often been trodden under foot, that you should plant this 
trophy as an everlasting memorial of the victory you have 
just won." 

“ 'I'o the Pahiis Royal!" they cried; and I knew my 
ridiculous harangue had won their approval. They left the 
phice; but first nauseated us with their horrible embraces, 
redolent of blood and wine,- 

* This seemed to mo tho last gentle means that remained to us; and X 
am convinced, by tlio cUcet I saw produced upon my barbarous audience 
as I went on, that I only gained’my end by tho big words I used,—words 
that in such a context woro an insult to reason and humanity. If I had 
failed I should have seized tho sabre of a National Guard and killed the fir.st 
man who haddared to come forward. When a man lovesovory thingconneeted 
with the glory of his country, and is deeply sensible of the duty it entails, 
there is nothing that he will not attempt, and I would almost say, attempt 
successfully.— (iVo/e by Danjon.) 

“ Wo have translated into Latin several lines that cannot bo quoted in 
Daujon’s words.—(Authors’ Note.) 

One of these men, after embracing mo, thrust in my face totam cunni 
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In Uie meantime tlio Lcgislati\c Assembly sent us tlie six 
commissioner!, for nhom «e askei They Icamt \riUi 
pleasure tliat the rumours tliat had been already sprc.ul aero 

txitnonm partem quam tpie a cadartre ixtuUni “nKrcAajn, a«ia/, 

jam/tUuai” Quampartem dumpilulauZal, ho seemed as proud as tho 
leader o{ tho Argooauts. 

On this subject I tbinh I ought to repeat what Bamo told to a friend of 
his and miQOi m whom I h%\Q G\cry conihlcnce 


• •• - U..S. ..sO .xiasojt 

of transport «e, posiquatn htite tnulurt eaoniint tvsfem c/ctnuriuel, non 
poiuiise silt tanperart Qittn, Itbtdine tKfennis ail tcnujjceium tarn eziviu 
eorpons, earn futiunt ; that liaeing next tom her heart out ho ato it on 
tbo spot, and be assured mo ho had never tnstod ani thini; so ilrlirioiii Ifn 



• • * ^ ...t * '■J ' •"! 

ovcryUluig Nfe should have been very glad to bo nd of them so 

olicapl; " 

I prefer to bclicvo that most of tho facto in this storr are greatly 
osaggcratcili not to ewy unirua 1 will support this opinion. 

Ut. The man from whom Uozire ea}s he receivi.'d tins homUe eon 
fsjence seems to liavo bcui tho same who sjtoko to me at the Tvtnple, 
aud showed mo what Bazire refers to, yet this man said uuthmg to 
mo beyond wlut I haro repeated, although it would have been more 
naturu aud less dangerous to speak openly at that time, sinco Um 
moment of action, if 1 may so describe it, u most hkUy to bo abo the 
moment of espansioo. 

thvdly Tbo massaervj of tho pn«oncrs took place in public; And this 
{isrticulor murder in sudi brootl daylight that the outrage is m 
coTuxivablo. 

3rdly Several individuals boasted of baring tom out the heart to 
which llaziro alludes, several others of haring eaten it; others again 
soul tliey avw it on the cud of a piLc, etc. 

4lhly I found my opinion, moreover, on tho fact that it is nu|^uMil le 
fur the most dtscaacd imaginations, even though iiiaaUn^l by the 
Llindvst passion, to dwell fur a mumcot without horror on sums jkirts 
of thu alroaous picture. Hut tinallj, I found it oa tho fact that 
li^re, when I put forward some of tbcM ubjecliuna, merely ontwered: 
'That was what ho toW me, but I d«Bt believe a wur.1 of vu” 

And 1, too,-—did 1 nut hear that sou ac'.UM) hts mother an.1 hii aunt of 
things that could haidly take idaco between self rcijKeUBg luversf 1 
heard it—I wrote it down—and I, Uw^ said 1 catu>ut l*Iie\« a wwot 
of il. 

Ah I if wo honour bamanity, if vee respect lUoralltj, let us belieso llisl 
lh«j mtuxiiatlon la which theso wretches weru wsllowlng, whhh had 
]irrlia|>s been lncreaa*.-d by « certain amount of s| {Isase, due, ^ doolt, U 
tho dangers that ihreslciK-d tho country, had dntcu them to drtecrslo sH 
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false, and in the name of the legislative body expressed their 
satisfaction with the way we had behaved. 

Hardly had the commissioners departed when Petion, the 
mayor, arrived. He appeared to be in a desperate state 
because we had allowed IMarie Antoinette to be made to kiss 
the Lamballe’s head. " No magistrate,” he said, “ should 
have permitted anything so horrible.” He wiis delighted to 
hear, not only that no one had entered the Tower, but that 
the commissioners who were with the prisoners had not even 
allowed them to approach the windows to find out the cause 
of the noise in the garden, but had made them go at once 
into another room at the back. 

Santerre, the commandant-general, also came to the 
Temple. 


We did not wisli to interrupt Daujon’s narrative by notes of 
our own, but a short postscript is necessary. 

The passage in which the municipal ofllcer describes the 
moral collapse and unreasoning fear of Louis XVI. at the ap¬ 
proach of the septembriscurs is calculated, no doubt, to give a 
shock to many of our readers; and no one can fail to be 
sui'prised, since in many other circumstances of gi’eater and 
more imminent danger the King showed so much courage, so 
much resignation—so much insensibility, if the word is pre¬ 
ferred—that it is veiy astonishing to hear of his trembling at 
the news that a band of mui’derers Avas approaching. They 
had been nearer him on the 6th October, and at Varennes, 
and on the 20th June, and he had remained unmoved. When 

that is most sacred. But let us bowaro of adding anything to what is 
already only too horrible, 

I will end this deplorable tale Avith a fact that shows how cautious one 
must be in believing anything that is contrary to nature. 

A father and mother, very Avorthy people, both moral and humane, Avho 
had trained their children on the same lines, assured me that one of them 
had boasted of taking part in the massacres of September: and that it Avas 
only a fcAV hours before his death, after a long illness, that he confessed to 
them that he had not even been in the prisons, but had said he had been 
there to avoid looking like a coAvard, and because he heard others saying 
the same. 

Yet he had covered his BAVord Avith blood; he had put blood upon his 
clothes; he had accused himself of a crime he had not committed. The 
fact that he had not committed it Avas a crime against the public opinion 
of the moment; and hoAV many, perhaps, Avere guilty of no other .—{Note 
hy Daujon.) 
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Jic crossed Uic gnnicn of Ihc rmfcrics on Ihc ntoniins* t f Uic 
JOlii August lie hail been fori qairUr of in hour hi llic viij 
iukUI of m unconlrollctl mob, who^c 4|»j>clJtc lud Ikcji whcfttil 
l»^ the Uootl of the newlj munlcreU SuIcau uul 'jgicr Itut 
his ilisconcerting inili(rtrcncc did nut rurs.kke him fur an JiutaiiL 
“How CArlj Uic lca\c4 are filUug this >cir* * was hvs oul> 
nlfcction on Uic cicnU of Uic dai 

And aflerwanlsj on the iUt Juiuaiy, was his ntUtude tleit 
of t cowinl? TIic only tuo wiUic^cs who wire ihlc to witili 
him closet) on the scalTuId—hU confessor mid his csccutionir-— 
Ixjth testified tlut he died wtUi heroic rcsigiulion 

I do not think, (hen, lleit these few lines hy Diujon need do 
my reil injury to the memory of Louis W1 Nut tle\l I duubt 
the tniUi of the story, but it u scry prolublc ilut thu nun vrtio, 
without being Uid, w is rough ind nthcr unrnihscd, nuy hi hts 
teitrcd fur tile (ynisiluie brindcd iscuw mhcc i mere iiiunnnUry 
wcikncss,~cxcueihlc enough, one must adinil, after so many 
weeks imd months and years s(K.iit in a^ony mul dinlluiiuniticnU 
And if it IS true tint the King t leibitua) cahniicis furkx k. hiiii, 
iUid his uerxes fur once obtained Uic upjw.r luiul, we can only 
ivsume that as t rule he cuntrullctl them, mul tlut the tnsemb 
liiUty uMuhy nUnhutcil to his callous nature should trilly U 
isenlicil to Uie ofuuijicclcd force of hl« clunclcr One wouUI 
lertihily not lemr ei|iceltd n cunelusiun so ilatlcring to the 
King to be drawn frvtii Diuyuns lumliic lanns \M a one 
cihibitiun of fear rctiuiuU us tlvit the hhAit uf Henri IV It iwrd 
m hu Seine On all the utlier occesuuii, n» doubt, he was 
nfniJ, but afraUl after the tame fashion is hU aiiccitir, wl.a 
LS he dung hiuvsclf into the UilcW of the Uittle was wmt U» 
grind hb teeth aiul aay *^oo «ri trrmlHiig^ arc yoO^ 
can uc? If you only knew where I was taking y» al ‘ 

It IS with llic greatest re|»u„naiiee tlwl we aj j n*ieh another 
luljcel the t)aj|4iJns Imnible w» nls in eianccluo witJi lu» 
mother, hb tbtir, and his aunt* Here we are dralmg with the 
gTialesl ertne of l‘c llesi lulion. ar4 the nwnl |1 *. 

s ikIj, tlut WAS c»er fonued hi a I u«wi bfme It w*» »<rj 
Ud ly llcbrtf, the mfa«.»a»S /V'’e wU* r«4K‘u»« I 

\lir tUvi wful Ulra if n.ikmg llie w*s rsl‘Ui'<<e tin 

I ^lh*r—ami In *uih Urn*' (We |if«r t-f '^r r* e'en w'^ 
» li to ki« w wh»l UiiaS wm I * M tai; pink n * It* 

t lit liAiv » » *ary i* s»d I 
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We will make a conti’ibution to this heartbreaking story in 
the form of another document^ a document even more terrible 
perhaps than the official minutes that were read aloud in court in 
the presence of the wretched and indignant mother. 

We know that on the 19 th January, 17941, Simon’s functions 
as the Dauphin’s tutor came to an end. An English agent, in 
regular correspondence with Lord Granville,^ wished to learn, 
from Simon himself, the exact condition of Louis XVI.’s son 
at the time. This agent twice succeeded in meeting the too 
notorious cobbler.' The latter did not deny that he had left 
his post from sheer disgust; he Avas horrified by what he had 
seen. The English spy reported these intei’vieAvs to his Govern¬ 
ment in the following Avords : 

Simon admits that the King (Louis XVII.) has been taught 
the habit of drinking strong liquors, and that he has no sort of 
education; that Hebert and the soldiers with whom he is 
throAvn teach him nothing but foul and blasphemous language. 
He declares that more than once he wished to counteract these 
lessons, and incurred very ^reat danger on account of the child’s 
indiscretions. Those who give me this information add that 

they do not believe a word of this. Simon.thinks 

that the measures taken at that time to make him (Louis XVII.) 
give evidence against his mother, and to prove by his condition 
that the evidence was true, Avere enough to injure him, body and 
soul. He has no hesitation in saying that there is something 
the matter Avith the boy and that nothing is being done to cure 
him. He is given nothing to amuse him but the most obscene . 
books, and in fact, since the King’s death, everything possible 
has been done to deprave him. He says that now and then the 
boy feels his position, and cries, and becomes desperate; and 
then the commissioners divert him Avith brandy and billiards: 
and that several times Hubert has threatened him that he Avill 
have him guillotined, and that this terrifies him so horribly 
that he (Simon) has often seen the child faint aAvay at the 
threat.” ^ 

The threat Avas by no means an empty one ; for the frenzied 
brains of the politicians of the day Avere haunted by the idea of 

^ Probably Lord In some of the later notes the name is so 

spelt. —( Translator.) 

Francis Drake to Lord Oranville. Schedule No. 2 (Feb. 12th, 1794). 
Historical Mamiscripts Commission. The manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, 
Esq., preserved at Droprmore, vol. II., p. 529. 
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sending this child of nine jcirs old to the scaFbhi I)»d not 
liilUut-Vftrcnne &.\y ?—'«Ixt the -\lhcd ^x>\scrs undcnlAnd j^Uinlj 
tliat the bltdc ibo\c Uie Iifiil of Uic tyrant's 15 hanging by 
4 single Uirc^d, md iLit if Uiey ids nice one slip iiiarcr he will 
be the first victim of the )>co|dc. It U b> vigorous mcasuirs of 
this kind tluit n ulh government gams ^clf confidence.” * 

We must couijdctc l)iujoii*& mrrvtuc with tno other docu¬ 
ments. We must follow Uic munlcnrs xs they rirry MnU/nede 
LiinUvlle*'s renuins .aw vy from the 'Icinplc, and must Icvrii the 
end of the repulsive incident. 

'Ihc Due dc Penthievre, luiiig wanutl of the iLingers tint 

threatened the Princes.c dc I^mUvItc, lud clurgcd M. de -. 

to keep (ns eye uiwii her, nul "supjKiiing any lunn ihouU 
hip{)en to her to hntt her /Wy JuHoirnl Khrrtifr it snu f*rmf J iiul 
Ilvvc it buried in the- ncvrr't cemetery till it could l>c Uken to 
Dreux " 

Tins, it must l>e admitted, vr-u a very strange prccvulion Nj 
clear a premonition of the humble scene tlut fulluwrd the 
princess's death vruuKI seem to vlunr, not nirnly tlut the 
murderers acted vvith premeditation but «vrii, mrrrdihlc &s it 
ap|>cars, tluit the Due dc I'cnthievrc Ind reccuid notice of thrir 
inlcntlunv 

Ik* that as it nuy, M dc-ordered thfic devoted senanU 

lo dlsgviUc llicnvvelvws vo tlval they vuuUl ivok \*rt.slbly W ttcv‘g 
nUed, gave them i fvirly Urge eum in kiievll liingau/i, and 
enjoined ujxm them to »jcir« nothing in llicir r{'‘oil» to fuSfd the 
duke's behests, if by any uiduppy dunce the jrmct^i could 
not Ikt Mved Wclicr, ill •> imti in tii» ^lcmot^, dc-critirv the 
slmige jiercgrin-vlionv of these tmivurici. 

“'llie l*nmiss de* UimUdh,'* he %vy«, “kul ith v|»«v! i>i» the 
‘ind, and they vivjv Ugvmmig to hnjv, v»h«.u on tlie Jnl lh» if 
vein.* mfuniKil tint the niuvuciv* were Umg rrirffut 
iliLvllv .M. de ' — !• t« told tlut lie viUain* l-wt j nt an 

clwl to the* life of the* <^.iau\ frictul an*! -yteeu*! it>oU*d 
to glut Ihiir infcijuvl r ii|-*m her still ipavirmg rviuv-n*. 

•‘U vs vs lUcU tlut lU»** Ibrev fulllfi.l «*raa.l*^ o»<r- 
coimng llfC horror «ilh which the earn d»il» noj r»d 
joined Ihun ui the lioj*? *>f «*evinng tU pi *0. *n'* 
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body. The cannibals wished first to carry it to the Hotel de 
Toulouse.’^ Someone warned the prince’s retainers, who 
shuddered at the bare idea, but nevertheless, did not wish 
to oppose it. They opened all the entrances, and tremblingly 
aAvaited the horrible procession. They were already in the 
Rue de Clery when a man, touched by the horror that the 
prince’s household must surely feel if this dreadful spectacle 
were thrust upon them, went up to Charlat, who was carrying 
the head, and asked him where he was going. 

“ ‘ To make this-kiss her fine furniture.’ 

“ ‘ But you are making a mistake. This is not her house: 
she does not live here any longer, but at the Hotel de Louvois 
or the Tuileries.’ 

“ And it was quite true that the princess had some stables 
in the Rue de Richelieu, and some rooms in the palace, 
though this did not alter the fact that her real home was in 
the Hotel de Toulouse. But happily the brigands believed 
this good-hearted man, who thus saved the prince’s faithful 
servants from a deeply painful experience. The horde of 
savages, then, did not stop at the hotel, but went to the 
Tuileries. They were not allowed to enter the palace, 
however. Then they returned to the corner of the Rue des 
Ballets, in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine,- opposite the notary’s 
house, and went into a tavern, where there seemed some hope 
of robbing them of the mutilated body; but they seized it 
again and flimg it on a heap of corpses near the Chatelet. 
The emissaries of M. le Due de Penthievre imagined that 
they could easily find it there again, and turned all their 
attention to securing the head. 

“It was still adorned by her beautiful hair, when the 
monsters came to a fresh decision: namely, to make the 
wretched woman look once more upon the scenes in which she 
would no longer move ^—for in their horrible delirium they 

1 Where the Due de Penthievre usually lived. It is now the Bank of 
France. It seems evident that the murderers, before going to the Hotel de 
Toulouse, had gone to the Temple ; for, as we have seen, it was by Daujon’s 
advice that they went back to the heart of the town. 

2 [Sic) Here we should read Rue Saint-Antoine. The end of the Rue 
des Ballets was opposite to La Force, where the Rue Malher is now. 

3 All these allusions enable us to form an idea of the route followed by 
those who were carrying Madame de Lamballe’s remains. From La Force 
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thought Uic scnsda-iS ixntAiitv of Uicir Mctuu wtrc -»liU 
coiiiciom of tlicjr oulnigi>. At Ihe »cr) rnonicnt tlwt Uic 
hLud ^KV^scU unJtr Ujc door of L.i Toro., i li.unla'v>tr 
spruig fonvurd mul, uiUi Uic most aslomdung dctUnU, 
cut oif tl)o hair 

cniisNint's of "Nf |l Due ik I'LnUutvre «i.i\ umcli 
distressed h) Uu'^ for Uie} knew the pnna. nould lu'e 
cspcciUly dcsiixd to keep tlic pnutVN»a luir. but Uicy 
became onl) the inua oiixious to get ikioscnsIoh of what « vs 
left, mid after having nduced Clvarlat’* mmil to v 'talc of 
complvU confuMUii thv^ iKP^itulwl him to haw Uiv jnke 
at Uic door of a t.i\cni| into which two of Uivm accoinivuncst 
him It is sud tlut the man P* look mlnuiLage of Uut 
momuil to drig Uil liaul from the iron lliat pitrceil it ind 
to wrap it til a napkin with which he lud pruMihtl hiinM.If 
0(1 puq)o-< Uc xnnmontti hn conirult.'i uid went with 
them to Uiv Popuicuurt MXtion^ whirv he divluxtl tlul he 
Ivuh wraptxxl in the tupkiii, » hv ul tJvit he w^hid to 
di(>a>it lit t!iv evtuvUrv of Uiv Qunizi>\mghs mid tluit )>v 
would coiiiv nut (La) wiUi two others of iiu coumului to Like 
li awa),aiid would give a Iuuu!aai crowns in sdwr to the 
|Kx>r of Uiv uctioit 

‘‘'lilt) rciKirlcd to dv —— »ihil Uk) had donv, 
aiu! he tuhisvd Uivui to ^^o to the seWtun wnr uarl) Uiv nut 
uionnug, and nvadv vrruigvinviiU vl-s.ttlii.rv fur the rvcuwry 
of thv bod) It w L> in a hdf nnmal huuw? that Uiv nnuunv 
of Uiv unluppv victims hul lx\ii LuiL M dv 
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neither trouble nor money in his efforts to find those of 
Madame de Lamballe, but without success. In the meantime 

M. de -, seeing that his emissaries had not retimicd, 

was beginning' to suspect their good faith, for he had handed 
over to them all the money they asked for, when he was told 
that the three men had been arrested on the charge of 
murdering Madame de Lamballe. 

“M. de - hastened to the section without delay and 

testified to the truth so persistently tliat the commissioners of 
the section not only set the prince’s servants at liberty, but 

authorised M. de- to take away Madame de Lamballe’s 

head. He went to tlie cemetery at Quinze-Vingts with a 
plumber, placed in a leaden box all of the precious remains 
that had been rescued, and despatched them to Dreux, where 
they were deposited in the same vault that was to receive the 
body of M. de Peuthievre.” 

One cannot fail to be touched by the unemotional terms of 
the official report drawn up at the section of the Quinze-Vingts, 
in the very hour that the Due de Penthievi'e’s envoys arrived 
with the desecrated remains of the Queen’s friend. Whatever 
Weber may say, the prisoner’s body was found, as the following- 
document shows. 

The original of this document is preserved in the Carnavalet 
Museum, and is one of the various relics that were formerly in 
the Ledru-Rollin Collection. The text has already been 
published by M. Bertin. 


Extract from the Original Minutes of the Quinze- Vingts 

Section. 

“ In the year 1792, the first of liberty and equality, on the 
3rd of September, there came before the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the Section of the Quinze-Vingts the Sieurs Jacques- 
Charles Hervelin.^ drummer of the gunners of the Section des 
Halles, formerly the battalion of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
residing at No. 3, Rue de la Savonnerie, opposite the little 
Rue d’Avignon, at the sign of the Caclran Bleu; Jean-Gabriel 
Queruelle, cabinet-maker in the Rue du Faubourg Saint- 
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-Vntoinc, at the corner of the Hue S<unt‘Nicola?, in Bouiicau » 
house; Jntolne Pouqiut, gunner in the .Moatreuil Stetion, 
Ijiing at No. 25, Xluc Jc Cluironnc, in the house of Situr 
Vicq; Pierre Ferric^ stationer at No. 59, Hue I’opiiicourt;— 
bearers, of the hotly of the cUdrrant Lainlxillc, who 

Jiad jiist been killetl in Ujc Hotel tie la Force and ttho>c huul 
had been carried by sonic other jicrs^ons through the ojk'ii 
•.I reeU at the cml of a pike, ‘riiey iiifonncd u* llwt they Iw/l 
found tile folioiung articles in her gannenU:—A small book 
with gilt-cdgwi pages, bound in red morocco and Lulillid 
The Imiiaiion nf Christy a jiockct'liook of red morocco, 
a ease containing eighteen natioiu) assi^mis of five Hires 
each, a gold ring set ^uUi a tnotcabic blue stone, bcnialli 
uiiich >r.u some fair iuiir lied In n tnicduver'it knot, trith 
thcsc'ionh»nbo>ejt: Ilzaublanrhctlbqterrorsi rtphtx'ofthe 
root called racinc t/'./iig'/t/tTrr, a lilUc ivory {lenholdcr ^ith 
a gold (K'li and two little circles of gold, a little knife with 
tno blades and a iurloisohcthmuI'Mlvcr IluhIIc; a cork<n:w 
of Kngibh steel, a little |i.uror pmeen in Knglish sttxl for 
pulling out hair>, a small sheet of onlinary cmlbuord witli a 
piilurc bearing some indeeiphentblc wonlsa lUtofhncn and 
uUiir gannenti on a piece of |u{ar, l»o little gloM buttles 
uitli gold top', one' cuuUining ink luid the oUiir some wafers 
<if vanouscolour,,ami a sort of puturc with utlcign on l;olh 
sidi“» of it, nprvHiiting o» one side a llaming hiart wrcallad 
uitli tlionev and piereed with d.iggcr, wiUi this hgind 
IkIuu Cor JesUy amhii fiu>, /xrtniM, ami on tlic utlar a 
llammg he.irt piiitX'Kl wilii a iLigger, cinbrouhml all n«u»l 
With blue si!k-,->icll of winili w^ ix.ei)unul in Uie prvM.iuc of 
till’aliovi^-iuitHd .'ind uiuhrsigiKil, to wliuiu »e’ ntnnjol all 
the articles a.% Uu’i <J«,»ind, to be tden by Ibtin .u«l iJi Imml 
o»ir to the N.ilituuil .\vw.mhlv, in .uvunUiuv with tUif 
jirocmse nxid avuiramx’, in acknowbdgiianl of whith tla*/ 
gave us a tvceipt .AJid sigjjtsl U«ir lunas together with to, 
comnUsrtioiitr* and registrar, »'wi,.ou, eo.ii' 

luis'joinrs. //nut, registrar. 

•• Atui o« till’ (wituc ilay, »t sevea otiwek 111 t{>c cVel.ng, 
Cltuell JaojUcs Fu.nlrh 111 tl.c of tl< 

ileynuuket. No. i»D, llue ‘U* a] Ufws 

b*S 
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the Cuminittee of the Quiuze-VingLs .scciioii, jusking us to use 
our authority in the matter of burying the ci-dcvant rrincessc 
(le Lamballe’s head, which he had just succeeded in securing. 
Since we could but applaud the patriotism and humanity of 
the siiid citizen, we, the undersigned commissioners, instantly 
proceeded to the Foundlings' Cemetery, and there had the 
head buried, and chew up the present report of the said 
burial, in order to promote the truth and make sure of the 
facts at the time. 

“ DcL’squc’llc and ii'avard, commissioners; Pointcl, Rcnct^ 
secretaries.” 


Finally, without wishing to spread the rumour that Madame 
de Liunballe was the mistress of Pliilippe Kgalite, Due d’Orleans, 
we will (piote tlie following extraet from tlie report of an English 
agent employed in Paris at the beginning of September, 17.92. 
It is a finished picture of the absolute indilference with which 
people who prided themselves on beuig philosophei’s .acquiesced 
in tragedies that did not aflect their peiaional safety. 

“ Madame de Lamballe wjis literally cut to pieces in 
the most cruel and the most indecent way. Her head and 

her heart were carried on pikes through the streets. 

When this murder took place on Monday, Lindsay and some 
other Englishmen were at the Palais Iloyal with the Due 
d’Orleans. While they were waiting for dinner they heard a 
large crowd making a great noise, and going to the window 
they saw Madame de Lamballe’s head, which was being 
taken to the Temple,^ where it wees shown to the Queen. 

“ Overcome with horror at the sight, they drew back 
into the further end of the roonj, where the Due d’Orleans 
was sitting. He asked what was going on. They answered 
that the mob was carrying a head on the end of a pike. 
‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ is that all ? Well, let us go to dinner! ’ 

“ While they were at dinner he asked if the women in 
the prisons had been massacred, and having received the 
answer that several of them had suffered this sad fate, 
he said: ‘ Tell me, pray, what has become of Madame 

^ Or, HO doubt, to bo more exact, which they were hriwjing hack from the 
Temple and taking to the Tiiilcries. 
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de Lamballe.' M. Walkiers, who was seated beside him, 
intimated, by a mo^cmcni of his hand round his neck, 
that she had been killed. ‘ I understand } ou,’ said tlic duke, 
and immediately began to speak of something else.” ^ 

* LtiUra from Mr. BurQtr to Lord Granmlle , under claUj of September 
8, 1792. lixstoncal Marauenpti Commwnoxu The Manm^cnpla of J. D 
FortascMe,Esq.,jtra(.rwda4..Dropi)Uire. (VoL U.) 
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A MANSIIKVANT IIMI'LOYKD IN TIIIJ TEMl’Li: 

(lOi’H August, 1792—19tii Octouer, 1793) 

Louis Francois Tuugy was bom in Paris on the 18 th July, 
1763, and at the age ot' twenty-one entered the King’s service. 
He filled a very modest post in the royal kitchens, and it was 
his devotion to his employers, and nothing else, that won him 
fame. 

We are about to read of the manner and circumstances in 
which he showed this devotion. From July to October, 1793 > 
he was the sole remaining link that connected the prisoners of 
the Temple with the outer world. 

After leaving the Temple, Turgy joined his family at Tournan- 
en-Brie; later on he accompanied Louis XVI.'s daughter to 
Vienna; in 1799 he was at Mittau, at the Court of the e.xiled 
Louis XVIIL, and it Wiis there that he met Clery, who, at the 
mstigation of the Princess of Hohenlohe, was putting together 
his recollections and writing an account of the imprisonment in 
the Temple. He begged Turgy to show him the letters of the 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth, but these precious documents 
had been left at Tollman, and Turgy’s father destroyed them 
at the time of the Consulate, lest, if the relics were found, he 
should be suspected of royalist tendencies. It was those who 
had been readiest to stake their lives during the Terror who 
were seized in this way with a sort of reactionary fear when the 
danger Avas over. For many of them the nightmare did not 
begin till the day dawned. 

Turgy then, at the time of the Restoration, possessed nothing 
but his very aceurate recollection of all that had occurred, and 
the contents of a few undated notes. It Avas Avith the help 
of these documents that his narrative Avas Avritten. It Avas 
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published in 1818, among the documentary authonties for the 
Htsloire de Louts XVII by Eckard, who undertook to revise it. 

As early as 1799> at Mittau, the Duchesse d’.ingoulcme hid 
shown her gratitude to Turgy by promphng Louis XVIII. to 
Avnte the follow mg testimomal: 

“I have the greatest satisfaction m stating that during the 
imprisonment of the late King my brother in the Temple, and 
after his death, as long as it was possible to ser\ e the late King 
my nephew, the late Queen, his mother and my sister-in-law, 
the late Madame Ehzabeth my sister, and Madame la Duchesse 
d’Angouleme my niece, the Sicur Turgy served them with un¬ 
failing courage, fidelity, zeal, and intelligence. And snice I 
caimot at this moment reward lum as I should ivish, 1 desire 
at least that this testimomal should be for him a certificate 
of merit for ever, and for his children and descciidmts an 
incentive to effort, that they may m future jears miiLTtc the 
example he has given them: In witness whereof I line ivnltcn 
and signed this testimomal with my own hand, and have had my 
seal aifixed to iL At the CasUc of Mittau this I7th December, 
1799 •Signed Louis" 

Tlie King kept his promise In 181-1 Turgy was nominated 
an officer of the Legion of Honour and received a jwteut ot 
nobility When he died m Pans, on the Hli June, 18S3, he 
was first takl dc chamhre and udicr-of-the-closet to Her Ilo^al 
Highness Madame la Duchesse d'iVngouIcmc 

On Uic lOtli August, 1792,1 found it impossible to obtain 
admission to tlic Tuilcnes. On tliu two following da^s my 
attempts to get intoLcs EcuiIlaiiUwcre c<|ually umJcss. Tlie 
rojal family ate noUmig Uicru but Uic food brought to them 
from various places by the people wlio hail remained wiUi 
their Majesties, Having licard that Louis XVI. was to be 
removed to tlic Temple, I burned off to M. Mtnanl dc 
Chous), Conunissar)-general of the King’s llousthold, to 
-ecurc Uic fivour of being cniplo)Cil tliLiv. lie promiHxl me 
that, wherever Uie rojal famil) were loilgeol, if a single 
manservant of luiy kind were iieoxlcU, he would name no one 
but Ill) self for the post, because he Knew Uut this would 
ple.iso the Quean. He at once dusixilchctl M. HuLlie, 
Comptroller of the Dulterj, to ask at the town lull for 
tiekeU of admission, but be uuue back at five o’clock and 
CO 
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In the dress he wore while conhned in the Temple. 
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said that the officials would only promise the tickets for the 
next day, the 14th. I foresaw that once the King were in the 
Temple it would be impossible to gain admission without an 
inquiry and various formalities that would frustrate my end ; 
for, since I had never been concerned wth anything but my 
duties, I had nothing to recommend me to the enemies of the 
royal family. Without speaking of it to anyone else, I said 
to my comrades, Chretien and Marchand: “ Let us simply go 
to the Temple; perhaps if we show a bold front they will let 
us in.” They followed me. We arrived at the main entrance 
at the very moment when one of the officers of the guard was 
allowing a man to pass in. This man was supplied with 
a ticket, and I recognised him as being in the King’s employ. 
I begged the officer to let me speak to this man, and told the 
latter that I and my companions also belonged to the House¬ 
hold. At first he hesitated ; then he answered : “ Take my 
arm, and make your companions take yours, and I will get 
you in.” Which he did. We were taken to the kitchen, 
where I found no supplies of any kind. Three times I was 
obliged to go out to procure what was necessary. I decided 
to go out by the door called the Porte du Baillage,^ and took 
the precaution of making the porter and the guards look at 
me well, so that I should be able to get in again. 

We laid the King’s supper in the same room of the palace 
that H.S.H. Madame la Princesse Louise Adelaide de 
Bourbon-Conde has now made into her chapel.^ The royal 
family continued to have their meals in this room until the 
Great Tower became their only lodging.® 

The royal family, after being confined for three days 

^ See page 29, Plan A, No. 63. 

^ That is to say in the large salon of the Temple, Plan A, No. 22. 

The Great Tower only became their lodgings on the 26th October; and 
although it is quite certain that Turgy was well-informed, especially with 
regard to everything concerned with the domestic arrangements of the 
royal family, it seems astonishing that the prisoners should havo been 
taken to eat their meals in the rooms of the Temple Palace. To reach 
them it was necessary to go out of Palloy’s enclosure, and, as the passage 77 
had been cut short (see plan B), to cross the entire garden from end to end. 
That they did this is hard to accept. 

Madame de Tourzel, on the contrai’y, says they Avent doAvn, at the hours 
of their meals, to a little room that Avas beloAV that of the Queen and 
served as a dining-room. 
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in the tiny cells of the Feuillants, would ha\e Uioughl tliein- 
selves comparatively fortunate if tliey had beeji left in 
the palace. But after supper t!ie King was informed that, 
in oitler to ensure his safely and tliat of his family, they were 
to occupy the Tower during the night. The seutiies ^sllo 
had been posted on c\eiy landing of the Tower were all 
Mai-scillais, who ne>cr ceased singing while tlie Queen A\as. 
passing up to her rooms, as well as thioughout tlic night: 

“ iladamt mottie d ea lour, 

Ne eatt quand descendra.” 

Two days after our arri\al the commissioners of the 
Commune wished to know who hod ailmittcd us to the 
Temple. I answered that tlie Committees of tlio ^Vsscmbly, 
after having enquiries made in our section ?, hwl authorised us 
to take up our duties here: whereupon they retii'cd. The 
next day Cbabot, a deputy, Sonterre, tiic ComnmudanU 
general, and BilIaud*Varcnncs, at that time acting os 
procurcnT'gini-rat to the Commune, came to identi^* all the 
people who had remained with the ro)nl family, and to make 
a list of tlicir names. They asked us if wc had been in tlie 
King’s employ, and I answered in the nfilmiatiNc. “But 
who 0.111 Iws 0 let 3 ou come in here?’" cried Cbabot. 1 told 
him that Potion and lifatmel, after nmking enquiries in our 
•icctioii, had allowed us to come in. “In that cunc,” said 
Cbabot, “ it must bo bccaxisc jou ate good citizens, llemmn 
at jour posts, and tlic nation wll take better care of jou 
than tlie tjrant c>er did.” 

\Vlicn wc were alone my comrades, who were much 
alarmed, said to me: “0o jou want to be tlic de.illi of 
us all? You tell Uie town councillors that wc were sent liere 
by the Asscmbly,and jou tell the deputies that we were sent 
by the Commune: wc wisli we were well out of it!” 
No\erUlolcs^, they ixmmned in the Temple and were failhful 
to their duty, lea\ing the pLicc only when I left it mjM-lf, as 
I sluill pres>cntly relate. 

As soon as the King was rcino^ttl to the Temple the uutot 
minute prcaiutioub were jircscrilxsl, TliU wa-, the lonlinc in 
ui> own siaxial de|urlmi.nL Before diniar or aiiy other 
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meal someone went to the Council Room to summon two of 
the municipal officers. They came to the serving-room, 
where the dishes were prepared and tasted before them, so 
that they might see there was nothing concealed in them, nor 
anything suspicious about them. In their presence the 
decanters and coffee-pots were filled. The covers for the 
decanters of almond-milk were torn, according to their 
directions, by any person and from any piece of paper they 
chose. 

Then we all proceeded to the dining-room, but we did not 
lay the table till we had shown it, above and below, to the 
officers; Ave unfolded the tablecloths and napkins before 
them; they tore the rolls in halves and probed the crumb 
with forks, or even Avith their fingers. 

Nevertheless, I was often able, in a passage or the corner of 
a staircase,^ to replace the paper stopper of a decanter by 
another, upon Avhich some Avarning or neAvs had been Avritten, 
either Avith lemon-juice or Avith extract of gall-nut. Some¬ 
times I rolled a note round a little pellet of lead, covered it 
with another piece of stronger paper, and threw it into 
the decanter of almond-milk. I indicated what I had done 
by a sign upon Avhich Ave had agreed. When the paper 
stoppers had no Avriting already upon them they Avere used 
by the Queen and Madame i^lizabeth for giving me orders 
or information to transmit to someone else. 

Some of the means Ave employed for communicating Avith 
each other are described in M. Hue’s book and in Clery’s 
journal: but as it Avas necessary for these means to be varied, 
they demanded the gi'eatest caution, and often involved 
delays in transmitting neAvs to the royal family. To obviate 
aU these inconveniences the Queen and Madame ^llizabeth 
devised a way of corresponding directly Avith me by signs. 

^ The kitchens and offices of the Temple were a long way from the 
Tower (see Plan A). We shall see, in Moelle’s narrative, how the dishes 
for the prisoners’ table Avere carried through the Grand Prior’s Palace and 
the immense garden of the Temple—the whole length of the existing 
square. There was nothing unusual, moreover, about this journey; at 
the Tuileries till 1830, the King’s meals were carried in this way through 
the whole series of rooms. Even at Versailles the strange procession was 
daily to be met with in the courts of the palace, escorted by an armed 
guard. 
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The follo^\ ing is a list of the signals suggested to me one 
by one by the pnneesses, m connection uitli the oents of 
September, 1792, ivith a \*iew to their being kept informed 
both of the progress of tlic foreign armies and of tlie 
transactions of the Comention, in spite of the increased 
Mgilancc of tlio municipal officers Ihe) are in Madame 
^.li 2 abeth‘’s handwnting 

For the English place the right thumb upon the right epe , 
if they are landing near Nantct, place it on the right car, 
f near Calais, on the left car 

If the Austrians are sncccsftd on the Belgian frontier, 
place the lecond finger of the right hand on the right eye If 
they are entering the country hij ,^ay of Lille or from the 
Maycnce direction, use the third finger ai above 

For the troops of the King cf Sardinia, use the fourth 
fingcrin the same 7>.oy 

V13 —Be careful to Xeep the finger stationary for a longer or 
shorter time according to the importance of the battle 

When they arc aithin fifhen Icagies of Puns folio o the 
mine older for the fingers but be careful to place thiin on the 
mouth 

If the Po eers should be concerning thcinschci <,ith the 
loyal family, touch the hatr ,i.ith the fingtri of the right hand 

If the Coiiiaxtion should pay any attention to them, me the 
Icf hand but should that body go on to the onhr of the day, 
me the right 

If the Conxcntion should ‘cithdra^, pass the cbole hand 
over the head 

Should the troops adiancc and be succesful, touch the nose 
i,ith one finger of the right hand, and list, the j:holc hand 
i.hcn they are cithin fifteen hagius of Pam 

'I he left side is only to be used to indicaU the successes 
of the Contention 

In anra.m/ig' any question the right hund is to be used and 
not the left 

ihcsc signals, as is oidcnt, ns lull as the (jucsliom in 
\anoiis notes, refer to the |iojM»nnd fe irs of the pmu-e-'sc'S 
or to infonnation, Init or faUe, meiusl hv tliiui 
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The written correspondence went more fully into the 
subjects that I could only vaguely indicate by signals. For 
in spite of the vigilance of eight or ten persons hardly 
a day passed during the fourteen months that I was in 
the Temple, -svithout my delivering some notes or other 
to the royal family, either by means of the devices already 
mentioned, or while I was giving them the objects connected 
with my duties, or receiving them from their hands. Or 
else I would put the note in a ball of thread or cotton, 
and hide it in a corner of a cupboard, or under the marble 
table, or in the hot-air holes of the stove, or even in the 
basket that the sweepings were carried away in. A movement 
of my hand or eyes indicated the spot where I had succeeded 
in hiding the ball. In this way the King and the princesses 
were nearly always kept informed of the progress of events. 

The facilities that I had for going out two or three times a 
week to fetch provisions enabled me to be the bearer of any 
instructions that the King or Queen wished to send to 
anyone, and to bring back any notes or news that were 
given to me for their Majesties. I also kept the frequent 
trysts that M. Hue made with me, sometimes in the most 
lonely parts of Paris and sometimes out of to’vvn, when 
he would give me letters for the King or answers to his 
Majesty’s orders. Neither persecutions nor imprisonment 
nor, in a word, any fear for his own safety, ever affected his 
devoted courage. 

It was Madame la Marquise (now Duchesse) de Serent 
with whom the Queen and Madame l^lizabeth most often 
corresponded. Her household supposed me to be her man 
of business, and had orders to let me in at any hour of the 
day or night. Everyone has heard of the fine spirit and 
noble devotion shown by this lady throughout the trials 
of the royal family, on a great many occasions that were 
f ull of danger to herself. Who is there that has given 
greater proof than Madame la Duchesse de Serent that 
loyalty to the King, to a soul of true nobility, is a real 
religion ? Her historic name is prominent in many literary 
works. 

It was only rarely that I was searched on entering or 
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leaving the Temple, because I was very careful to supply tlie 
warders with everything tliey asked for when they visited the 
kitchens. This made them more nmcnabic. But as soon as 
I approached tlie Tower or any room occupied by one of 
the royal family all my movements were observed. I was 
forbidden to speak to any person whatever, except in a loud 
voice, when it was necessary in the exercise of my duties. 
I was e\ en, on account of my relations with the outer world, 
the object of particular vigilance. iVnd the royal family 
tliemsclvcs, to avoid drawing suspicion upon mo, were cautious 
to such a degree that on one occasion tlie King, having given 
me a knife with a broken handle tliat I might have it 
mended, and remembering that he had not shown it to 
tlic municipal ofFicers, asked me to return it to him at 
once, and gave it to them, saying: “You sec, gentlemen, 
tlierc is nothing inside." Tlien the ICing returned the 
knife to me, impressing upon me not to bav c a new luuidlc 
put to it, for, he added: “I value it very mucli as it i^, 
because it was given to mo by my father," 

I was above all charged to dlbcover Uve fate of Uvosc 
whose zeal and fidelity had been proved by the royal family. 
The greater number of them had been forced to leave 
France in the service of Uieir noble cau&c, and Uio laws 
ogauvsjt the oaiigces, which became more and more severe, 
were consequently a matter of special interest to Uie 
princesses, as w c may sec by this note from Madame l^lizaboUt 
written alxiut Uic end of October. 

“ J jiotc for 2i{adamc dc S, {Scroti), the 

agaiiut the Imi^h are quite compLtedy Ut us and go 
ott giving tis nacs on the sulycctj' 

I have not yet mentioned Toulan. Ilis bcluiviour and 
violent way of .sjicakiug during the first days he vnw in the 
Temple made us drc.'ul Uic rcluni of his jicriod of scrv iw. 

However, Uic sight of the misforluma of Louis XVI., mid 
the princesses, and the royiJ children, combinwl with their 
generosity and gentleness, lud from tlic very first mmle an 
unexiK.'cU.tl impression ujx>n Uic imhnl, sensitive laart of 
lliis young mmi, on impression of suclv strcuglU Uuvt he 
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resolved to employ every means to alleviate the fate of the 
royal family. I do not know how he contrived to inform the 
princesses of his fortunate conversion; but it was thought he 
could serve them best by doing nothing to alter the other 
commissioners’ opinion of him, and by keeping up his revolu¬ 
tionary tone and behaviour towards the King and his family. 

Having been assured by Madame Elizabeth that I might 
be perfectly open in my dealings with Toulan, I had several 
meetings with him in different places, where we talked over 
the various commissions that the princesses confided to him. 
He fulfilled them with so much zeal and ability that at the 
end of November Madame l^lizabeth informed me, in the 
note that I give below, of the distinguishing name by which 
the royal family would in future allude to him. 

“ You will give this (note) to Toulan, whom in future we 
shall call Fidele. If you cannot deliver it at dinner-time, go 
to-morrow, so as to be able to give him an answer to xvhat we 
shoidd receive from him to-day. Tell us the bad nexos as xeell 
as the good, xohen there is any.'"' 

But while those who were the enemies of the royal family 
only because they had not knomi them Avere moved to pity 
by their misfortunes, the prisoners Avere subjected to the 
most atrocious treatment by others : others Avho had had the 
honom* of seeing them Avhen they Avere in the height of their ' 
prosperity, or Avho, perhaps, oAved everything to them. One 
day the Queen said to me : “ Turgy, I have broken my comb: 
please buy me another ”; Avhereupon the poet D - C - f 

^ Uorat-Palemezeaux, Chevalier de Cubi^res, born at Roquemaure on the 
27 th September, 1752. 

This personage, who was despised by all alike, both by the terrorists he 
flattered and by the royalists whom every day he doomed to the scaffold in 
verses that were as dull as they were sanguinary, composed a number o£ 
revolutionary poems. He wrote odes in honour of Carrier, Robespierre, 
and Marat. Everyone knows how Chaumette answered him when he 
wished to dedicate a volume of verses to Madame Chaumette ; “ My wife,” 
said the procureur of the Commune, “ is a woman of letters ; her works 
are in my chest of drawers.” Opening a drawer, he showed the poet a 
pile of old stockings which the Citoyenne Chaumette had mended and 
marked with his initials. 

CubEres was a member of the insimrectionary Commune of the 10th 
August. On this subject Prud’homme relates that in order to be made a 
member of the electoral body on that occasion he declared that hia mother 
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wlio was a municipal officer, cried: “ Buy one of hora: n ood 
is too good for her." The Queen nent on gi\ing me her 
orders, as if she had not hcaid the insult I replaced the 
comb, which was of tortoiseshd!, by a similar one. \Vlien 
she saw it the Queen said: “So )ou ha\e disregarded the 

orders of D— C-, for he declared that w ood «ould 

be too good for us; he who, but for the kindness of the 

IQng-Her IVIajcsty paused. I \entui*cd to say: 

“Madame, there were many who seemed to be pajing court 
to the ro^al family, but it was only because of the Treasury." 
The Queen was good enough to say to me: “You are quite 
right, Turgy " 

On the 2nd December the municipal body of the 10th of 
August was replaced by the body known as \ho provisioual 
municipality. They doubled the number of comniissioncrs 
guarding the King and Ujc royal family: and Uie follow ing 
incident showed us tlic kind of men we had to deal with. 
Tlic Queen, ha> ing been ill all tlic next day, had taken no 
food, and told me to bring her some brotli for supper. As I 
was actually handing it to licr she learnt that the woman 
Tison was unwell, whereupon she ordered the broth to be 
taken to her, Tliis ivas done. 1 then begged one of the 
commissioners to go with mc^to the kitchens to fetch nnoUier 


t^>o cboroctcmtics of insolence and co>»3rdico, wlnchwcroplainlywrilUn 
for all to SCO upon his rcpuUivo face, ho preached wtm culotttsm os ho 
onco done honour to tbo graces, and composed vcrsca to Marat as fonucriy 
• ' 4 • I ’ *11 without tendemess, eo ho was hlujii' 

■ ' : I » t humbly btforo the Mol of the day, 

. , . , •, for It mattered little to hltnpco'sMcd 

: j ..rcat. . . . A shallow courtier, an InaijdJ 

flatterer, at onco idiotically conceited and scrMkly jiohtc. ho^ was mom 
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bo\Tl ot broth. Not one of them would accompany me, and 
her i\Iajc-‘^tY wa.s obliged to do without the broth. 

Toulan, who had been elected to-sit in this now town- 
council, constantly gave me information with regard to the 
character and sentiments of his colleagues; which information 
was very useful to me in my dealings with them. 

It was i\I. Parisot who gave me the decree prescribing that 
the King should be brought to the bar of the Convention 
to answer certain (juestions. I placed it under Clery’s bed, 
and his Majesty read it at once. That zealous royalist, 
Parisot, often gave me writings and notes of very great 
importance; while Toulan, for his part, supplied the princesses 
with reliable information as to all that was beiim hatched in 

o 

the Jacobin Club and the Committees of the Convention. 
He contrived, too, to be ollen on duty during this terrible 
time. His devotion and the eager marks of sympathy shown 
by several of the commissioners, whose names, I regret to say, 
I have forgotten, gave some consolation and even some hope 
to the Queen and the royal family. 

deny has told how we devised a means of correspondence 
between the King and the princesses, from the moment that 
all communication between them was forbidden. While he, 
Clery, was a witness of the sorrows and sublime courage of 
Louis XVI. it was my part to watch the fears, the gleams of 
hope, and the anguish of the Queen, IM. le Dauphin, and the 
princesses. 

The accursed 21st of January dawned. At about ten 
o’clock in the moi'iiing the Queen tried to persuade her 
children to take some food, but they refused. Soon we heard 
the report of firearms. jMadame Klizabeth, raising her eyes 
to heiiven, cried: “ The monsters-now they are con¬ 

tent 1” The Queen was speechless with grief; the young 
prince burst into tears; Madame Royale shrieked aloud. 
Picture the scene ! And all the time the drums were rolling 
and the maniacs \vho guarded the Temple were shouting their 
applause. 

Clery remained in the Temple for more than a month 
longer, but was unable to communicate with us. WKen I 
saw him after his release I received from his hands, with 
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feelings of sorrow and rcncration bejond all words, tlio 
following note, which the Iflng in his infinite kindness had 
left for me. 

Note Jhiin Louis XVI. io Clluy. 

Slif Janttary^ 1793, a quarter to 8 iu the morning. 

“ I charge you io icU Turgy hoxo greatly I have heax pkastd 
■with his faithful attachment to me^ and with his zeal mfxtlfilling 
his duties. I giie him my blessiugy and beg him to contimic 
caring, with equal devotioiiyfor my family, to whom I comxncnd 
hivi."^ 

The fury of the regicides being assuaged for Uie moment, Uic 
municipal officers nlio had so greatly tormented Louis XVL 
and his family came more rarely to the Temple. Tlje 
princesses were watched less closely, mid were able to talk, 
to each other and gi\c me their orders. IVlion Toulan, 
lilichonis, and one or two oUicrs were on duty, tlic ro)al 
prisoners enjoyed a semblance of liberty. 

The 01 ^ note of tliis period that I still pOi>se^s h from 
Madame LUzabctli. 

“ Thank Hue for «f. Find out fvm him xcltcthcr he took 
the hair himself, or bought it and whether he could not, 
through some private source of itfortaailon, find out what the 
Committee of General Security means to do with itt.” 

It was during this period that Toulan concci\cd the roih 
idea of helping Louis XVII. mid the ro^al family to e^caJ)o 
from the Temple. According to my notes, the plan w.w to 
be executed as follows.. I wjis to carry away tlio )oung King 
in a basket covered with napkins: the Queen, disguised jis a 
municip<xl officer, was to come to Uie door on Uic stairuisc to 
ensure my being allowed to |u.v>; her lilajcsty was to go out 
a few moments uflcrwanlH: lilmlame Uojalc, dress«l hlo 
the lamplighter's sun, and uccuuqunicil by M. Uicanl* tiii- 

* Thubairol Louu\VI uutloabL. 

* At tliAt tluio lM»i>c».U)r «r Natiuiul I’lvjKrtj, ai»J a ualou* 

At tho restoration ho was appouiUsI to » ixwl lu th« olheo of iboltoTw 
Lottery. It was llicotU who trruto Iho note* tbol Tanjy oal TuuIaii 
tlcli>i]rtiA to tb« prUoQcn. llis thin, boot huulwntui^, Turgy uIJ, 
of the grvitcst luo. 
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guised as the lamplighter, and carrying his box, was to pass 
out at the same time as Madame l^lizabeth, who was to go 
before them dressed, like the Queen, as a commissioner. I 
know nothing more of the measures that were to be adopted 
in the escape from 'the Tower. I believe it was owing only 
to the hesitation of the municipal officers (I am not speaking 
of the intrepid Toulan) that the plan was never executed. 

When the royal family were not too closely watched by 
their warders, the princesses liked to remind each other of 
various services that had been rendered to them by the loyal 
dmang the horrible scenes of the Revolution. The Queen 
condescended one day to recall the first occasion on which I 
was fortunate enough to be observed by herself and the King, 
on the unhappy morning of the 6th October. She repeated 
several times, in the presence of Louis XVII. and Madame 
Royale, that I had saved her life that day by opening for her 
the secret door between her private apartments and the room 
called the (Eil de Bosuf^ through which she ran to hike refuge 
with the King, shutting the door in the face of the murderei's 
who were pursuing her.^ The most remarkable fact on these 
occasions was that the Queen never spoke of those who had 
given her such cruel cause for complaint, and winle she 
enjoined upon her august children to remember good actions, 
she set them an example in the .forgetting of ininnes. 

Towards the end of March the uniavoiuable reports that 
reached the General Council with r^ard to Torlan and 
several of his colleagues made the ccnrdsdoners on dut}’^ 
more suspicious than before. We Trere ohdged to resort to 
notes once more. Madame ^ifelizabeth vrice:— 


“ M's'wo7'ds gave us much pleas’^s. fdar-derr. the King' ^ 
brother, had declared himself Regent of the hheg-dom .) 


^ There were, in the palace c-f rrrr rf c 

between the King’s rooms and p—^ - uLe 

a narrow and mnding passage, brfar ar "r-- ^ 

which traversed the whole gr-, — - -'---r'- - r ml 
and in a certain sense oSlcial, ama - — par— 
looking a back 3’artl, and flidtiar aae - alarm 
Bauf. This whole lavpdml K m ms —~ a 
hidden doors is still ezashns. ~ ~ m 
actual spot one maj remZ ms m aa=ma=arhmrreei. 

October, which are*ceicmLed vlfi aamam. amhamm A' mi 
those who sav/ them " 
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“ M it M most important that our secret should be knoxn by 
no one, do not speak of our method of correspondance 

“ Give this (a note) to the *pcr^n at tchosc house you x^cre 
on Saturday, and xcith it gtu something to make the \nitng 
visible Above all do not ansu:er me till Tuesday, so as not to 
hate more letters to deleter than necessary Did they seem 
anxious iofnd out xho gate us ne'^.s, and do you think they 
spoke of it to the Gaieral Council^ I hate found the book " 
(This was a Holy Week that Madame Lb^abcth had asked 
me for ) 

Various accusations, notably tliosc brought by Tison and 
his wife against the Queen, Uic princesses, and man^ others, 
i\ere the reason that Toulan’s name and tlio^c of some other 
municipal olTicers were erased from the list of those ajipointed 
to scr\e in tlit Temple The men who replaced tlicm rccti\etl 
such stringent orders, and were, morcoicr, so dc\oted to the 
enemies of the rojal familj,that correspondence agiun became 
extremely difTicult. In the meantime the progress of c\cnb» 
not only iii rraiico but also bc}ond llic frontier, was greatly 
disturbing Uio pnnccsscs They were obliged to resort to 
Signals again 'Madiuie ]^liz.ibcth gave me the following 
c^c, partly at the cud of Apnl and pvartly in Ala) 

“ In the case (f a truce, pull up your collar If xc are 
hting demandtd at the frontier, put your right hand in your 
coat i>oeket If Pans is being proitsioned, lay your luind on 
your chin 

“ Vouch your forehead f Cciural iMinarhcre is gnic \f 
the Spaniards arc trying to join the troops from 2\antci, rub 
tjour cyibro kS If it is ilought likely that ihall still U, 
here in the month of lugust,llo o your nose turning 

rounit 

After supper go to /Idrii’ ( roulan) and mk him if he has 
any ne'^.s <f Produse (the Tnucc dt Condi), f he has good 
7un T, put the napkin unde r ijottr right arm , if he has none, 
put undtr the left Pill htti that ^efar the mfonnatioa 
gircn itgiuisi him imut hate caused hurt some annoyance 
Big him, as soon as he has neu.s if Produse, to Ull you , and 
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hand the h]^ormation on to us hy means of the sig^ns we 
agreed uyon. 

“.Coidd you not, if anything Jresh were to arise, tell it to us 
hy wanting with lemon jtiice on the paper stopper of the bottle 
that holds the cream, or else xerrap it up in a pellet and throw it 
to my sister one day when you are alone with her ? 

“ Tahepossession of the paper stoppers in the bottles whenever 
I blow my nose as I come out of my room : and J you have 
got them lean bach against the wall as J pass, lowering your 
naphin at the same time. If what I ash should be dangerous 
for you, let me hnow by passing your naphin from one hand to 
the other. 

If they think we shall still be here in the month of August 
hold the naphin in your hamd. We hope the people will not 
womy you any more. Do not be cfraid to use your I ft hand; 
we prfer to hnozo everything. 

“ Jf the Swiss declare war, the signal is to be one finger 
under the chin, f the troops from Nantes reach Orleans, use 
two finger's xahen they are there.''* 

During the month of June the woman Tisoii gave signs of 
mental derangement. She was always sad, and sighed like a 
person suffering from remorse. Her husband, who was a 
brutal man, for some reason obliged her to bring fresh 
charges against the Queen and Madame ]6lizabeth, and she 
accused them of carrying on a daily correspondence mth me. 
To prove her statements she carried down to the Council 
Room a candlestick that she had taken from Madame 
^Elizabeth’s room, and showed the commissioners a drop of 
sealing wax that had fallen on the socket. It was quite true 
that on that very morning the princess had given me a sealed 
note for the Abbe Edgeworth de Firmont, and I had lost no 
time in taking it to Madame la Duchesse de Serent. Her 
Royal Highness sealed no notes but those for this venerable 
divine, who was her confessor.^ 

On returning from the Council the woman Tison entered 
the princesses’ room. At the sight of the Queen she became 

^ See the M6moires of the Abb4 E. de Firmont, 3rd edition,’’ pages 
121-127. 
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greatly agitated, and flinging herself at her oMajesty's feet, 
under the \ery eyes of the commissioners, whose presence she 
entirely disregarded, she cried: “IMadame, I entreat your 
Majesty to forgi\e me"—(those were the words she li^). 
“ I am a miserable woman; I am responsible for jour dcatli 
and for Madame Elizabeth's.” The princesses kindly raised 
her from the ground and tried to calm her. 

A moment laterl and my lwofcllow-scr\ants, Chretien and 
ilarchand, brought in the dinner for the royal family, acconi- 
panied by the four commissioners on duty. The w oman Tison 
threw herself on her knees before me, saying: “M. Turgy, 
I ask jour for^\enes3. lam a miserable woman. I have 
been the cause of the Queen's death and of yours." 

Madame Elizabeth quickly raised her, and said: “ Tuigy, 
forgi^e her." I had the honour of telling her Royal 
Highness “that the woman Tison liaddonc nothing to offtml 
me; hut c>cn if she had 1 would forgi\c her witli all 
my heart," Tlie woman tlicn fell into fearful cornulsioiu; 
she was carried into a room in the Ralocc, and it took eiglit 
men to hold her. Two days later she was rcmo\cd to the 
IIotel-Dieu, and she appear^ no more at tlie Temple.* 

Follopc, the municipal officer to whom the woman 
Tison had made her statement, hod told me of c\crylhing 
tliat she had laid before Uie Council, and hatl ndriseil me not 
to be with Uie princesses so much, so os not to confirm the 
suspicions of the otlicr commissioners and warders. In tlic 
evening he fortunately succeeded in persuading his collcjigucs 
that Madame Tison's accusation and tlie scene Uiat had ju'>t 
taken place were both Uie cfiect of Uio unhappy woman’s 
madness. He threw her deposition into Uic fire. 

Uliat was certainly one of the days whui I was most nfmiJ 

‘ ThU traKto scene mw»t ba%o taken place on Uio Clli July, for ua>!cr 
date of iho blh, tiiy* later, sro finu rocorJwl in the rt^uUr* of the 
llitcl Dicu tho ailwnlUnco of “Aiuw VieWlru llamUt, wJlo of Twuo, 
born in Pam in the Pansh of hu Ktunno-Ju Mouu" faho left iLe 
hoiiijUl on the Gth VtnU»<!. star 111 {iUh K«.hnury, 17M), vr** stdl 
alito at the end of the star \T IlcrhusUuiJ, pjtrro JM»ci*hTj»oo, l«jfn at 
VaUncaunes In HSI. rcmalntsl at VHo Temple aJtet the t*M«n*dtaUu 
He wM sUU there in Joly, nX.aoJ eaakept there alan-l like a pa*«cT, 
Ho kft only oi» the death of lh« « child of the Teaij^" Uis «»n Uwlh 
u rcootUoi at taking place on tho3cd Jttvose, joar *L (J3ni l>cvcnih<r, 
ITtd)) at Ko. Sd, line de Lixnogcs, I'arU. 
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of being arrested: afraid, not on my own accomit, for I was 
resigned, but because my arrest would have deprived the 
royal family of every means of correspondence, and of their 
only solace in the weariness and torture of their horrible 
imprisonment. On several occasions the commissioners had 
detected the signals and glances that were exchanged between 
the princesses and myself, and had tried to guess their 
meaning, making desperate efforts to find out to what they 
referred. This caused us the most painful anxiety, but their 
attempts were always in vain. One day Tison made off with 
the paper stopper of a bottle ; examined it carefully ; held it 
up to the light; then, finding nothing on it, put it in his 
pocket. The princesses grew pale from fear: their anxiety 
may be imagined ! But either because Tison lost thd paper, 
or because he did not know how to make the writing visible, 
this was a false alarm. Strange to say, not one of our notes 
was ever discovered ! Every day I thank Heaven for it. 

The warning of the worthy M. Follope^ made us more 
cautious than ever. It was not till two days later that the 
Queen, when returning her napkin to me, succeeded in 
slipping into my hand a paper on which her Majesty had 
\vritten these questions; 

“ What are they shouting xmder our windows ? (Here there 
are some words that have become illegible.) Perhaps my 
sister will asJcJor some almond milk. Has the Commune heen 
reconstituted ? Is the woman Tison as mad as they say 9 Do 
they mean to replace her here 9 Is she well cared for 9 

Wlio could read these last words wthout being touched ? 

It was at this time that I informed the Queen of my inten¬ 
tion of begging the General Council of the Conimune to allow 
me to be shut up in the Tower, so that I might devote myself 
entirely to the personal service of the princesses and spare 
them many very irksome cares. Her Majesty answered: 

“ What you suggest would give us great pleasure; but it is 
through you that all our information comes, and if you ivere 
shut up, we should in future be entirely in the dark. If 

^ He was indicted in the same bill as Madame ^llizabeth, and died with 
her on the 9tb May, 1794.—(^oia hy Turgy.) 
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am one slioulcl come to tike us aivay, and you are unable to 
accomiKuiy u^, come luul join us wlicreicr i\e may bo, with 
}our M-ife, jour son, and your nholu family.” 

The circumstancesconncctcil willi Ifadame TUon's insanity 
had greatly iuipre:>se<l her liusUnul. The kindne^a sho\ni by 
tlie Queen and the p^inco^^c^ to tliis oman who laid gi\ cu 
them so many reasons for complaint, louchwl the gaoler to 
sucli a degree that he told me he reiKiitwl of Ids conduct in 
the i^ist, and desired to gi\c some proof of his sorrow. This 
he did on Uie first opportunity. 

When tlio ) oung King came to the dinner-table he w as gi\ en 
a higher seat tlian the otlicrs, a sc.it with a cushion on it. One 
day, Uusseat being occupied by a commissioner calleil Bcni.inl, 
who had been a priest at the Hospice do l.v KtiiS the lilUc 
King was sealed on mi ordinary chair. He w.is so low Umt 
he could h.irdly teach the foot! on his plate; but no one duvtl 
to disturb Bernard, who wiis noteil fur his boorislmess. Ti'on 
came into the room; I made a st^i to him i he understood it 
Bringing forwmxl another chair, he askcil tlie commissioner to 
gi\o the child the sc.il he generally u-etk Ikm.'ird roughly 
rcfusctl, s.uing, in tlie he.iringof tlie Queeu and Uie princesses, 
“I neicr ^aw a table or chair gi\en to ))riouers; straw is 
gootl enough for them.” * 

Tison oticred to giie me iiifunnation and to proiidcmc 
with newsjwpcrs. I told M.id.uue l^i2.ibcUi of all lhi'>, and 
she soon lUiswcnxl as follows: 


‘‘/h* nr^ ftndiuiiJ hi 'J'isou's jwggrjfion, iiiai »/o 

not lit lyonr zeal luul you into any caursc that tni^ht tc 
tliingnxjus to you ; and tf you agrry, ht U U’only ajli'rriakin:' 
him provtisc the moit ahsolutc surccy. Ilaiv you not U’lti 
Jbtbulilcn to .fjhak to Ihink oicr //hi/, Axj. '1 ry to 

Jind oat icluthei the i lox'Ci'unt* durty nre to l>e dinxteil 

agaiiut riy evmjhjnion (the Qutxn); and if thiy are not 
to ni»o;v her pnyjKrty to some gn'ti/rr dlstatue than /sai 
/rugiu'4. ('nicre wa> some question of taking l^mis XMI. 
and Madmno Uo\.dc to the CIwUuu of Choi'^-lc-Uoi.) Jhis 


* IWnunl wai 4U sa ot UoU-iiumr, aM 

jalbo'ialiJuly, ITtfMUibTbcnuaor.jtAf iVyaf ) 
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cpu'dhii not iirgvnt. It rcVM Ttuduu xcho gave us the nexvs- 
paper nfxchieh I spoke pesterdajj. The xcajj j/ou. serve us is 
our one couijhrt. Ask Madame S. (ScU'cnt) ^for au ausxcer 
about Miranda I'' 

I will give .several other letter.s written by Madame 
Eliziibeth between the early days of July and the end of 
September. 

“ Yesterday :ce sa:e a nexespaper that spoke (if Saumur and 
Angers as though the IL (Uepublie) xcere still in possession (if 
them: xchal does that mean? Is Murat really dead? Is 
there much excitement aboid- it ? 

Give Fidele this note Jrom us. 'Tell him—and my sister 
xcishes you to knoxe—that xee see the child (Loiii.s X\'II.) every 
dayjram the staircase xeindoxe: but that need not prevent yon 
from giving us nexes (if him. 

“ Why do they begin beating the drums at six (i'clock in the 
morning? Ansxcer this. If you can, xcithout compromising 
AMadame Scrent and yourself xerite to herjor nu\ and say I 
beg her not to stay in Paris on my account. 'The resolution 
passed by the Cordeliers against the nobles nudees me miseridde 
on her account. If anything happens (d the Fedendion 
Festival, do not forget to tell me about it." 

“ Here is a note for Fidele. Where is tlud gentleman's 
command ? When you mention a fresh name to me tell me 
xohere the person lives, for I do not knoxe any of those gentle¬ 
men. I have nothing left noxo but the gall-nut, so they can 
search if they like. I have gradually got rid of all you have 
given me. I ((sked you if you Imd taken the same precautions; 
if not, do so ; I insist upon it: it is necessary for the safety of 
that person (the Queen) and for yours." 

“Zs there any truth in the story of all the victories they 
have been crying in the streets during the last three days ? " 

“ 'Tell Fidele hoxa much his last note touched us. We did 
not need his assurance to medee us trust him completely and for 
ever. His signals are good. (He had taken a room in a house 
near the Temple Avhere he played on a hom various airs that 
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comejed the ideas to be signalled.) IKe tcUI simjjli/ say: Jux 
annesy cUoyem,in the case of there being ani/ idea (f reuniting 
tLs, but Tie much fear there is jio need to prepare for that 
coniingeneg.'" 

If you u:ish me to ash for some almond milk\ hold your 
napkin lozo dov:n as I pass. What has become of the English 
Fleet ? (soeral ille^ble words) and of my Brothers? Haie 
7ce a feet in any sea ? What do you mean uhen you say that 
all U going zcell^ Do you mean that there is hope of the aid 
coming soon, of a change of popular fulingj or that every¬ 
thing is going smoothly? Have there been any cxtcutions if 
people Kho are zccll knoxn in our saisc of the icord? Ho:o 
are Madame S‘ (Serent) and my aUje (M. Edgeworth) ? Ila% 
he by any chance heard an^tAing’ of Madame d& UomhelliSf 
vjho is near Saint-GalUin Sicitscrland? What has hapiktud 
to the people at Saint-Cyr? Tell me if yon have been able to 
read all this, and cover the bottle ieith paper that vill be tiseful 
to Its. .fts to Fidlki ask him if Michonis ?fcs my sister nmj \f 
there is no one but Michonis to guard licrF 

“ What you. tell me about the jKrson (U»c Queen) g^ves me 
vxuch pknsurc. D it the gendanne or the t.'omon wfto skeps In 
her room ? Would it be possible to hear from the xcoman that 
Constatxt (M. Hue) saio anything bcsidis ncics of xchat die 
loves ? If you cannot be useful toherhcrCy goto some safe plnee 
ichere yon xcill not be obliged to seme;' but tell Jiit; wArrr, ta 
rase uc haic need of you. As rr^anit myulf I do not bclune 
I shall be exiled; but if / ««!, come and Join nir, unless you are 
necessary to the person (the Queen). / cannot believe yet that 
yoxi arc going. Try to ht me knov vhat is dtcidrd; and if 
you should remain^ and the xcoman TLson shouhl cvme^ amid 
you throxo a piece cf paper into the basket or else put it into a 
piicc of bread ? Till me if it is through Madame S. 
that you have sieves tf o /^rm^(lhc Ahlv Ixlgeworth) xcha, 
like mCf kno'xs hoxo to appreciate those xcho anrJ^nVA/iit It is 
xcith much regret tluit I find I am to be rohUd of the Uui person 
tf that Kindyit hfl to wr." 

* Thu referreJ to tko R«)uuttlaa« vf truuiA 
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Is ijourfatc dcculal? AimKcr this question. If it should 
he luressanj for us to have ijour note xeithout delaijy lean, 
against the wall and lower gour napkin. Tisoii .sometimes 
prevents usfwm taking it at oncey but we watch him: so he 
easy. Only do this when you have some urgent information to 
give us. Who is' the mu?iieipal o//ieer whom they .suspect of 
corresponding with us ; and is he .suspected of xeritingy or only 
of giving i:s nexes ? Who .suggested it? Are you not .sus¬ 
pected at all? Be very careful.’''' 

In the coui'se of September, IlebertamI thecommi.^.sionerson 
duty in the Temple eume to Miulame Klizabetir.s room.s and 
notilied to the prince-v-e-s that since the principle of cijuality 
ought to prevail everywhere, in prisons jus elsewhere, they 
would have no one to wait on them in future. Soon afterwards 
the Council drew up an order by which the royal prisoners 
were limited to one kind of food at each meal. 

I told Madame Kliziibeth of this, and also of the threaUs to 
send her away, which were repealed every day. Her Uoyal 
Highness answered: 

“IH/i Oetohery 1793, at a quarter past txco. 

“ I am deeply grieved. Preserve your life for the time xvhen 
xce .shall be more foriunatey and able to rexvard you ; and take 
axvay with you the comfort (f having given faithful .service to 
your good but unhappy ma.ster and mislre.ss. Imprc.ss upon 
Fidele nut to endanger his .safety too much by our .signals (on 
the horn), by any chance you should see Madame Malle- 
viaiuy give her nexus if mey and tell her I am thinking of her. 
Farexcelly good man and faithfid subject.’'’' 

“ IQth Octobevy 1793, at txvo o'clock. 

“ My little girl QIadame RoyaJe) declares you made me a 
sign yesterday morning; relieve my anx'ictyy f it is .still po.s- 
sible. I could not find anytliingy and if you put it under the 
bucket it may have been xeashed axvay xo'ith the xvateCy and xoill 
certa'inly never be found. If there is anything fresh for uSy let 
me Icnoxv fyou are .still able to do .so. Have you been able to 
read the second little papery in xvhich I spoke to you of Madumie 
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MaUematny one of my icomen f TJiia (a note) is for Fidek. 
Tell him that I hate no doubt as to his sentiments. I thatik 
him for the ncas he ^ves nur, and am much dhUcssed at zchat 
happened to him.^ Faracelif gtwi man and faithful subject. 
/ hope that the God to ichom you have bun faithful xcill 
support 7/0!/, and isiU comfort you in all you haxe to endure!^ 

On that day, the 12Ui, the commissioners of the Temple 
made m carry up ^Madame Ronnie's dinner os usual, but tliey 
would not let us lay the table. They ga>e each of tlic pri¬ 
soners a plate, in which they put some soup and a piece of 
beef, with a bit of coarse bread beside it. They gave lliem 

tin spoon, an iron fork, and a knife with a black wooden 
handle; aud a bottle of wine from the tavcni. 

The commissioners then ate the dinner prepared for Uie 
ro 3 al prisoners. 

It was tlms that tlie scoundrels began to carry out their 
odious order, and it was tlius tliat the princc&»u were treated 
throughout the rest of their imprisonment. 

On the following day, the Idtli October, at six o'clock in 
the morning, titc municipal oliicers notified to me tlmt I was 
to leave the Temple instantly'. I onJ my good comrades 
Chretien and Marchand, went away heart-broken by what we 
had seen, and full of fears for Uic future of our august wid 
unhappy cmplojcrs. 

I joined my family at Tounian-cn-Bric. Al first I sulFcred 
a good deal of persecution, but little by little it txascil,iuid I 
wiis allowed to live in ptacc, 

* lie had been arrcslcd, but l»*J «caj<c»l.—{.We ly Turyy ) 
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THE NARRATIVE OF 
TOWN-COUNCILLOR GORET 


“ Charles Goret, formerly - Inspector of Market Supplies, 
municipal officer, residing at No. 25, Rue de Bievre.” 

Such is the information supplied by the National Almanach of 
1793 , and it is nearly all we know about this individual. We 
will only add that at the time of the 9th Thermidor Goret had a 
post as agent to the Minister of the Interior, and to the Com¬ 
mission for Supplying the Town of Paris Avith Provisions. His 
narrative appeared during the early months of the Restoration, 
and Avas entitled: My testhno7iy with regard to the confinement of 
Louis X VI. and his family in the Temple Tower. 

I Avas a member of the famous Commune of August 10th, 
1792, It may seem strange that I OAved my appointment to 
this post, Avhich Avas fraught Avith so much danger, to the 
famous Abbe Delille and several of his colleagues, professors 
at the College de France, to Avhom I had the honour of being 
knoAvn. They sent for me to my OAvn house on the morning 
of August 10th, and on my joining them employed all their 
influence to persuade me to fill this post in the place of their 
colleague the Abbe Cournaud, Avho had been nominated 
during the preceding night by the Section of Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, noAV the Section of the Pantheon. In vain I resisted: 
I Avas obliged to yield; and those same gentlemen, Avho Avere 
not Avithout influence in the section, immediately saAv that my 
name Avas substituted for that of M. Cournaud. When they 
gave me the nomination paper', they said to me : “ We know 
you, and we hope you Avill fulfil the duties of this office in 
accordance with our Avishes.” I do not think I betrayed 
their hopes. 
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About nina or tcu o’clock in the morning of Uie lOlh 
Augvnt, then, I found my^clf on a bench of the GenenU 
Council of tlio Commune. It b uecdl&o. to twroid hero nlml 
took pkree during the muat stormy inomonb of th.rt bodv’a 
existeuce; there were vrilnc'*ei enough. It wivs Uiience Uial 
I U.VJ scnt» iii 4 x mcinbcr of the Gencrol Council to gu.ml Uie 
prisoners a few ilay^ after their arrix.U at llie Temple. 
They nere then in the buililing atljoining the Tower,* .•un! 
had a stunxvsc coimocted willi tl\c s-tuivase of the Tower. 
Thciv vtcrv; four or H\c little rooms wMcIi were not \iry 
habitable, for tliey contuued no furniture llwt uo:* not 
strictly ncceNs.iiy. Tliey were only about fifteen or sixtetn 
foot above the ground, ami tlie windows were not IxureiK 
I-iler on I will return to Uiis subjccL 

I cntcrcil Uie room in which the ro}.d family w-ete all 
vvtUng logellier. My onlers were to keep my hit on my 
head when I went in, but I bcg:ui by disobeying Uut onlcT, 
I w.ia cds) told to aildrttsa the King simply iw .Ifonj/rur, .and 
1 Ii.ul hearxl Uut Uiis did not disturb him in the Kxut, but 
tiut he w.u obxaously annoyed when mlJresseil as Cyxl. 
This iLune, Uicrefore, ncicr once left iny lip> in hi» piVM.ncv. 
At tiiis Uuic he was still wc:iring hU onlets of whicli he was 
dvpri'ctl later on. IVhen I entered he wiw playing chess 
with his sister Madune Hiubetli, .uid 1 s.it iluwu at the back 
of Uic room, the exiling of whitli was nairly o-s low 05 that 
of jui cninsoi, ThU nude Uie room laUicr dark. T'u vixe 
myself from cmbarr.issuicnt I Kid tikcn a book from a hitlo 
bookc.fe^i* Uut w.v» there, as Uiougli I intended to rvml; and 
.1 momuit liter Uic Queen, who was nc.ur the window, 
waltliing Uic game wiUi ber children, '‘poke to me \i.sy 
pkaosonUy. ‘‘Come o\er here,mousieur," shes.uJ; “wIkiv 
we areyou will >ce belter to read" I thanked her, olx'cning 
that I caxxxl UtUe about Uic book, wiUioul -saying more; but 


» Ttululowv, ialh«LuU*T«wcr- (bc« pUa,X) 

* At the xtry i«fjnaaiar oi bu coaUwlacal Vb* bsu 4Ale4 .mT U.vl^ 

Hff tt’sa * Uftil W *i>il * Ult‘« U L.« oJ-.vit.-o a# 

uuklertooV. ll lu4 U-xW vil.aliUa tbit UluvvW li-a l»li 1.^^ 

inj iW .iUl JiiiuirT. 1703, b« rc*l OiT Jv^ 

i.UxlfwwUxA.: lh« rA-,».i..| o%i Om .\yU lU U 

/!.*«,><»I, ♦l.i (Npc bt. I* Mui&ttw, I.*I’M 

Airfil Ut, IV'L) 
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the truth is that I should have been afraid to be seen accepting 
the Queen’s suggestion, for I knew that the National Guards 
oh watch at the door could look through the key-hole and 
see all that went on in the room. Various people had already 
been seriously compromised with the General Council by 
reports from that quarter. Madame l^lizabeth, though 
engaged in her game with the King, seemed amused at my 
embarrassment, which was after all very natural in any novice 
who was at all capable of reflecting on the vicissitudes of 
life. “ There,” I said to myself, “ is a family whom I have 
seen at the very zenith of power and splendour and honour, 
confined noAV in this humble, gloomy lodging, while I am not 
even allowed to show them the least attention; whereas 
formerly I should have considered myself greatly honoured and 
very fortunate if they had graciously accepted my homage.” 

It seemed to me that Madame I^lizabeth read my thoughts, 
especially when she said : “ Come, your Majesty,be oif! ” allud¬ 
ing to the chessman known as the king. Soon the King rose 
from his seat, and came over to tell me that they were in the 
habit of going out to walk about in the shade of the garden, 
and that it was necessary to obtain permission from the 
Council in residence at the Temple. I instantly sent to ask 
for this permission from my- colleagues of the Council; and 
as soon as it was secured we prepared to go out. 

Madame ^l^lizabeth came up to me, saying: “ As this is the 
first time you have been here, monsieur, perhaps you do not 
know the correct rules of precedence. I will teach them to 
you. You lead the way, and we will follow you.” I obeyed 
the instructions of the august mistress of the ceremonies, 
and we set olF. When we reached the foot of the staircase 
the sentry who was on guard there asked me if he should 
present arms. I answered simply: “You ought to know 
what your orders are,” and as I passed on at once I could 
not see what he .decided to do. 

As soon as we were in the shade the King and Clery, the 
valet de chambre, amused themselves by giving the young 
prince some exercise with a little ball.^ The Queen sat domi 

^ In the Daily Record of Demands made on leJialf of the King and Mis 
Family in the Temple after the 5th September, 1792, by Gl6ry, valet de chambre 
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on a bench, with the ppnce&scs, her daughter and ^fadarae 
J^lizabeth, on her right hand. I was on the left She 
opened the comersation by pointing to the To«er,M^hich 
faced us, and asking me what I tliought of it “Ala», 

0 / the Prinee Royal in the R\n(f* Employ, «c find this entry: “ For the 
^nce Royal, two rather large hoJls.” (See PapUTa da Jtmpr, by iL U 
Monnene, Roattlte Rtme of April Ist, ISS4 ) 

* In £a 2Ia\son du Temple de Pam, by Hcnn do Curton, wo maj read 
the following detailed account of the four himdr^*}car old dungeon that 
served aa a prison for tho royal family, 

“Tbero IS every reason to bclievo that this formidable witness to tho 
greatness of tho Templars remained absolutely unchan^nt from tbo time 
of its foundation to tno day it vraa dcstroyci!, and that it might yit have 
stood against Uio assaults of several centuries. It was, indeed, so sobdly 
built that no record of any restoration or repairs, except of tho roof, vias 
cv cr entered ui tho account books. 

'* A fortress such as this, ono would think, was destined to repel many 
a violent assault, for tho Tcmubira built it with as much caro os they had 
expended on any of their castles in tho East, vv hicb were so often besieged. 
In France, however, their castio vraa never to bo more than a witness, a 


tor It IS o( a nru i) pu; uu> |uv, .....at.., \ ** 

tuno both robust and ^cefut We w ill try to depict it os completely as 
possible, with tho help of original documents. 

"Tho matenaU had been very carefully chosen Tho Rci>orto( the 
Official Inspection of Ancient Kuildings, drawn up by Colbert’s oivUia m 
1C78, dcscriDcs it os being. *du haut uinjrxtnc it iiais i/u /auLourg SanU 
Jaeq^ it du J/ont * 

"^0 Visitation of U95 describes it thus. *Ct»t une proMC roar dt 
tadlle qarle, <t <i chaMcnu ijuanion une (ounlle de meamet, jynnae 


"At that time liio total height was about W metres; of wiucn 7 
metres wire occupied by tho first atorey (which bveomo Uio ground 
iloor by tho criiJu.ll ruing of the soil), Cm, id by l^o uxoiid stwey j 0 
metres by the thlnl; fni. W ly the fourth; and 13 uitUis by Uw 
tivramidol roof. The lunvUonly measured 15 mttivs. , . 

" Tlie opinirgs for tho vtvll auJ f«f the cellar I'airs—L kiII la the Jh"*' 
m» of tbo waUs—wtxo on th« fint Hour, as was the caw la uk^I 
dungeons. Tbo Tower was mcBtiuocd again in the \ mUUi.a of *s 

Well as ui that of 1724.** 



THE TEMPLE TOWER IX SEPTBMEER, 1792. 

From an original sketch by Lequeux, National Guard 
(Bibliotheque Nationale.) 
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madame,”. I answered, “ there is no such thing as a beautiful 
prison! This one reminds me of another that I saw when 
I Avas young, the one in Avhich Gabrielle de Vergy was im¬ 
prisoned.” “ What! ” replied the Queen, “ you have seen that 
other prison ?” “Yes, madame,” I ansAvered. “It is a still 
larger toAver than this one that Ave are looking at, and it is 
situated at Couci-le-Chateau, Avhere I lived Avhen I Avas 
yomig.” The Queen immediately called her husband, Avho 
joined us, and Avhen she had told him Avhat I had just said 
the King asked me for various details about the tower in 
question. I told him Avhat I had noticed there, and he seemed 
satisfied, giving us at the same time a geographical description 
of Couci-le-Chateau, as though he Avere an expert in geo¬ 
graphy ; and indeed it is Avell knoAvn that his knoAvledge of 
that science Avas profomid. 

We remained out of doors for an hour or two, after Avhich 
the royal family expressed a Avish to go in, Avhereupon 
foUoAved the same ceremonial as before. The King retired 
to his oAvn room, and the princesses Avith the children to 
theirs, and I remained alone in the outer room, Avhich served 
as a little salon Avhere the family might meet for conver¬ 
sation or games, Madame I^lizabeth Avas the first to enter. 
She came and leant against the back of my seat, and began 
to sing a little song; and on her niece entering the room 
almost immediately afterwards she asked her to sing too. 
The young princess refused obstinately, Avith childish airs 
and graces, Avhich I attributed to her sense of dignity or 
to her incomplete realisation of the position she Avas in, of 
Avhich her aunt Avas more conscious. The Queen entered at 
this moment, and Madame j^lizabeth told her of the rebuff* 
she had received at the hands of the young princess. “ Your 
daughter Avill be obstinate,” she said, “very obstinate 
indeed, I assure you, sister.” It seemed to me that Madame 
^fiizabeth was rather nettled by this refusal from her niece, 
Avith whom she then Avent out of the room. The Queen Avas 
left alone Avith me. She took from a little cabinet a handful 
of tAvists of paper, Avhich she came and unfolded before me, 
saying, “This is my children’s hair—at such-and-such an 
age.” I noticed that all the pieces of hair Avere more or less 
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fair. The Queen returned them to the place she Ind takai 
them from, and then came back to me, rubbing her lui\as 
wth scent and waving them near my hicc so tliat I might 
smell the scent, whicli was \ciy sweet.^ 

The King had remmned in bis room. Tlic lalct dc chambre 
came to announce liiat dinner was ready, and we ail 
proceeded to the room that served as a dining*room, Tlic 
meal was, I might almost say, sumptuous. The King sat in 
the middle,with Uic princesses and the childtt.n at cacli side; 
while I sat at a little distance from tlm table, still disobeying 
the order that bade me keep iny head covcrcil. I simply 
wore my scarf. Tlie whole family struck me as eating 
heartily, witli tlic same air of serenity that tlicy wore at 
Versailles during a public dinner, when they were surrounded 
by cvciy’thing tliat could enliancc their dignity and ensure 
tlicic safety. Their convcrsaUou daring Uiis meal was 
counued to indifTcrent subjects. 

The reader must not be loo mucli surymsed at my siyiiig 
that the meal was sumptuous:’ it is but the IruUi; tuul all 
1 «• Botight for Louifl WI/'atiboTower, lomo tea, Bvuto uu Jo Colo^no 
and sonio cau de m Jkc Ju TunjJt, ty M. Is Murmi.nc, 

yovixIU Jlwue of April lit, iSsl ) 

3 Tbo foUowwg note, dsUng from the early Jaj's of bipteailicr, will uot 
1)0 witlioQt interest 

** According to tbo report drawn up, and lu'ord with much inUrvst by 
the Commune, Louis aVL and bis family baTo in lha Tcinplo (irJix 
(/omcs^icJ eonncilui trUA the eultiuiry dtj^arit/uiJ a bead cook, a plain 
cook, an assistant cook, a actiUiun, a tumspii, a steward, an asiutant, a 
boy, a kccjKr of tbo plate, and tbreo waiters. 

•• LnaJjiut. In too inomiog tbo steward pn^idca for breakfast ■4.\cn 
cups of codec, sut of chocolate, a cotTce jiot of iluuhio cream, a JeeanUrof 
cofd s\rap, another of borby water, ibreo pals of bulUr, a plala of fruit, 
SIX rolis, threo loaves, a su^ar tosmof jwudcrvd sugar, another of {•**/ 
sugar, a salt cellar , 

“Kotallof this IS ootuumwl by tbo prisoner*. TborcinauisaroJciotm 
to tho use of ibrvo jwrsous who wait uj*oa ibem to the Towvf, and of the 
tweiiQ domestics mintluned above. 

“JJiMiur. Fur dinner tbo iwad took jroviJv* Ibte* souia and two 
courses, coosutuig, on dais that aro not tost if four two 

disbeaof roast uical, each contaming Uiiio Joints, aui four tutrcenttX 
and on fsst'dais, of four eAlnetj at least ihno of au*l i*»bs{>« *11, 

being of meat, two roasts, four or tivo steward 

gt-neially adds l'\ wa^ of desserta j>Ul«uf jwar*. three woc-iioU*. 
plaus of fruit, iTirtc jiats of butUr, two kinds of sugar, a u>Ul« w oJ, a 
UiUIq of Ckuuivigbc, a UlUa dccauUcof n«.xdc*i«, auwtUf of Maliuisie, 
another uf MstUus, ami MMci rolls. 

•‘For UiCMo whoduio on wUat is left, a two jiou^d ksJ a.«l two U.tu«s 
of riA onfuiaire arw addesL 
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the meals were equally so throughout the time that I was 
t’ulfilliug my painful functions at the Temple, that is to say, 
till about the month of April, 1793. This is not so surpris¬ 
ing when one learns that the heads of the kitchen department 

“ Stqyjicr consists of fchrco soups and three courses. On days that arc 
not fast-days they are composed of two cntrdcs, two roasts, and four or live 
aitrandi ; on fast-days of four cnlrdcs nob inado of meat, two or three of 
meat, two roasts, and four oiiremcis. Dessert, the same as for dinner, 
except as regards cofteo. 

“Louis XV'I.’ssou generally has a little supper separately. 

“ The incraise of the number of dishes at dinner and supper on fast- 
days arises from the fact that Louis XVI. fasts regularly on the days 
prescribed by the Church, while his companions do not. Ho alone drinks 
wine ; tho others only drink water. 

“ What is left over is fii-st given to tho throe servants in tho Tower, 
who hand on the remainder to tho servants in tho kitchen and pantry. 
One or two dishes are added, with bread and wine. 

“ During tho first twenty days the baker supplied bread to tho value of 
100 livres, at -1 or 5 soiui a pound. Tho butcher furnished about 100 
lbs. of meat a day, at 13 sons a pound. Tho pork-butcher supplied 
about 25 lbs. of bacon a day at 16 sous a. pouncL Between tho 16th August 
and tho 9th September fowls to tho value of 1,51-1 livres, 15 sous wore sup¬ 
plied, that is to say, 56 lbs. weight a day. Tho eonsumption of fish—includ¬ 
ing both sea and river fish—varied from 9 to 10 lbs. a day. At tho same 
period a fruiterer sent in a bill for vegetables which only amounted to 
•1 livres ; but at that time aud till tho ond of October a messenger from 
Versailles was bringing vegetables from the palace gardens to tho amount 
of 15 lbs. a load. The same fruiterer supplied, between tho 13th and tho 
31sb August, fruit to tho value of 1,000 livres, including 83 baskets of 
peaches for 425 livres. 

“ Of butter, eggs, and milk the quantity used was about -10 lbs. a day : 
and, during the first 27 days, 428 lbs. of butter', 160 small pats of butter, 
2,152 eggs, some absolutely ncw-laid and somo laid any time within tho 
week. 111 pints of cream, both double and single, 41 piirts of milk, 228 
bottles of Champagne and viu ordinaire. Several bottles of it camo from 
the cellars of the ci-devant liing. A water-carrier supplied water to the 
value of 4 livres a day. 

‘ ‘ During the same period 1,516 livres’ worth of wood, 2-15 livres’ worth of 
coal, and 400 livre^ worth of candles were supplied.” 

This report to the Commune was printed in tho form of a placard, and 
sold in Paris, with the following sensational heading: 

A very alranye Report, laid before the Commune of Paris, on the enormous 
expenses of the prisoners in the Tenqde. 

Do not he surprised, Citizens, if food becomes dearer. The cannibals of 
the Temple Tower, whom yon imagine are beiny treated like 2 misoners, only 
consume about one hundred pounds of beef and twenty-five pounds of bacon 
a day, and during twenty-five days have only eaten fowls to the value of one 
thousandfive hundred and forty-four livres, fifteen sous. Seethe following 
Report to the Commune. 

The enemies of royalty still contrived to make tho prisoners of the 
Temple responsible for tho general famine ! 

We will add, quoting M. de Vyrd’s Histoire de Marie Antoinette, that 
the plate of the prisoners comprised one silver soup-turcen, eighteen spoons 
and forks, one gravy-spoon, one soup-ladle, eight coffee-spoons, two coffee¬ 
pots, and twelve knives. 
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at the Temple had formerly been employed at Versailles in 
the same capacity; and the Committee formed by the General 
Council took care that noUiing ^^as wanting in this counec- 
tion-~so much so, indeed, that the expenses of Uie depart¬ 
ment amounted to more than 80,000 francs a monlln* 
These expenses, it is true, included tho^c of all the people 
oilicially employed in the Tc«\plc, who bad their meaU 
lliere. There was also a special table for tliosc members of 
the General Council who were on duty, usually amounting to 
twehc or fifteen, and for some of the officers on tlic stall' of 
the National Guard. TTie morning and c\cning meals were 
no less unexceptionable. 

IVhcn it was time to retire to rest the princcsacs and Uic 
children went to their room,after first showing Uicir affec¬ 
tion for the King, with c\ety mark of lendcnicss and rcsjxxt. 

Tile King, accompanied by Cle'ry, entered his bedroom, 
whillier I followed them. tVhile Clery was making c^cry- 
tiling ready for his master, Uic laiicr went into a litUc turret 
tlmt adjoined his room, to say his pra)crs. I accompanied 
him, but os the place measured about four feet in diameter it 
was too small to hold two people wiUiout inconvenience. 
The King drew my attention to Um fact, and then pruceevlcd 
to read his praycrvi from a breviary, having plac^ in my 
Iianils a book that 1 recognised us the Imitation of Jems 
Christ. I saw tlint this constnunt disturbed Uie King, fur 
he julded: “ I sliall not run away: do not lx* afraid,*’ luid 
I therefore retired to live oUver room, whither his Majesty 
retunjcd when he h.ul finidicd saving hU pni)er*. He 
umlrcsAtd witli Cleiy’s help, and wvnt to beil. I n.m.vhud in 
this room alone with the King. I threw jn)M.lf, without 
undressing, U|M)ii a sofi, in the Imjx; of obtaining a hltlc re^t; 
but Uiis I found imiwssible, for no sooner dul llic King Ho 
down tliau he fell into a sleep Uiat not only apjaiintl to lx 
profound, but was iiccom|unied by continuous tUiJ truly 
remark.iblo Mioring. 

• .WllvoSjUjnjjof ll»<j Lul J<t4 

tlisv • »uu» of O'JO.ueO /»«Tt4 tut tl*« f »j*t.*«* 

of bu Iti/OkkboH unlil UiS uwctUi^of tb« Nalu-nJ CVo»*RtJmi, Ibi* *a»» 
la taut lu fcU»jd»V»»4 onecvbetvof ebvVoVM. volf 

tUo Uni vru j*u4 W Lu^u XVl. 
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In the morning when the King rose I was relieved from 
my guard by one of my colleagues. He, and those who 
came after liim, no doubt saw the same things that I had 
seen, or things very similar. An account of one of these 
days, therefore, that were so painful to me, may serve as an 
example of all the days that my colleagues spent in this 
place, which the royal family only occupied while prepara¬ 
tions were being made in the Tower, whither, as soon as it 
was ready, they were removed. But I am not piepaiec o 
say that all those of my colleagues who filled this office 
behaved exactly as I did. 

Tlie General Council of the Commune, as everyone knows, 
was composed of a great number of men of a c asses. 
There were men of science in it, men of letteis, ai tists aiic men 
of business, merchants and artisans, from the s loema 'ei o 
the stone-cutter; and among these it was very na ma la 
there should be some whose want of education ma e len 
little suited to fill this oflicc w'orthily, though t ley et > 
nevertheless, whenever their turn came or the o e 

No doubt the royal family could detect at ^ , 

those who came among them w^ere capable o J^i i. 

by the feelings that their presence and situation ou^ 
have inspired, and regulated their conduct accoic 
I wiu\wdescrib°e what I saw and “ 

after the royal family had been remo\ ed t obout 

110 need for me to say that there was sonietnig sin 
the appearance of this place, for there are to 

of Paris that describe it. It was, in a word, o mo"””® 
the power and despotism of the Templais, su pj^i-ao-uay 
despotism as the Jesuits may have al family 

when they ruled there. The storey on whic beyond 

were lodged was raised very high above u » o-round 

the reach of any escalade: the first dooi,^ +bickness, and 
floor, was of oak, about six or eight locks, and 

was strengthened mth strong iron ban s, narrow, 

oiiormous bolts on the inside. The s which 

and upon it several other doors had been p 

1 The 26bh October, 1792. 
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the last was the entrance door to the rooms in wliicli the 
ro}aI family ere confined. This last door was of mas.si\c 
iron, and Mas furnished with strong locks and with \ciy 
strong bolts on the inside: it was about an inch Uiick. 
Outside it there was a landing so small Uut it Mould not 
ha\c given any foothold for an attack on tlio door. 

'rhe first time I MCivt into tins new prison U\e Qucai, 
recognising me, came up to me and said, We arc verj’ glad 
to sec jou,” This place liad been ncMly decorated, if one 
may use such an expression in regard to a prison. Tlic outer 
room, in Mhich my coUcaguc. and I sat—for at that lime 
tlicrc Mere often at least Imo of us on guard—was hung Mith 
a paper intended, to represent architecture. It opened into a 
little dining*room and into the room occupied by the King, 
Mherc Mc did not remain during the night. Next to the 
latter Mas Uic room occupied by tlie princesses and Uio 
children, bc>ond mIucIi mos Clciy's room. All tlicsc jdaccs 
Mere nicely decorated and furnished. Tlic uimloMs, Mho«ti 
embrasures measured about six feet in dcpUi, uem fumislied 
with strong iron bars and liad screens outside them, so Umi 
it Mos impossible to see Uic interior of the prison from any of 
the high buildings ouUidc. 'ilic King and his family IluI 
lost much of tlje serenity that I liml formerly ob'crvwl in 
tliem; U\c King walked to and fro, and wandered from Uva 
own room into Ujc outer one Mhere mc Mere silting. Some* 
limes be glnncctl at Uio upper |)art of llie Mindow, and askul 
Mhat tlie Mcathcr mos like; I iiavc .seen Inm, too, looking at 
a large board tlial hung on Uje Mali of tins s.Mnc room with 
Uve nights of Man inscribed U]k>ii it. 'ilm King,luving rwul 
mImI iwoi on tlie bo.irJ, Mid : “Uliat uould be ven- fine if it 
Mere practicable." 'Hie Queen vat in her rcKnn more ijulclly, 
but Miuluine Molkcd to and fro like the King, ami 

often lud a book in her liuinL The cldldaii came ami went 
in tlie hame May; luid the npjK.inuic-e mul Ijelmviour of the 
whole fuiiily Mas scry difllrent from ulut I Inul ob^-nnl 
Ix-fore they Mere muvwl to Uair present qnarteni. Ibny- 
Ihing Nciniul to foretell Uu.* ^liU greater mi'fortuncri that Me* 
Mitmtssesl hiUr on. 'ilic father, «ife, and d»ter «iie imuh 
teldomcr logeUar, and comersed mucli li=a fien|m.nlljr. U 
00 
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seemed as though they feared to aggravate their ills by 
speaking of them; and this is the saddest of all states, to 
be beyond the reach of consolation. The children had lost 
the playfulness they had hitherto preserved. In a word, 
everything reflected the gloom that had been cast over this 
place by preventing the light from entering except through 
the top of the \vindows. 

Who was it that prompted all these precautions, of which 
some were probably unnecessary ? I do not know. I heard 
no discussion on the subject in the General Council, and I 
have always believed that some secret and powerful faction 
carried out these measures in spite of the Council, and even 
of the Mayor who presided over it. 

The Queen and Madame I^lizabeth occupied themselves 
with various little pieces of work in their room,’^ and with 
the education of the young princess, while the King, in his, 
was teaching his son. Neither did the Queen neglect the 
education of the latter, for one day, when the young prince 
came out of her room into the one that I had just entered, 
and as he passed looked at me without any kind of greeting, 
the Queen, having seen it, called him and said to him 
severely: “My boy, come back, and say Good morning to 
the gentleman as you pass him ”; which he did. This 
incident may seem insignificant, but it is not so, for it 
shows at least that the teachings of this cliild’s mother were 
very different from those that slander imputed to her afterwards, 
to which subject I shall have occasion to return before I have 
done. After a time the kind of affinity that had seemed to 
exist between the royal prisoners and some of their warders 
became less marked; but as several of us were then on guard 
together—never less than two—^it is possible that they may 
have noted the character of each, and have thought it best i 
to show more reserve. Once, however, when I was alone, 
Madame I^lizabeth came and asked me if I had no news¬ 
papers I could lend them. I answered that I had none, which 
was true. She remarked that some of my colleagues some¬ 
times lent them papers, but she hoped their doing so would 

^ In M. de Eeiset’s Madame. Eloff intereating details will be found con¬ 
cerning the Queen’s needlework during her imprisonment. 
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not compromise them. I tbinV it was then that 1 told her, 
as^ Uie latest news, that the department had just suspended 
Potion from his functions as Ma^or, of whicli fact slie at once 
informed tlie ICing and Queen. 

Tlicsc little details, which if they arc nniiutc are also 
accurate, may gi^c some idea of the daily existence of 
the ro^al prisoners. I will add a few* hnishing touclio 
to this picture of their circumstances. 

Some historians ha\e lucntioncd two or three of my 
colleagues as having shown great zeal in making Uicmsclxcs 
useful to tlie rojal prisoners. No doubt lliUzcal uas\cry 
praisewortliy, but as I sometimes witnessed it m)sclf I 
am ill a position to say that it was often indiscreet or 
ilhad\iscd, and that these men—setting aside the motive 
tliat prompted their action—nearly always did more liann 
than good to the august family: for rejiorU of Uicir zc.U, 
which was somctimca imprudently shown, hardly ever failed 
to reach the c.irs of tlic General Cguncil, and resulted in 
measures of increased rigour being taken for Uiu security 
of tlie ro) al prisoners, for whose custody Uiis Council had beta 
mode responsible by a special law. Indeed, some of Uic nn.in> 
bers to whom I refer were even forbidden to enter UieTemple. 

Put I promised to give some more* dctailH. One ikiy 
when I was alone on guard the King uunu up to me mu! 
asked if I had seen and known him liefore the cireumslanccA 
arose Uut brought me so closely in contact witli him. I 
answcrtHl tlial I never luul Uut lionour, ailhougb I had 
very often bexai at Versailles lUid even in Uiu Palace. Pul 
how wjev it then Uiat )ou did not sec me ?reason of 
it,” I answered, **is Utat I am short-sighteil, and luve never 
been able to distinguidi one j>erson from anoUicr, even 
at a short distance*.’* ** What brought )ou »o often to 
Verwillcs?” “I was v»aU.lMng the couro of a txrUin law* 
suit in Uie Cormil t/rr VijKcJusr “ Wlut was the Uwsuit ? 
Tlut was the Council in vvhicl* I guarall^ jiresiditl jH.non* 
jilly." “ll concenutl a ilcnuml on the jxvii of jewral 
counnuma of Uie* provinw of Artois who wiic pajleslmg 
ag.uiisl the execution of ctrlaiu ItlUr* |uUnt obtaimti 
by Uic Slates of UliI province', authorising the Jivi»ioo 
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of common lands.” «I remember the affair very well,” 
said the King, “and I remember too that the people won 
their case.” At this point in the conversation M. de 
Malesherbes < came in, and on the King telling him what 
we were speaking of, he too seemed to recall the lawsuit in 
question. M. de Maleshei'bes said to me: “ As the people 
won their case they must have been greatly pleased.” “ Yes, 
monsieui’,” I answered, “but their pleasure was rather 
damped by the still recent memory of all they had suffered 
in the seven or eight years for which the case had been 
going on, during which time their adversaries, the States of 
the province, had subjected the inhabitants to outrageous 
persecutions.” “ How was that ? ” asked M. de Malesherbes. 
“ I am speaking the exact truth,” I answered. “ One 
commune, that of Heninlietard, was subjected to a sort 
of siege because it had joined the protesting party. Its 
municipal officers and those of other communes, together with 
whole families, both men and women, were thro^vn into 
prison; and Avhen the people, by dint of repeated prayers, 
had obtained some hope of relief, some ministerial letters, 
intercepted by the deputies who went to Com't, reduced the 
matter to the same unhappy state as before.” The King then 
spoke—and I give his exact words: It was M. Deconzie,” ^ 
he said, “ the Bishop of Arras, who dragged that affair 
out to such a length,” 

I could not help answering the King in a way I afterwards 
regretted, because my words seemed to affect him disagree¬ 
ably. This was what I said: “Alas! how much harm 
the clergy and the nobles have done you 1 ” The conver¬ 
sation ended there. The King at once returned to his room 
with M. de Malesherbes. 

It may be that the reason the King was affected by 
this was that, the province of Artois being on the frontier, he 
thought it would be to his advantage that it should be 
favourable to him. He spoke to me sometimes after this, 
but he never mentioned this subject again. 

^ Louis Francois Marc Hilaire de Conzie. This was the prelate who had 
been Robespierre’s patron. He gave him the post of judge in his episcopal 
court on 9th March, 1782. 
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I AviU now descnbe another and more agreeable \isil 
paid to us by Uic King. We sometimes amused ourschcs, 
my colleagues and I, by playing dominoes with Ck'r^*. On 
one occasion the King came to u«, look possession of tlic 
dominoes, and built little houses with them so skilfully Uiat 
it was plain he understood the principles of architecture and 
knewthe laws of equilibrium. Of course it is well known Uiat 
he w as alw aj s interested in mechanics, and especially in the art 
of making locks, which did not present him from being also 
interested in science and literature. He was able to expound 
Latin aqthors, and after his dcatli tlicrc was found on 
his chimney-piece a \oluinc of Tacitus Uiat had oflui !xxn in 
his hand. In it he had written comments tlmt w ere extriuKly 
applicable to his situation. To him miglit be appHctl the 
words: ^^en3 3am in corpora snno. lie hail the strongest 
constitution possible: 1 nc\cr hciml him conipluin of the 
least indisposition during the whole time Uiat 1 was in the 
habit of seeing him. 

M. dc Malcshcrbcs, his sagiwrious counsel, wo* frcqutnUy 
with him, csiK'cially towards Uie end. One day I was 
escorting that excellent man away from the King's room. 
When we readied Uio foot of the staircase wo were about lo 
pass Uirough Uie door, thougli Uic orders were to go into Uie 
room at Uic bottom of Uic stairs for M. dc Mtdcslierbes lo be 
identiflcil; to wliidi onlcr he hail cunfurmetl as he uuiiu in. 
'ilie \enerablo lawyer paused, and smd: “ I must go ui litre 
lo be identiflcil.” “It is not nccc=s.iry, moiweur,”»1 Niid, 
holding him Lick by the anii, “since ^ou are with me.” 

“Wluitdocs Uiat matterr” he auswerwi “One diouM 
neicc disobey on order ”; and he went into Uie room. 

A nun of Uiis kind was well suited lo boa hguLilor 
since he knew so well how to giic an cxanipla of submlvjon 
to the Law. After UiU ineiilent we* cnisscd Uio gnat court 
to Uie imun entrance of Uie Temple,* whtre hi* tarruge wa* 
wailing for him; luid as we went we »j>okc of LouU XM.'s 
]>u^ttion, for it was but a A-w ila^s Uforo the uid. Of ihli 
cimttrsalion the following wonls luie .i1h.i>» nmiin«l m 
iiiv iiitmoiy’, “ I t.uniot,** »>.ud M. dc Malohtrljts “ nuke 
• In iho Ilus Ji* T«oi4*, L 1 ) 
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the King pay any attention to his affairs, or give his mind 
to them. Grave as his position is, he shows the greatest 
indifference to it.” Here we see the, impassibility of which I 
have already spoken. This was the last time I was in the 
Temple before the King’s death. 

On that day of tragic memory I remained at home till it 
was nearly evening, and then repaired to the General Council, 
where I found only a few of my colleagues, sitting in melan¬ 
choly silence. This was broken at last by Jacques Roux, an 
infamous priest who had been present at the execution, and 
had dra^vn up the official report of the King’s death, which 
he proceeded to read in a tone of real ferocity. He had been 
accompanied by another priest called Danjou,^ also a member 
of the Council. Two priests were found willing to be present 
at this horrible execution. Ah, do not let us dwell upon it! 

It ought to be known how these two priests, on the day 
before the execution, were chosen by the General Council to 
be present on the occasion. Chaumette was presiding, and he 
called on the Coimcil to elect two of its members as com¬ 
missioners to be present at the execution, and to draw up a 
formal report of the King’s death, because the custody of his 
person had been entrusted, by a special law, to the Comicil. 
Not one of the members seemed disposed to accept the office. 
The nomination was about to be made by casting lots, when 
the two priests mentioned above spontaneously offered them¬ 
selves for this horrible mission, which probably no other 
member of the Council woxdd have been found ’.villing to 
undertake; for I may say with perfect truth that, v/ith the 
exception of such men as Chaumette and Hebert- we were all 
bewailing this ■ terrible disaster, and asking: - YPiiy put him 
to death ? Why not send him away to Austria ? He 
would do no more harm there than those cz his fam ily who 
are there already.” We were all hi favorr of the ktter 
course, and. again I can say with absolute truth, v/ithoiit 
attempting to justify the mistakes ehe Ccnvai may Itave 
made on some occasions, that in ihzi neatter we '.hoy/oA 'lorj 


1 Gorefc is wrong. Danjou v/a.'i not 
all events—at the King’s cxeeution- "Jo’x-ose jit 
Bernard were the two who hiuxiA ths ifeket bj 
missioners of^^the Comiimne, "" ^ ' 


xfixai eaxrv-'Jty at 
-X xvi ■hjjyxf-M Ciawie 
tv? jixh'yiKiOii ■i.-i oo/n- 
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plainly that at the bottom of our hearts \vc lo\cd the Kmg. 
This lo\e for the King was shared by the majority of the 
Ijeople; and was shown, too, by that sentry of whom’l spoke, 
who at the entrance to the Temple Tower asked me if he 
should present arms, thus proving the respect he still fUt for 
tlie Iving in spite of the turmoil of the times, uhui none 
were posted as sentries at the Temple but tlio>e who had 
sliown the greatest devotion to the principles of the llevo- 
lution. 

You who emigrated, )ou who think jourscives the onU 
ones whose hearts beat for the King whom )ou forsook at 
the moment of danger, what answer ciui 30 U give to tins? 
Wily did }DU not rather remain in ^our own cuuutn to 
support the wislica of the majority of the people? 

But I am forgetting tliat I am at tlic mctting of the 
Gtiieml Council imuicdialcl) after the King's death.* I liaJ 

* Ono might Iriog forwent a Uundred mstwcitcif tho anDor&ncU'^of 
the crudtica even—to which tho (jcnoral Council j>cr]M.tusllv ■aujc<lr«ltl>a 
Qnaoners. O&o day—it w&a tho 25th March—tho Qucoii’* clnmiuy cau,>ht 
lire **Ia tho oicaiog." »ay« 5I«i!amo Itoyalc, “Giaumetlo, tbe 
procureur o( the Cummuno, <Amo for tho first tun« to »r« my mother knd 
luk her if sho wanted anything My mother only ai>ictl fur a ineaui ol 
comffluiiicAting with tny aunt's room; tor tlunng the two tetriUo nighu 
that wo lud^tasMKl witii her. my aunt and 1 limibrn ujion » mtUmson 
tho ficur • . • < 

thatlu tny I • • 

health, and , 

day ho catm ■ ■ ■ 

and that fia . ^ 

Chaumetto told my muUar that ho ba<l tittniiunc«l her ro'jutst fur a du>^ 
to tho Oeneni Council and that it lioil been refuM-d. bho nuulo nuan>w^«r. 


commiiuiunin on duty shoultf hA«o no coinmunicatiun with tlto 
nor undirtake any commuuioa for them, tliat luoa an! hU wU* ihouU 
not Icaie the Tower nor comiouiikato with any j>er»oo wlaunr 
its wralU." lJul tiiU la*t I roWbitloo, Ijird m it wm cit tho rt». 
alw hard on tho Tuoui 1 ihry iouU no longer wo onjow, n t iirn iwir 
rvlAlioo*. Ono day when llwir d»D,,bUr lv*d Uea refund oJr. 
wa» tho lOih di ru—Tuon tl«w into • vuilent r»gr, ami, iwtVo^ w ix^ uj* n 
whooi tu %ri>t hU fury, lututolljr alUcVwl the iflx^crr* wul IW* 
wcBied to lake aon.o iuttreat in tLcoi. Jio deeUnd to re, at- 
tut i«ned to Ur in the Tower, that e«italne«irjnoau.*«is Ve lo 
tuKic* to the QuecU ax»d Ma>Utn« tdiMUih. Oa tUW 
drma:.iUd t« mctiluuicd TouLui, l«((Ue, M*^li<. »tua»ui» 
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taken the precaution of bringing my nightcap with me, in 
the hope of being able to get myself sent to the Temple that 
day, to be with the Queen and her family ; and I succeeded 
in being chosen. 

I arrived at my post, omthe storey above the one that the 
King had occupied till his death, and that his family had 
occupied with him till they were separated from him. I had 
not witnessed the parting, because I was not at the Temple 
at the time, but the first time I went there afterwards I 
remarked how greatly it had affected the whole family, and 
especially the Queen, who had become extremely emaciated 
and was quite unrecognisable. Like her, Madame l^lizabeth 
preserved a melancholy silence; the children, too, were speech¬ 
less, and the King seemed much more crushed since the 
separation. But, alas ! at the time of which I am speaking 
he was no more. 

As soon as the Queen saw me from the room where she was 
sitting Mth her family, she asked me to come in, sending a 
message by Tison, the valet de cliamhre she had then, for 
Clery had not been allowed to go to her after the King's 
death. The Avidow, as I say, asked me to go to her, which I 
did at once. She, with Madame ]6lizabeth and the children, 
Avas sitting at a table. They all burst into tears. “Madame,” 
I said in a trembling voice to the Queen, “ you must take 
care of yourself for your children’s sake.” This Avas all I Avas 
able to say to her. Then, amid her sobs, she spoke to me. 
“We knoAv of the sorroAv that has befallen us,” she said; 
“ Ave heard all the preparations this morning, the movements 
of the men and horses. Our loss is an accomplished fact, and 
Ave Avish to be provided Avith mourning.” Being unable to 
hide my feelings, I said nothing but a feAv broken Avords: 
“ Alas, madame ! alas, madame! ” I then Avent out, assuring 

Dr. Brunier, and added that the prisoners had some means 6f communi¬ 
cating Avith the outside world. As a proof he related that one day after 
supper the Queen, in taking out her handkerchief, had dropped a pencil, 
and that in Madame Elizabeth’s room there were wafers, sealing-wax, and 
pens in a box. His wife, on being questioned, said the same. The 
denunciation was signed by the two spies and sent to the Commune, Avho 
after having placed seals on the possessions of the suspected municipal 
officers, decided that a minute investigation should be made at the 
Temple. 
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the Queen that I would sec about tlie mourning slie nishtil 
for. “ The simplest tilings,” she added. 

Retuniing to the room in winch I usunllysat,! scttowork 
to lay this request before Oie Council in writing. 'Hie Queen 
came to me and told me she Mould like the mourning lo be 
made by a certain scmpaircss, whose name and address siic 
gave me; and the very next <lay her request was gnmlcd.* 
Towards evening I went away, leaving no one with the ro\al 
family but the vakt de chambre and his w ife.* I at once " ent 
to Glory, who liad moved into one of the rooms in tlie build¬ 
ing adjoining the Tower of which I ha\c already spoken. He 
had b^n placed there, more or Icas as a jirisoner,* when he 
jiartcd from tlic King, nhii, too, I found weeping bitterly, 
and mourning the Iq&s of his good master. What was I to 
say in such circumstances? Greatly emlximused, I proifered 
Cliiry n few words of consolation and condolence. 

presently someone came to fetch me to supper, and, not 
wishing to Icaic ClcVy alone, I begged him to come with me, 
and persuaded him with much dilllcuUy to do so. lie sat 
down opposite me at the tabic and would hardly c^itiuiything. 
General Santerre and some of the ofllccrs of his slaiTarrii»i, 
and also came to the table. Sonterre began, with unctjuallcd 
callousness, to give a detailed account of Uie execution, w ithoul 
omitting a single circumstance, not c\en the fact tlmt he iuu! 
ordered the drums to bo beaten when the KingwidK-dto 
speak to the people. He added that as Uic executioner 
seemed to hesitate, he luul s,aid to him llnnly; “i^o j/uur 
dufy.'^ 

This conversation, which was certainly calculated ludistrvw 
anyone of the least sensitiveness who heard it, alfceted CUrj' 
very considerably. I, therefore, mjule a sigiv to him to leave 
the table, luid ho returned at once to hi* rootn,whithif I 
followed hinv; wid I »pcnl the night with him. Several 
times ho nearly fainted, niid to revive him 1 etuplo^ctl »oRje 
Spirits tluit were there, 'fhconly thing I hranl him mv 
thU: **.\hvs! my dear, gootl master might Iwve »avfdhiuvwlf 

* S«« lll« &uV« uCl w IIX. 
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if he had wished, for in this place the windows are only 
fifteen or sixteen feet above the ground. Everything had 
been prepared for his escape while he Avas still hei’e, but he 
refused because his family could not be saved Avith him.^ 
“ There,” he added, shoAving me the book, “ is his breviary. 
He left it to me, with his Avatch and several little things.” 
But Clery seemed to attach the greatest value to the breviary, 
Avhich he said he intended to present to the Pope. I do not 
knoAv if he carried out this intention. 

I left Clery in the morning Avhen I came off guard. A short 
time afterAvards I returned to the Temple to the princesses, 
Avhom I found still in a state of the deepest sorrow. They 
declined to go out into the fresh air, as Avas proposed to them. 
I represented to the Queen that this Avas necessary for her 
health and for that of her family, and especially of the young 
princess, Avho had been unAvell for some time. “We do not 
Avish,” ansAvered the Queen, “ to pass the door of the place 
Avhich my husband left only to die.” Then I suggested to 
her that they should go up to the top of the ToAver, where 
there Avas a circular gallery, and I persuaded her to do this. 
I had some seats taken there, and Ave Avent up. 

- The gallery Avas surrounded by a parapet of about four feet 
in height, but barely two feet Avide: at the four corners Avere 
little turrets in Avhich the seats had been placed. As soon as 
the people of the neighbourhood saAV us they collected in the 
places Avhence Ave could be seen most easily. The young 
prince expressed a desire to look over the parapet, and the 
Queen begged me to take him in my arms. “ Mon Dieu, 
madame,” I said, “ I should be delighted to do as you ask, 

^ It is not known to what attempt at escape C16ry here alludes. No 
historian has mentioned the existence of any plot for carrying off the 
royal family before the 21st January, 1793. Nevertheless, the following is a 
somewhat curious passage from a letter written on the 11th February, 1816, 
to the Mardchal de Richelieu by THoste de Beaulieu de Versigny, formerly a 
councillor in the Ghambredes Uomptes of Paris. “ Hearing a rumour that 
the King was to be tried, I went to Paris; I employed the tactics agreed 
upon with ouFchiefs, fifty of us proceeded to the Temple disguised as a 
patrol, being provided with the watchword and also the password into the 
Tower; but the lack of numbers obliged us to yield to other patrolling 
parties. The attempt failed irretrievably.” This abortive attempt, which 
must not be confused with the much earlier one by Batz and de Cortey, 
was doubtless the plot to which Cl^ry referred when speaking to 
Goret. 
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but the people can see us, and if they were to obscne u!ial I 
was doing they might makcadi'»turbancc.^ ‘‘ I did not think 
of that,” said tlie Queen; “you are perfectly right.” 

The princesses remainal on this narrow promenade as long 
as they whhed, and returned to it e\cry day when the weather 
was fine enough. After this I was le:«i often at the Temple, 
because many of my friends asked to be sent thitlicr, amd 
my turn came round Icr^s frequently; morco\cr, I was obliged 
fmrly often to attend the meetings of a CommUdon conceruwl 
>vith matters of police and suncilloncc, of which I was ai 
member. One thing I noticed up to the very laNt time I was 
with the princesses—that their meals were pcrlups leus 
sumptuous tlian in Uic Iung*s time, though Uicre was noUiing 
lacking. They ga\e to the young prince tlie same jxjdtion 
and precedence Uiat they liad given to the King. Ever)* 
thing they wanted was procured for tlicni by the man Simon, 
of whom bcvcnd historians of the period have >‘{)okcn. 

This man was a member of the Gcncml Council of the 
Commune, who had established him pcnnancntly in (he 
Temple to fulfil tlie functions, more or Ies», of n fivctolum. 
lie was a wretched shoemaker, uncducaietl ami ignorant, but 
apparently not so iU*di3j>o>cd as other hi^toriuus luvc m.ule 
him appear, 'flie princcavscs summonctl him fairly often to 
bring them anything they might rvsjuirc. His nunner in 
their presence was mllier free and casv. “ What do )ou wi.*h 
for, liulies?” he would My, and he would tliea try to do ai 
they desire*d. If they asked for something that wav not in 
the stores of llie Temple, he would run out to the shops. I 
have heard the Queen say: “We are vtrv fortuinteinluvving 
that good M. Simon, who gets us ever)thing wo a»k for.” * 

* Truly liiu li wi eQcsi>tst««l Usliawnut lu tha wtXUr. 

wiU ftJtl to It * not* (oQtu th« 

uruerroJ m tic Kstioi.&l 

A ccfUin mjvn, who Lkl LccnwoaoJM ©o the Iwb *Ji«l t.>.rK4 

the inSniury ol the Skh«ul vt Mnljcuvc the tXj'UWi*. wK«f* • 

wife U knowu to b*vc Vfuck«<l M* cut»e, wrv.lc to Ct*4Ji.«tlc 
of the torgeutt LaUiteeil. Tbc follawosi i* *a sitr^t ifvw o** 

.... 

"Tbcn> D.«y l>« •o«>« cocuiber* ©I liU AMstaU/ ww kaow 
hitnoa The wohim. I c.ras, vLuM {«(rv..t.« i**t kt.oc.w-*'* 

heic tf^l-4»l b«r to cum • *■! our Lruth*** o» tM *•**''* 

)l4r>etiljki«, vbo Wire »wuB4eii to Ibc t in t tt the liAb At^'isi. V' •4, lb.* 
lUO 
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One day, when he had said his wife was ill in the Hotel- 
Dieu, the Queen asked for news of her. “She is better, 
thank God,” he answered, and then added: “ It is a pleasure 
to see the ladies of the Hotel-Dieu now; they take great care 
of the patients; I wish you could see them : they are di’essed 
like my wife now or like you, ladies, neither more nor less.” 

The princesses seemed to be amused by the naivete of this 
man, whom Robespierre, it is said, after he had become 
paramount in the government of the Temple, made to behave 
abominably towards the young prince.^ Of this I saw nothing, 
for by then I had for some time been no longer a member of 
the General Council. 

worthy woman has done for humanity what we all ought to do. I was 
present when she came, about a month ago, to beg the Sieur Lafiteau’s 
services for one of our companions in arms who was lying in his bed a few 
yards away from the College of Surgery, and only required to be bled. 
The case was very urgent, but Citizen Lafiteau persistently refused to go 
with her, though Gitoyenne Simon offered him a suitable fee. Citoyenne 
Simon was quite embarrassed by this reception of her request, and, loaded 
with insults, went off for another surgeon .”—(National Archives, T, 604-5.) 

^ See page 49. 
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THE RECOLLECTIOXS OF 
JACQUES FRANCOIS LEPITRE 

(CLccMBba, 1792—OcroBLB, 179J) 

Lcpitre was bom m Pans on ihc 6lh Januiry, 176K At the 
age of twenty he was a professor of rhetoric at the Umvcrsily 
and founded a school tu Uic Rue Saint'Jncfjucs. lie was }x>jmUr 
wiUt his neighbours, and it was owing to thiir good opinion of 
him that his name was tiiscnbcd among the members of the 
Commune of 1760 

After the drst federation be gave up this post, tic luul just 
been appointed Professor of Literature in one of the PansUii 
colleges, and was sUU working at his school These occup-ilioni 
were enough for him; he was unable to Lake |urt in nutters of 
public interest. He was, then, uiiconccnn.d with the atfoirt uf 
the nation till December ‘ind, 170V on which date he wai 
nude a member uf (he pruMsional Couuiiunc Hght lUjs later 
he was chosen b) lot to serve m the Temple in the ra(ucit) of 
warder 

From Lepltrc’s lumlivc we iiuy derive a verj tli>luul idea 
of himself He was pretentious with .v wraktuu fur tine 
words. and he despised hu colleagues in the Commune, wlio did 
not, like himself, speak Latin in scvnuu and out. In a wunl, he 
was lui unattractive individual Phjsicallj he wav fit. »IwM, 
lame, and uglj 

And what jurt did he plvy in the pluu fur the rvval familjf'* 
cscajve in which lie was concerned* None but Jar,»jr^, tic 
(Jucen, or TouUn, could luve told W c rather think ilut larj^Ue 
WAS one of tiioic who keep on tena* '•itli all juftir* « 1 1 

Lake care lo fuve fneiuU in everj He a,;Tc<d tu {dwt f-e 

V PauJ Gaaiut, (>*« (U 
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the escape of the prisoners^ but he would risk nothing ; and we 
may be almost absolutely sure that his vacillation was the 
undoing of a scheme that had in it many elements of success. 
He played his double game successfully to the endj and kept his 
head on his shoulders. 

While conspiring in this prudent way he was also interested 
in theatrical aifairSj and in 1793 his republican play in one actj 
La Premiere Requisition, was brought out in the City Theatre. 

In 1797 he moved his school from the Rue Saint-Jacques to 
the Rue de Saint-Louis (de Turenne) in the Marais. We hear 
of him again as a professor of rhetoric in the college at Rouen 
in 1816; and he afterwards occupied the same post in the 
College of Versaillesj where he died on the 18th January, 1821. 
He was a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

A provisional municipality was established on the 2nd 
December, 1792. For more than three months the royal 
family had been confined in the Temple; and it was well 
knoAvn that they had suffered much at the hands of most of 
the members of the Commune, who were charged mth their 
custody. The worthy citizens of my section induced me to 
become a member of this new to^vn-council. They knew 
my sentiments, and I Avillingly consented to fill a post in 
which I might be of some use. 

My nomination was not contested. I was associated with 
two colleagues ^ whose probity was well known, and I am 
pleased to do them the justice of saying so. 

On arriving at the Council of the Commune my first care 
was to scrutinise each one of its component members, some 
of whom had succeeded in being re-elected, while others were 
attending their first sitting. My scrutiny did not influence 
me in their favour. I saw that most of them were place- 
hunters, who made no effort to hide their aims when the 
forty-eight members of the municipal body were being chosen. 

Never was such impudence sho^vn in soliciting votes. As 
my only object was to go to the Temple, and as the functions 
of the municipal officers entailed fairly frequent absences, 
I declined duties that were by no means to my taste, and 

^ One of these was Jacquotot, who under the Restoration became a 
barrister of the Royal Court of Paris. 
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ivn3aii«.\l uiinoUcvU in the cro*U. \VL%t a Ih.il 

ONMUibiy prcsi.nUnl! Men without UJeat oro]-^!u,s, 
luvihle or fvirvIU able to sij^a thvir nanKs car.c jn iL.f 
shirt'-ihx^vs aiui workmen*^ aproat to ilon the n.U'..vijvvI m.x:{ 
anil "it in the proaiiLiit's chair, 'tlicrc the» {.*<• 

airair" of a whole nat.o.i, for lhi» CojnmaJe of V\rl^ "ix j 
placcvl jls.lfon a Kvcl with the Coa\cntio*i» to wh.\h it otli.i 
lijct-itcil Uwi. 

It luil been ilccrvvxl that e'cr> cvinir^ the nicriWr^ o 
i^tre to "cjae as warvicn in the 'i\iaplc "hooIJ be cht>"<n hv 
fob 'l*hcy ajuirval to thtir [w^t .at oru-e aiuI itrhciixi tK.w 
who h.ui prvivJctJ ttum two tUs’s prxviou'Iv. Onti.ePih 
Dccimb«.r JacijUotot .-uul I wire cU'ctis! to ^ to lie 
Temple. 

I cannot jwvoblv iIcmthIk' my emotion no I rnli.n\i the 
Tower. For a loUjj time I luwl bcin luunlni by .a i f 

tliis aUg^t f.umU^lhc \iclii5»'of the i«c»t homblc r* 
aeics Uaft of libert\ ,a;.il to lirw! of in.' .lU 

And now I wa« alxmt to m.v a pnnee wIxm* \irti.t*« t.«s.ieh.r4 
wortliv tube uuLubctxsi amon,; tfie lot of h.» w;Jt, 

orav the {.ctuin's idol; hu p.ous tir.di.r*hc.uttxj >.Urr. lU 
xirj uiodvl of »o*ifU h^rro.^Rl. hi* hjo, oUy the h<»r* 
aptwoxnl of 4 tKrvme U^vl *cvmcil to K* tu:..ioiah2» t.toh 
now the heir of t.olh.ti,j Ixit hu n‘}ftl joivnts' 
and bu-ilh A yvuv^ pm.ev-^» who «.a.» dun. ^ the sj<ru**^f 
her fuinlx, wjtJijut anv h»>j>c of ci.c.<n^ to so i »h 
Mv hi-art >S«xxi »?iil -vul I i-iKihJ l.anl(\ lusU^' wUo, wt 
drawai.; of the lots, I it »a* iM fwle to jv**‘*'l sL 

Qvaail al.il the pmx\x.k-^, 

It ii hA,n.‘lAvx-cvsn io j;»4e H«"e Atuh v* t.» t.S*'« 
IKU »f the Towvr. Aid tlM* duto* |<rhfi..td \x*tv to V.- 
C«;ai i.vi.i ka is iIa* C\ 

Ihe tiuA* Towtr, injA» wh..h tl«r toid U .U ! bn 

•vu.f tJ ..e l*fiiv I to. .e lo l.‘* i a , f-*»' 
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A certain number of the commissioners Avere quartered on 
the ground floor. On the first floor was a guard-room; and 
the King occupied the second. His room was at the back, 
and was the only one with a fireplace ; the furniture Avas 
simple and consisted only of the barest necessaries. 

The outer room AA^as devoted to the use of the commis¬ 
sioners on duty, and of the tAvo rooms at the side, one Avas 
used as a dining-room and the other Avas occupied by Clery, 
his Majesty’s valet tie chamhre. 

The third floor Avas arranged like the second: the outer 
room, in Avhich the commissioners sat, did duty as a dining¬ 
room. The room at the back Avas the Queen’s, and in it 
Monseigneur le Dauphin and Madame Royale also slept. At 
the side Avere the rooms of Madame !]6lizabeth and of Tison 
and his Avife, Avho Avere both employed in Availing on the 
princesses. 

At the corners of the ToAver on each floor there Avas a 
turret, in one of which Avas the staircase, the others being 
used for various purposes. The commissioners Avere on duty 
for forty-eight hours; they arrived at nine o’clock ; then 
they had their supper, and decided Avho Avas to be on the 
second or the third floor by draAving lots. TAventy-four 
hom*s Avere spent Avith the prisoners, and tAventy-four in the 
Council Room. Those Avho Avere on duty for the night Avent 
upstairs after supper and remained on guard near the King 
or the Queen until the next day at eleven o’clock. After 
their dinner they again repaired to their posts till the 
arrival of the neAv commissioners. On the second day they 
Avere again on duty for some hours. 

It Avas nearly midnight Avhen my colleague Jacquotot and 
I went upstairs to the Queen’s rooms. All Avas quiet; even 
Tison and his Avife Avere sleeping profoundly. We threAv our¬ 
selves on tAvo uncomfortable folding bedsteads, scantily 
covered by a mattress that measm’ed about three fingers’ 
Avidth in thickness. We had nothing to protect us from the 
cold but one thin coverlet: Ave complained bitterly of this 
next day, and at least secured the addition of sheets, a great 
source of satisfaction to such as cared at all for cleanliness. 
We Avere astir before daybreak. Tison Avas the first person 
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«e saw. Tills crafty, cruel nmn was able to assume any 
expression he chose, and he alwa}^ tried to win the fiuour of 
any commissioners he met for the first time. Abominable as 
liis coiucrsarion Mias witli thosc of iihosc ciil disposition he 
Mas assured, he affected a certain amount of kind-hc.irtedness 
Mhcn speaking to men who seemed to him honest and 
s^mpatlietic, and I have mysidf hc.ird him going into 
ecstasies over the charms of the >ouug prince. But, having 
been wanied Os to his character,! hardened my heart against 
his insinuating w a^ s; though, none Uic less, I fell a v ictim to 
him. HU wife in^cllcd hcisclf upon tlie s.ime pattern, hut 
the fear her husband inspired in her had more to do with this 
than had her natural inclinations. Her depositions against 
me and some of my colleagues, however, vtctc no Icss 
disastrous for us on Uiat account. 

The functions of these two iudividuals entailed more or !os 
discomfort on the ro)al family according to the character of 
Uic members of the Commune on duty. And \cl the gcnllc- 
ncs^and courtesy wiUi vvhicb Uic Queen and Uic princesses 
asked them for the least thing cau hardly be imagined. 

At eight o’clock tlie Queen opened her door and went iiilo 
Madame ^Uzabctli's room. Her keen glance dwelt upon us 
for a moment, luid it vroj, c.i$v to see Uiat site v\as trving to 
discover the nature of our feelings with rcganl to her. Wc 
were decently dressed; indceil, our appcanuice was a contrast 
to that of most of Uie Commissioners, 'rhe respect tluvl 
misfortune claims from us ull was phiiuly wrillca upon our 
faces. Matlame stood at the door of her room and 
scrutinised us for some time, and then both she and ^^ad.unc 
civme out to us and wAwl the n vmc of our 
observing tliat this was the first tune wo Inul visited Uie 
Temple. During breakfast, at whiih luiother commm.ontr 
appeared (for no iul.U v»as servcil except in the prepuce of a 
member of the Council), wc rcoiaiiHsl m llie outer nxmi, for 
we iLuvU not pUcc any conddeiice in our colKaguc. 

'rhis v^.t-, TouUn,* one of tho»e who dioweU the greatest 

* .XdtiM) Toutaa, Umi «l TwaUa** la 

July. ITsT. lo >’r*a;vj4*«ncna*ic*l>i«afc»t».ai. To«tw» w«."l la IWu siwf 
hU ssd opcsoJ » Ukjlk j »a m jMUf *.< 
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zeal in the service of the royal family while they were in the 
Temple. I did not know him then, and was far from 
appreciating all his merits. Indeed, I had heard him, in the 
Commune, indulging in remarks on the prisoners that were, 
to say the least, inconsiderate, if not actually disrespectful. 
Being a native of Gascony, he had all the natural vivacity of 
that part of the country, combined with a great deal of 
shrewdness, and as he was entirely fearless he was ready 
to brave anything for the sake of being of use; but he was 
clever enough to assume a mask of republicanism, and was 
able to serve the royal family all the better for this since he 
was not suspected of being attached to them. 

When he was gone, I ventured to ask the Queen if she were 
really sure of the man with whom I had seen her conversing, 
and repeated to her some words of his that had shocked me. 
“ You need not be anxious,” she answered: “ I know why he 
behaves like that. He is an excellent man.” A few days 
later Toulan told me the princesses had advised him to find 
out what kind of man I was, and to talk matters over with 
me if he could do so safely. 

AVhen breakfast was over my colleague, seeing a harpsichord 
at the entrance to Madame I^lizabeth’s room, tried to play 
a few notes upon it, but it was in such a bad condition that 
he was unable to do so. The Queen at once came foward and 
said; “ I should have been glad to use that instrument, so as 

the Revolution, he took part in the events of July 14th and October 6th, 
1789, and on the 10th August apjieared among the assailants of the palace. 
His conduct resulted in his being nominated a member of the Commune; 
and being knoum for his ardent patriotism and the purity of his republican 
principles, he was sent to the Temple as a commissioner. Two days spent 
in the company of the prisoners were enough to make him one of their 
most devoted partisans; and indeed, his devotion was to the death. 

But how did he make the prisoners aware of his sudden conversion ? How 
could he do so without attracting the attention of his colleagues ? This 
we do not know and never shall know. But it is certain that the princesses 
very soon put the most entire confidence in him. By some means he con¬ 
vinced them so thoroughly of his sincerity and loyalty that they had no 
fear of any trap or treason. Madame ^llizabeth at once informed Turgy 
of these facts, and in a note that the latter preserved she told him of the 
name the Queen and she had given Toulan; Give this to Toulan, whom 
henceforth we shall call Fiddle. M. Paul Gaulot, in his Gomplot sous la 
Terreur, has devoted a number of pages to a very complete study of this 
interesting character. We refer our readers to it. Here it must suffice 
us to say that Toulan paid for his devotion with his head. He was 
guillotined on the 30th June, 1794. 
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to go on with my daughter’s lessons, but it is impossible to 
Use it in its present state, and I ha\c not }ot succeeded in 
getting it tuned.” We promised that on that \ cry day we 
■\\ould send for the person whose name she ga>c us. Wc sent 
an express messenger, and in the mcning the harpsichord was 
tuned.^ As we \vere looking through the small collection of 
music that lay upon the instrument we found a piece called 
Za Reine de France. “ Times arc cliauged! ” s^iid her 
Majesty, and we could not restrain our tcari. 

On the 11th December M. le Dauphin was ino\ed upstairs 
to his mother’s rooms, but the King was not informed of the 
reason for this separation. 'ITic Mii) or of Paris soon nrri% cd, 
with Chaumcllc, Colombcau the registrar, ojid soaie municipal 
officers preceded by Santerre and his aides-de-camp. 'Ihcy 
hod come to take King before the Con^cntion. Toulmi 
informed the Queen and her family of his Majesty’s dcpirtun; 
and return. I went up to the King’> room at eight o'clock in 
the ocningy when he w'os having dinner, lie was calm, and 
coiucrscd for a few minutes with one of U)c commissioners 
whom he knew to be a geographer. 

It is well known that Louis XVI. knew more of the science 
of geography than many a professor. I left the Temple on 
the same day and returned thither oji Uie loth, when I was 
on duty in die King’s room from elescn o’clock in Uie muni- 
ing until the esening. Not knowing how to occupy my lime 
with a colleague who was sulkn and taciturn, and was nick¬ 
named Ihe Pagoda by the Queen bccauM; he nescr gase any 
answer but a moscnicnt of his head, 1 went into his .Majesty*# 
room and asked his pennissioii to take the works of \irgil 
from the cliimncy-piece. ‘*So you ruul Ijilin?” vial Uic 
King. “ Yes, Sire," I answtix'd in a low loicc, 

** Kon ego cum i>4iauTivjuiM» cuantlcto ^caUta 
AuUJe jur»vi," 

An expressise glance showed me that I laul uniIcr»loo<l; 
and his .Majesty afUrwanls 'poke of me to Cliry, who con- 
finned him in the good opitiiuii he luul funiaal of me 
’ •' MrtuorAoJum of eT]i<u40tix»eurml fvc I*«i.*XVL 
s fjuiU i*n», cut tuaj lakt • r«4 

•.jw. 9 t w-tr.« coituo. /’J»f is 

. . . IWl UriM 4 fcoU.-—1/ U. «U U 
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While I was reading, a deputation from the Convention 
brought the papers containing the so-called evidence in the 
trial. 1 was not present throughout the whole inquiry. I 
went up several times to the Queen’s room, and succeeded in 
giving her some details of what was taking place. On the 
following day I saw the man Mercereau there, a stone-cutter 
who, dressed in extremely dirty garments, stretched himself 
on the damask sofa generally occupied by the Queen, and 
justified his free-and-easy behaviour on the grounds that all 
men were equal. One might possibly forgive this person, 
who was silly enough and ignorant enough to believe what he 
professed ; but when men who boasted of their intelligence 
and excellent education were insolent enough to take an arm¬ 
chair before the fire and put their feet upon the fire-dogs in 
such a way that it was impossible for the princesses to warm 
themselves, who could avoid calling their conduct atrocious, 
especially when it was plainly the result of an underhand 
combination, formed with the obvious intention of insulting 
the unfortunate ? 

The disturbed state of the Temple during these two days 
prevented me from being with the royal family as long as I 
wished, but I knew that at least they were not without means 
of acquiring a certain amount of information as to passing 
events; for notes—skilfully delivered either by Toulan or by 
a faithful servant^ whose zeal never failed—passed between the 
illustrious prisoners and told them all that it was important 
for them to know,^ Ever since they had been entirely deprived 
of newspapers a street-crier had been hired to shout the head¬ 
lines of his journal in a stentorian voice under the walls of 
the Temple.® He acquitted himself of this duty wonderfully 

^ M. Turgis (sic), now first huissierde la chambre to Madame la Duchesse 
d’Angoul^nie .—{Note by Lepitre.) 

^ Sometimes during the night notes were lowered or dra^vn up by a 
thread through the windows of the second and third fioors .—{Note by 
Lepitre.) 

® These methods of communicating with the outer world were supple¬ 
mented by another, a more curious and more dangerous method. The 
friends of the royal family had secured the co-operation of a certain 
Madame Launoy, whose little fiat was on the third floor of a house in the 
Rue de la Corderie. During the night a magic lantern was set up in this 
flat, and on a sheet stretched at the back of the room certain signs were 
projected. These no doubt were letters of the alphabet, by means of 
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well, but his inforuiation was necessarily* vague, and often 
excited the most acute anxiety. It was imperativo to /hid 
some means that should be certain and constant, and this \»c 
succeeded in doing by making our visits more frequent. 
Among the members of the Commune there were many who 
were not in the least anxious to go to the Temple on Friday 
or Saturday evening to spend Sunday there, for to men wli'o 
were busy all the week the pleasure or rest on that day 
seemed too valuable to bo sacrificed to the duty of guarding 
the royal family in a state of confinement. Toul^ and 1 
were lucky enough to inspire our colleagues with the idea of 
entrusting to us, on tlxosc days, the duly they found so 
unpleasant. I, being a professor in the University of Pari<, 
was free on Saturday evening and Sunday, and Toulan, who 
was the senior clerk in on ofllcc, was able to find a substitute 
without any difficulty. In ^pitc of the objections we brought 
forward for the look of the thing, we were choscn nearly 
every Friday,and with Ute greatest satisfivetion we submitlui. 

On Christmas Eve, 1792, it was decreed, owing to Clwu* 
motto, that tlic midnight mass should not he relcbratcil. J» 
vain it was put before him timt this step miglit give rise to a 
riot; that the people were not so philosophical rw he, cuul 
still clung to their ancient cuslom-i. It wna dccrcctl that 
munici])al officers or incnibers of the Council were to nq>air to 
the various pariah churches and suppn.'.>s any attempt to ujwn 
the doors. The result of Uds was that the memlx'rs of tlie 
Commune were subjected to insults and bluw<, the ma.s.4 was 
sung, and Clwumettc became more \irulcnt tluin c\er ugaimt 
religion and the clergy. On the 2otli December, when I went 
into the Queen's room 1 luul told her of this decree of the 
Commune, though I knew nothing of its conM-tjuences. In 
the evening a colleague of mine, a master builder called 
Ueugueou, arrived on the scene with a slight wound on his 
face, and described to as how the nwrkct women luul rvccisttl 
him at ^aiut-Eustache. He laugheil over his luioibentua*. 

whu-h wonU soJ scotcswcs w«r® tsme*!- Ktom ita iKifi i-vr tl ir,* 
T«j5pl* Towtr it WM ta«c« lato MaJjons « w 

Ui« {iriwacn w«r« fciif* to bcu«dv by ihu rnevLwl ul Tb.«, *S 

Iaui. U wfcjkt I.*aa-}y in b«t oU to » ’■bo 

LauJUU lb« »u>ry on to as. 
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He Avas a good honest fellow, with no idea in his head but 
blind obedience, and on this occasion his obedience had been 
mifortunate for him. 

I had, in accordance Avith the Queen’s orders, supplied her 
Avith two kinds of journals : one being of sound principles and 
the other less moderate. As I ahvays Avore a large pelisse 
over my coat I found it quite easy to take into the Tower 
anything for Avhich I Avas asked, or to bring aAvay anything 
that required to be carefully concealed. Every Friday I took 
the neAvspapers in this Avay to the Queen and Madame l^liza- 
beth. They retired into one of the turrets to read them, and 
returned them to me a moment before my departure. I also 
obtained various books that I thought might interest them, 
especially L'Ami des Lois, Avhich Avas at that time creating a 
great sensation, and had been the cause of more than one 
stormy scene. While the princesses were reading, and Avhen her 
Majesty Avas Avi'iting her letters, I remained Avith Madame and 
the Dauphin, Avhich Tison noticed to his great indignation, 
and reported more than once to the Commissioners of the 
Commune. 

It Avas the time I had to spend in the Council Room that 
I foimd the most disagreeable. I often had to endure the 
silly jokes of my colleagues on the subject of what they were 
pleased to call the friendship of the prisoners for their 
obliging guardian. Indeed, I eagerly took upon myself every 
duty that gave me a reason for absenting myself. 

It Avas my office to receive the various supplies and the 
Avine that Avas brought every day to the Temple. It was 
necessary to give a receipt, and there Avere several honourable 
members whom it Avould have puzzled to Avrite it. I also 
accompanied those Avho carried the meals into the Tower. 
At that time the table of the royal family Avas very Avell cared 
for, a sufficient number of persons being employed in the 
pantry and kitchen, most' of Avhom were old servants from the 
palace Avho had begged for their places here. They also pre¬ 
pared the dinner and supper of the commissioners sent by 
the Commune. At first these meals Avere supplied from an eat¬ 
ing-house outside the walls, but they Avere so bad and at the 
same time so expensive that it Avas decided to secure the 
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services of Uiose who were pmd to cook for Uio royd family; 
and noonoe\cr !\ad aiiyrcoNon to repent of this step. It 
was, indeed, a stroke of good luck for ccrUiin individuals who 
were unaccustomed to suchgooil cheer. In order to a\oid unv 
possible injury to the dignity of the numicijxd otiice, only 
half a bottle of wine was supplied for ten or t\\el\e persons 
at the end of cacli meal; but lire ahstmcncc of i»omc fonmxl 
tlie gain of others, and one evening I .viw a t.ailor calk'd 
Leclienard empty Uie holf-bottle at a gulp before going 
upstairs to the Queen. His colleague wtw obliged to pul 
him to bed, and tlie next day Uic state of his bed and of the 
floor of his room bore witness to his intcm}x:rimctx When 
the Queen left her room at eight o'clock he \«iis stretclaxl 
upon his ^Millet in a state of semi-unconsciousncs.s and her 
Majesty Ixirely had time to retreat, calling to Moilamc 
j^lizabeUi, as she did so: “ l)o not come out of jour rwnn, 
sister," I hcivnl these details from herself, alien 1 succeeded 
Uiis worthy man. We rcmonslmttd with him on hU con¬ 
duct ; and later on ho took Ids revenge. 

Toulan returned to tlie Temple alone on the flrsl day of 
Uie jear 1793, He it wan who actotl as a mi.*s>engcr bcl"cfn 
Louis XVI. mul Ids wife, sister, and children, .Vlxmt Ihk 
time I applied m vam to the I’rcsuicnt of the Consention, 
Uie late M, 'iVeilhanl, to obtain lca\ c, if jHxvsihle, for tlie King 
and bis fundly to lie reuidt»l. I >u'ut to M. Trouchet, but 
he was so much tKcupicd with lamis XVl.'s defence llul he 
would see no one. I then wrote him a letter, putting before 
him in the Queen's name how anlenlly this unhappy family 
desiixd to be sometimes with its august he.ul; but the rv»jui.-»t 
>ras rcfiesd. 

./Vs long as the trial went on, whenewr I wa» on duty at 
tlic Temple, it was 1 who escorted .M. do .Mnli-'herbe^ into the 
Tower, 'llie second time he came ( went to uux't him in 
the outer court,^ He sceiiictl to l>e ■Kma-wliat ill at t.vw, f«if 
on the prv“\ ious dnv he had >utrei\d from llw booridi uumwr» 
of Uie comudsslontr dcpulwl to take him to hi» .Majisty. 
He looked at me: 1 »entuml to lake hU luiuh and *-*y to 
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him : “Do not be unejnjyj monsieur; mu ^s'um unii^' e viuHis'''' 
(I am not one of the majority). “ It does me good to hear 
you say so,” answered this estimable old man. “ I beg 
you will come to meet me whenever you are here.” I only 
once received the brave Tronchet: on the day that tlie 
Commune sent us a decree to the elfect that Louis XVI.’s 
counsel were to be stripped and searched from head to foot 
with the minutest care, to make sure that they were not 
carrying any kind of instruments that might be put to a 
wrong use. The purport of this decree made us all very 
indignant, for the Council that day was composed of right- 
thinking men. We rejected this unseemly metxsure, to which 
M. Tronchet would certainly never have submitted. He 
merely emptied his pockets. The decree of the Commune 
wjis repealed. In the first week of January, Toulan and I 
had made no secret to the Queen of all the intrigues that 
were being set on foot by various scoundrels nor of the power 
of the party that supported them. She could not altogether 
abandon hope, for .she refused to believe that either the French 
nation or the foreign Kings would look on at so atrocious a 
crime without any attempt to prevent it. She did not know 
all that a bold minority was capable of, when it well knew 
there was no safety for it save in the death of the King, and 
when, having bribed a number of men whose crimes made 
them reckless, it was able to overpower a well-intentioned but 
timid majority, who had no leadei's, no real resources, and 
not even a rallying point. I am able to assert positively, 
vfithout fear of contradiction, that the day on which Louis 
XVI. lost his life was a day of mourning for the majority of 
the French nation. But people shed their tears within 
their own four walls. They wept over the fate, not only of 
an illustrious family, but of the whole of France, and called 
dornr the vengeance of Heaven upon the monsters who had 
been the cause of all the trouble; but out of doors they did 
not dare to let their faces reveal their real feelings. It was 
feared that a sad, gloomy expression of countenance might 
shock the distrustful eye of the villainous party in power, and 
that any feeling of regret that was allowed to appear might 
become a death-warrant. I was at the meeting of the Com- 
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mune on the 20lh January when there ^vas a demand for 
commissioners to accompany the King on the following tragic 
day. MI the members shoned how revolting the idea was to 
them. Only two rose eagerly and Nolunteerwl for tins 
appaiiing duty. These—^horrible to relate—were two 
priests: Jacques Roux and l*krrc Remard.' But vrlml 
priests! One of them, who wtu for ever preacluiig murder 
and pillage, would have drunk blood vviUi delight: the other, 
who was equally cruel and more immoral, was living with a 
woman who was nothU wife, by whom he hod several children. 
Both these men perished miserably: the first died ballicd in 
blood from head to foot; the oUver wounded biniatlf with 
knivCb in five places to save bim^lf from dcatl) upon the 
scaffold. Bernard took real pleasure in llouting the sorrow^ 
of the royal family; and one evening bis remarks were h) 
outrageous that Uio princesses, almost immediately Jiflcr Uicy 
hod come to tlie table, were obliged to leave it, to vbcsjH; 
from the horrible conversation of tlvis savage. Jacques Uuux 
employed another method of disturbing their rest, lie vutg 
all night; and even Ttson's entreaties could not Wp him 
quiet,* 

We were sent to tl»c Temple a few days after Uie 2l»l 
January, To ensure our not being scp.-vnitcd, loul uv Ivad 
devised the fulIovMiig rusc. There were three of us; wul, a» 
a rule, wc drew lots witli three jneces of jwjKr, on one of 
which was wnlUn the word while on two utlicm was Ujc 
word night. Toulan wrote cin/on iJl thrvx*; (u>d m,ulo our 
colleague draw his lot; Uun, when Uie latter, being Uio first 
to open his paper, hail re.ul the word we threw our 
paper* into tlie fire witliout looking at thun, and wuil olf 
together to our As wc IvanWy cv».r vnune twice with 

the same man this device wa» always fcUca,“vvfnL 

Wc found Ujc roy.-d family plunged in tlm gnvf. 

Ah soon tvs tliey vvvr us the Queen, licr siitir, and Iwrf 
children bunt into tears. We tUreil not ailsanix* till the 
Queen Vigiied to us to go into llie rvwiu. ^ ^ ou dwi i*^t 

• u Vm wba hl-uol U Ui# *4 .'tVt » 
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deceive me,” she said. “ They have allowed the best of kings 
to die.” We gave them various papers and journals that we 
had brought Avith us, and they were read with the utmost 
eagerness, and often Avatered Avith tears. We Avere closely 
questioned, and our ansAvers did but increase the pain and 
sorroAV of the prisoners. 

On the folloAving day it Avas our task to introduce into the 
Temple the sempstress employed to make the mourning 
garments,^ although the Commune Avished her to do her Avork 
after a simple pattern without taking any measurements. 
But Ave had already shoAvn in a more important matter that 
we Avere not AAuthout courage. Madame Royale had for some 
time had a sore foot, which had given the Queen a certain 
amount of anxiety. ' Her request that a medical man might 
be summoned Avas acceded to, but this man Avas to be none 
other than the prison sur’geon. The Queen refused the 
offer, and Avaited till Ave came. She told us about the sore 
foot, Avhich demanded prompt treatment, and told us, too, of 
her extreme repugnance to the idea of consulting the surgeon 
Avhose services Avere offered to her. Finally, she told us of 
her Avish to consult M. Brunier, physician to the “ Children of 
France,” and M. La Tasse,^ formerly surgeon to Monseigneur 
le Comte d’Artois and the SAviss Guards. She had their 
address in a memorandum-book; Ave gave it forthAvith to a 
certain intelligent boy; and tAvo hours later M. Brunier and 
La Tasse arrived.® We had been obliged to secure the 
sanction of the other commissioners; but the exercise of a 
little tact Avas all that Avas required in dealing Avith any of 
them Avho happened to be good felloAvs. Noav, among the 

^ “Items asked for by the Queea on the 21st January: A mantle of 
black taffetas, a black fichu and petticoat, a pair of black silk gloves, two 
pairs of kid gloves, two black taffetas nightcaps, a pair of sheets (refused), 
a quilted coverlet (refused).”—(De Vyre, Histoire de Mane Antoinette.) 

“ La Gaze. 

3 Report of the commissioners on duty at the Temple, January 26th, 
year II. (1793.) Many people made the mistake of dating “year II.” 
from the 1st January, 1793.)—“ Visit from Brunier. Prompt treatment 
required by Marie Antoinette’s daughter, on one of whose legs a sore place 
has appeared. Necessary to call in La Gaze, the surgeon. He was 
summoned by order. At half-past seven Brunier came again with La Gaze. 
The other leg is also threatened. Prescriptions sent to Robert, the 
prisoners’ chemist .”—[Papiera du Temple.) 
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members of the Commune there were sexeral good fdlovrs, 
and we made it our business to sec that they joined us in our 
duties at the Temple. For several moutlis Uie custom of 
drawing lots had b^ abandoned. 

M. Brunier’s emotion, on seeing those who were <o dear to 
him, was %ery great. It was all he could do to spe.ak. 'Hie 
sore foot was examined without delay, and a couinc of trt it* 
ment prescribed Uiat was carefully carried out I n.mLmlxr 
a particular kind ofvijicr broth Uiat wa* brought in e\er) 
c\ening by a nice ciril lad oalled Robert 'Hie physician and 
surgeon continued their \isits without being intirftrwl willi, 
but the} made a rule of prcscning absolute silence when they 
were not sure of the commissioners who were watching ihcir 
proceedings. 

Cltr), who was still in Uic Temple,' gaic me Uie table* 
cloth that hod been used for Louts XVI. s Communion on tlic 
morning of the 21st Jaimar}, 1 took it to Jmis}, and g-x>c 
it into the charge of Ckry s wife, whom I h id met soiULtimct 
in tlie town when she aimc to sec her husband and bring liiin 
news. She WAS always accompanied by a friend, who dnrvtl 
her dciotiun for the ro^nl famil), and morv Ihiui once rui 
into danger m trying to be useful to them. 

In the meantime Toulnirs inmd was not iniicti>e. lie 
ionceiied the idui of helping the ru}al ramily to c>ca|K: fnau 
Uie Temple, and kept me mfonnuil of liii Hlioniea from the 
eery first. We met at ni} boiiM.', mid with ui were M. Ic 

Cheiolier dc Jar-’ and a clerk from ToulaiiN oilirt*, whu*< 

name, I Uuuk, was Guj-,* aze.'iluu-i rovalht, who'C lulp 

was nc'cessory to us, and ujion whose fidelity we eouM rvl). 

‘ CUry oul> Ufviho Tower in Fcbmirr 

> Fian^ou AupiiUa Ilixni iMt*«oo d« J&rjjye*. Uini »l Cucjwl^ co lU 
-Uh Octolicr, 17l5, l;sd been » coImicI om the »tiir 177.1 *»' 

lisJ Quanol ono of the twcUa llr*t wotien-cf lt« 

(ju«n, ivmiUe iJe L»lx}rUe I^ute Wl In 1791 r.**!# Hi« « Ui,»- 4 <f 
MOcrAt On the lOtli Ao^*t jArjsjcii ituoJ ty the Kin*, wt-n.* 1.4 
followed lo the ^coilU] U, An<{ it w *4 Ihtte th*l h« 4 .I*.-..i* 

onlcr fnxa ibe nnsl (AxuUy not tn lt*re t» t A -• 

TcrTtar. bj P*ul , 

• M l‘ 4 ul (j»aloi ihiaii Out Cny w *4 vO.'r tl.*a * 
llkatU. the huilwrvj ol * cf Lep.tnr. In C-* J .a 

IbciV ioaie laUre«ULj tUbAll* •Ia.uI lb««« 

U»i«Ur oX the Tran4« 
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This was the plan we fixed upon for the escape: a plan 
whose execution would have been dangerous, but none the 
less quite possible. 

We had procured some men’s clothes for the Queen and 
Madame ]l^lizabeth, and we brought them in one by one, 
either in om' pockets or on our persons, concealed under our 
pelisses. We also obtained two wadded cloaks, to hide their 
figures from too close a scrutiny, and to make their gait less 
noticeable. Moreover, we provided them with two hats 
made on purpose for them, and added to them the scarves 
and tickets of admission that were used by commissioners of 
the Commune. 

The difficulties in the way of removing Madame Royale and 
her brother from the Tower seemed to be greater. But we 
thought of a way of doing so. Eveiy evening the man whose 
office it was to clean the lamps within the building, as well as 
those outside, came to light up the Tower, accompanied by 
two children who helped him in his work. He came in at 
half-past five, and long before seven o’clock he had left the 
Temple. 

We examined the clothes of the two children with great 
care, and saw* that similar ones were prepared for the yomig 
King and his sister. Above a light undergarment were the 
. dirty trousers and the coarse jacket called a carmagnole; 
thick shoes were added, with an old peruke and a shabby hat 
to hide the hair; while the hands and face were to be in a 
proper state to complete the illusion. This disguise was to 
be donned in the turret next the Queen’s room, which Tison 
and his wife never entered, and we meant to leave the Tower 
in the followng way. 

It Avas arranged that Toulan Avas to take advantage of the 
Tisons’ Aveakness for Spanish snuff, Avhich he had lavished 
upon them Avhile he Avas in the Temple, and Avas to give them 
some of it at a quarter to seven, mixed Avith so strong a nar¬ 
cotic that they Avould instantly fall into a profound sleep, 
from Avhich they Avould not be aAvakened till seven or eight 
hours later, though they Avould not be in the least injured by 
it. This plan, innocent as it Avas, did not please any of us, but 
Ave had no choice: AA^e should have been obliged to adopt it. 
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The Quceii ^\as to Iea\c a note behind her, exonerating 
thc^e two people; and then, dressed like a man, with the 
municipal! scarf round her, vas to pasc» out of the building 
escorted by ni} self* We hod nothing to fear from the Temple 
guard; for if we had shouit our cards of adinivlon, c\cn from 
a distance, the Mintrics would ha\c been quite v.\ti^ficd, and 
the sight of our scarves would obviate any ^uipicion. \M\v.n 
we were out of the Temple we diould have gone to the Rue 
de la Cordcrie, where M. de Jarj——- wju» to wjul for ua, .V few 
minutes after seven, when the sentries at tlic Tower had Ix'cn 
rciiev ed, Guj, the clerk I mentioned before, anned with a can! 
of admission such as was u^cd by the workmen employed in 
the Tower, was to knock at the Quixn's door with his tin box 
under his nnn,aiul Toulan, scolding him for not Mjcirglothe 
lampv himsilf, w.v> to h.uid tlie clnldivn over to him. He 
would luvvo taken them out with him, and on the way to the 
trv*>ting*placo would h.\ve rid them of Ihtir cluuuv ganutnU 
S^n, uuc l^hzabcth, tii a Mini) ir tl^guiwi to the Qucvifs 
would Kwe jomevl us wnlh Toulan, and we should itoUnUv 
h.vve sUrlcvi awav. 

Our arr.uigtmcnU wciv 'Uch th.at no one could ha\e»Urtcd 
to pursue us until five hour< after our duxirturc. We hul 
m.uio inostc.uvful cxdculatioiiN. In Uie fir>t plvcv, no one m 
the Tower vv^r wml upstons till nine oVlock m the tvvning. 
when the table wa< laid and the 'UpjKr w.rveiL 'Hie Queva 
would h.vve asked that supper might be at ludf-pv^t nine Uut 
evening. To knock rvpeateeHj, fvvhng moa* and more *ur* 
priwal tlut the door w.v' not o|Knval. toqui-'tion the cl, 
who, h.vvu’g bcvii rvUcvvelat uuie o'clock, would kiu>* nothi. 4 
of wluit hid occurrvil. to go down to the Counnl Room w>*l 
inform theoth».r UKUilKOof Ihotnuige cnvuunUi «*». t>go 
up^tur> .igiun with Ihtmiuid kntK.k anvw,and 'uiwuum llw 
Hiilnct who Iwul gone off gi.ani m il obtain 'ague infon utf.'Ci 
from tluni: to ■>ciwl for a lokkuaith to ojmi Iht. thr 

k«.v« of which we shuulil liave U.R Uv'.de, to t llwui * |»ia'1 
at Ust with tile gT\ali-»t dillU-ultv* for osa* of tl.i’^* i3ok»f> wa» 
of uxk aiul was cusirvJ with Luge i.iils <^>‘1 the other ‘■f 
iron, Ajul IwUi of thcui had luck» that itilailctl 
eiiAViUon.% m the »oLd wall if thrv wviv not tunaxl to ihtf 
Ills 
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usual way ; to look into all the rooms and turrets; to shake 
Tison and his wife violently without succeeding in waking 
them; to go down again to the Council Room; to draw up a 
report and take it to the Council of the Commune, which, 
even if it had not broken up, wovdd have lost time in fruitless 
discussions; to send messengers to the police and the Mayor, 
and to the committees of the Convention, asking what mea¬ 
sures should he taken:—all these things would have caused so 
much delay as to give us a chance of escaping successfully. 
Om’ passports would have been perfectly correct, for J ivas 
then president of the committee, and should have drawn them 
up myself. We should therefore have had no anxiety on the 
journey as long as the distance between us and our pursuers 
remained undiminished.^ 

We had discussed this project on several occasions. On 
one essential point opinions were divided. The Queen wished 
us to travel separately, but at a short distance from each 
other. She wished us to have three cabriolets, in one of which 
she would have been with her son and M. de Jar—, while 
Toulan was with Madame ]6lizabeth, and I ivith Madame 
Royale. I combated this idea for a long time, pointing out 
that three carriages would be more noticeable than one in the 
little towns or villages through which we passed, and that if 
an accident should happen to one of them the two others 
would be obliged to wait and would rouse suspicion. If on 
the other hand they continued their journey there might be 
some fear of their losing the way, or the delay might lead one 
. party into danger and expose the others to regrets that would 
be more terrible even than the danger. But the Queen met 
this by saying that a berline laden with six people (for Toulan 
would have hurried forward on horseback), and drawn by six 

^ It was in 1817 that Lepitre wrote so enthusiastically of the details in 
the plan of escape; but he omits to say that in 1793 he was much colder 
and more calculating in his view of the affair. It was his pusillanimity 
that wrecked the plot: he refused to supply passports, although he was the 
president of the commission that provided them. We must add, too, that 
Lepitre, who poses here as a hero, had insisted that the Queen should 
secure him against the material loss that would result to him from the 
escape of the prisoners. In a word, he expected to be paid, and Jarjayes 
undertook to satisfy him out of the remnants of his own fortune, which 
was already much impaired. 
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hon>e^, would bo no 1 cm» noticeable; and that, vinceve -should 
bo obliged to cliangc hon^ at c\ cry poating-lioiisc, c should 
bo exposed to the curio^^ly of the inlubitanb and still nioa* 
to the iudUcroUon of the poAtilliou^ She pointed to the 
unlucky cspediUon to Yarcanes undcrtakui in vay ditfercnt 
circunisUinccs. Thixe light c.irriagcs would onlv rctjuirc one 
horse apiece, .md wc should surely be able to tind suitable 
rclaN sals arious points of our journey without has ing rixo^us* 
to postiug'houscs. In Uus way sre should secure better 
hor^ mid diould ha\c to elunge them W often. Estij- 
thing—economy of time, greater sccurit), and the passibiUt) 
of our all lra\clliiig in two cam^iges m case of on accident— 
Mxiucil to i>oint to tlie ^uloptiuii of the plan prupo-ed by the 
Queen. Iking idone lu my opinion, I yielded toilieinijorily; 
but I confess it was with uiucli Irvpidalioa that I thought 
of the luomcnt when the sacred charge fur which I «a» 
to be respoiiMble sliould be contided to my can.\ 1 should 
ha>c bcui almost a'ody to vi\, like J£oca:» when he tlcvl 
from Troy: 

: • . • ■ 

I •. 

• .»,» . I -■> -• --I, 

J« q‘oj 4 n4p,rtr, i« ittzoUe su triomdr« \>r<ut, 

Lt po.^ S'* (}U9je jvtctl |>o^r «)iu a.» tut.** 

(iXi’k.c $ </ I’M-jii) 


It wa-i uol till the end of TcbnWj that the goal of our 
jounici w.as dctcnnincd upon. La Veadoe woi now ni rexult, 
and we might luxe found a ruugc there. Tins vas tho..ghl 
of at tirst, but the lUitinee nviuid too grvxt and the 
ditlicuUies loo nuuuiou^ It Mxmed ea-^.sr to n wh the covxl 
of Noniuiiidx, and to w.'cune some iiuai i of cross ig to 

England. M Jarj-undtrtxwk to pro'.dc for eunlh.. g 

\Ye could count i.nlin.1^ upon hu abihtj and 1..* u:\»v4r.sd 
£v d . he lud mone\ enough for Uie jounic^ . ai.d in wKilmr 
ibiwljon the roxui fiu.lj lud ihowii to traxtl tlux wu-..!*! 
have found the love and courage of u.orc lluni unc 
►ubjsxt rcad^l to facilitate thc.r osajK b% ixen lus-v-un 

tV.CA.Js 

It tua> vaa; ly Iw imagined that ihu *».hcu.e d<iund«l 
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various modifications. But nevertheless it was sufficiently 
well thought out to give rise to hopes of success. 

All was arranged for the carrying out of this plan in the 
early days of March, when a rising, purposely organised, 
residted in the Parisian merchants being robbed of their 
sugar* and coffee, and led to the passing of a motiveless 
decree, to the effect that the barriers were to be closed and 
passports were to be suspended.^ We returned to the Temple 
dismayed by this measure, but quite resolved to take advan¬ 
tage of the first favoui’able moment. 

I have said nothing of the song composed for the yoimg 
King, after the death of his august father. Madame Clery, 
who was a skilful performer on the harpsichord and harp, 
wrote the music for it. I took it to the Temple and pre¬ 
sented it to the Queen; and when I returned a week later 
her Majesty took me into Madame ^Elizabeth’s room, where 
the young prince sang the song to Madame Royale’s accom¬ 
paniment. Oui’ eyes filled with tears, and for a long time we 
stood there sadly, without speaking. Here are the verses— 
but the scene is indescribable. 

The daughter of Louis XVI. sat at the harpsichord, and 
beside her was her mother with her son in her arms, trying, 
in spite of the tears that streamed from her eves, to direct 
her children’s playing and singing. Madame Elizabeth stood 
beside her sister and mingled her sighs wth the sad tones of 
her royal nephew’s voice. Never will this picture be eiraced 
from my memory. 

La Piete Filiale. 

Et quoi! tu pleures, 6 ma mirs I 
Dans tea regards fix^s sur moi 
Se peignent I’amour et I’effrei; 

J’y vois ton aine tout entire. 

Des maux que ton fils a BOuiferiE,. 

Pourquoi te retracer riinage ? 

Lorsque ma m6re les partaci:, 

Puis-je me plaindre de zx-esileri ^ 


1 This is not true. The barriers v.-er^ 
that provided passports was merely v.i.rr.ed jL 
them. A few lines further baek 
not at the end of February, b*wt -r- -h- 
breaks occurred in Brittany ar,d '/irr.dse 
Paris about the 17th. 


ce. Jw 
t.'.e Irri 

Pi •. ! eaclei 
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Bc 3 fcrs ] 6 Loms, too cotmge 
Lcs ennobUt eo Ie« portooU 
Ton fils n'ft ^os, cn cet loatAot, 

Quo Us vcrtos pour hMugu. 

Trone, paUis, poatoir, grsodeur, 

Toot a lai pour moi sar u Urro; 

Maia je sots aupris de cu 
Je oonnau encore le bonheur. 

Un jour, peat*t.tro .... rnp^rsoce 

I ". V . - ■ 

I • ' • * 

Bient^t cslmcra U tcmpCta i 
L Orsgo (}Ui couibe leur U.ts 
Kq d£tniuii jsoms lea L;8. 

U4lu 1 u du potds de nos chalocs 
Le ciel dsigoe noos affroochir, 

Kos caora doublcroot leur pUUir 
Par le souvenir de nos pemu. 

Ton fils, plus bcureux qn’aujootd’hui, 

8auta, disupaot tee alartncs, 

Efiacer la trace dcs lames 
Qo'en CCS Ueox la \ersas poor luL 


X. iUoaac EuzAiimu 

£t tot, (loot lea soiDS, Is tendroaic 
Oat edouci tant do roalbcurs, 

Ta K«onif>cnse eat dans let (Mfun 
<^e tu (ormaa i U bagesae. 

Ah S ^uri(.oa toi doa dcmiera va ux 
Qu’en Rioorant cxnrlins ton frvro I 
IWU touioura prea do ma taiit, 

Et Sea caianU en auront dcus.* 


It was on the 7tli Marcli that I received from iHe ro)al 
family a moat precious rc»anl for my zeal and devotiun. 
The Queen mid JImlauic I^IizabcUi wire good enough to tut 
ofT little locks of liicir Iiair, hIuc1» tJie> gave nu, togvthir 
with s>ouic of Miid-ime's mid of Uic young jinnceV 'iTie vu ic 
favourluulbeciignuitcvl toToukui,who Inul UicIiairarrangvd 


* Another ro>*lut aonj, coiapoaol before Iajuis XM- a > t-aib. Lai w 
raonnoua auc«»a, “a Karopca .1 vogue," Joruig tie **r5jr 
Etcnooc hnowa lUo wracet *‘0 rvo* 

V h*t were autig to the air o| Tt~» ►xg »*«» *•<* 

y the King, uUa tlcriftJ »oo*e Umjiotary ‘t »-* 

Lut (Uva, au perbap* totao < 0 £«uia*coveat la U*t * 

long Uiae it waa attnbeud to Uhaea llcUMl, ‘•t 1*^ ly» 

Maubesgv, Uit ll «M(T*lly lyh»a lct,lher,* n» if* ».^a^ 

aa lW«t, huJunXc* I 
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in a device of sheaves, upon a box. One of the sheaves was 
reversed, the four others upright, and with them was this 
motto: Tuiio per loro —“ All for them.” 

I had a ring made for myself, in which the hair of each 
person was arranged separately. It has upon it this motto, 
which Wivs suggested to me b}' her Majesty : Poco ama clCil 
morir feme —“ He loves little who fears to die.” At the back 
are these words: The hair enclosed in this ring' zvas given on 
the 1th March, '93, to J.-Fr. Lepitre. bp the zvife^ the children^ 
and the sister of Louis de Bourbon, King of France?- A 
gold plate, which may be raised at will, covers the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

I have worn this ring constantly, and it is the only 
ornament that has ever been upon my linger. What diamond 
could be so precious I had already received from Madame 
Elizabeth another present, which I have always kept 
religiously. With a view to facilitating the interchange of 
messages, and at the same time supplying them with some 
occupation, the princesses had asked us for knitting-needles 
and balls of cotton. The latter might serve as hiding-places 
for notes, as similar balls had served previously, when the 
princesses were in the habit of doing embroidery. The latter 
kind of needlework had been forbidden to them, on the 
ground that their embroidery designs concealed a correspon¬ 
dence in hieroglyphics. Follies of this kind provoke a 
pitying smile. 

We had faithfully promised to grant this request for 
cotton and needles, but that evening our minds were full of 
many important matters of various kinds, and our conversa¬ 
tion had been so interesting, that in our elation and happiness 
at having spent more than five hours with the princesses 
without being interrupted by any intruders, and at being 
granted, when we left them, the honour of kissing the young 
King, we entirely forgot our promises, and left the Temple 
without mentioning the subject to those of our colleagues 
who were remaining there. 

* The actual inscription was as follows: Les cheveux ren/errods dana cette 
bague out doini43, le 7 m. 93, d, J.-Fr. L&p.par V&p. lea enf. et la S. de L. 
de B., Eoi de Fr.—iTraixdatoEa -note.) 
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When, m the couri.e of tlie followlug wctk, we wait up to 
the Queen’s room, what wu» our surpnse whai the pniiccs^cs 
came forward to gi*ecl us with a stiff kind of muincr tliat wc 
had ne\er seal lu tlieni before, and tliuikcd us iromcall^ for 
ha\ mg beai so energetic in keeping our w ord to tliem • 

We were racking our brains to understand them, whai 
they held out tlieir hands, which they had beai hiding bclund 
their backs, and showed us the knitting on wUicli they were 
employed “Mi, measicurs” said Madame lili 2 .ibt.lh, 
jou really wish to condemn us to nii&erablo mactuit} ’ But 
cverjonc is not like jou, and wortliy M Poffc (a hosier and 
municipal officer) has bcai more obliging tlnn jou ” And it 
was true that this good fcUow, m accordance with Uie 
pnnceaacs' request, had sail to his shop for kniilmg 
materials, and wc found the cotton and nettles hgunng m 
UiG Temple registers Wc were profuse m our c^cust* and 
were forgiiai 

Madame EhzabcUi had begun to knit what she called a 
stocking but whai she osk^ mv adiicc about her work I 
could not suppress a siiitlc m mcw of the size of this so-callcd 
stocking I told her it ivas prohibl) a cap that she had 
meant to make “ Very well, then, a cap it is *" she answered, 
“ Olid it shall be for ) ou " She Bmslioti it the s.imc da^ and 
ga\e it to me just as wc were going awa}, with stnet mjunc* 
boils to goc to tlic poor Uic sum tliat a cap would be hkcl\ 
to cost nt tliat lime I obeyed vcrupulousl}, and it co-t me 
Uie modest sum of 10 fnmes iii a.vign vU. 

'Ihis shows how tlic priiiccs.s, e'ai in her jokes, found i 
muuis of inrtucnaiig otlrers to do gooil I ha\c nuitr scvii a 
cliaractcr in which Uic highest degree of genuine prek> 
combined with so much gcutluicss. Her Undemev* for the 
children of her august brother was Uie Undcmcss of a mollar 
What efforts she unde to help Uic Queen m wlucaling Uu' 
joung pnnct. mid Madame' Fur in spile of the luk of 
ueccsssiri aids, their cilucilioii vros not luglccted and the 
rcsourctis of Uie two pnnccsscs were* such Uiat they wire 
able to a greit exUnt to supply the lock of cxUruil mio^i** 
Not a moment was ever wasted e'lu guncs wure turncil to 
good accouiiL It was imjiossible not to be toucbctl hy tic 
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sight of the young King—barely eiglit years old—bending 
over his little table, reading the History of France with the 
greatest attention, then repeating what he had read, and 
listening eagerly to the observations of his mother or aunt. 
The most savage among the commissioners could not alto- 
getlier restrain their emotion, though it is true they reproached 
themselves for it later on. 

The month of IMarch was slipping by, and yet we had not 
been sent to the Temple. We noticed in the Council that 
we were regarded with ill-concealed distrust; and it wtxs made 
plain to us by half-uttered rumours and vague suggestions 
that we had better be on our guard, Toulau’s imprudence 
had roused suspicion. He had .shown to two clerks in his 
oilice a gold box, which he said had been given to him by the 
Queen. I do not know if he had actually been given a gold 
box : I never saw' it; and he only once mentioned it to me ; 
but what is cjuite certain is this ; that the two clerks denounced 
him to Hebert, and that the latter took no notice of the 
denunciation at the time, but that it ultimately led to Toulan 
being condemned to death. 

I, too, had draw'll suspicion upon myself by a word that I 
had let drop, and that one of my colleagues had observed. I 
w'as w'ith the royal family on the roof of the Tower, where 
they w'ere sometimes allowed to sit. I had lifted the young 
prince in my arms that he might .see the streets in the neigh- 
bom-hood of the Temple, where a number of people had 
collected and were gazing at the Tower. In the garden were 
the sentries, whose outw'ard appearance gave every indication 
of misery and destitution. It w'as very cold, and I could not 
help saying: “ How can they allow the poor sansculottes to 
be exposed like that to the inclemencies of the weather ? ” 
Sansculottes w'as at that time the popular name for such 
people, but I was accused of using it disdainfully, though I 
can swear I had merely given expression to a feeling of 
genuine pity. It w'as said that the Queen, grasping my 
meaning, had looked at them contemptuously and vindic¬ 
tively. Finally, I was threatened with a denunciation to the 
Commune. I was not, however, publicly accused, for the 
Sieur Landr— did not carry out his threat; but I saw 
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very plainly that the story was knoun and I >vas looked at 
askance. 

Well, on the 16th March we returned to the Temple. 
We made nearly all tlje necessary arrangements, but we 
adjourned the execution of our project till our next \isit, 
though we had no idea when that might occur. Suddenly, 
on the 26th, when the commissioners to the Temple were 
about to be chosen, a man called Artlmr rose to speak, and 
demanded that, in accordance witli tlic old regulation, certain 
members whom he would name should be dealt with by the 
{.crtUln ipuratohe.'^ 

“This measm*c” he cried, “is all the more ncce^l»ary 
because you ha\c in your midst members who arc betraying 
you. I denounce in particular L and Toulan: no sooner do 
these commissioners arrive at the Tower than, without caring 
to sup with their colleagues, they hurry up to Marie Antoin¬ 
ette. I ha>o seen L. conversing mysteriously with her; and 
when he saw me he betrayed himself by the llush that over¬ 
spread his face. Yes, L. is a false friend,'' went on Lechcnanl, 
the tailor of whom I have spoken before; “ ho is tlie favourite 
of the prisoners; whereas they smile at him and make him 
civil speeches, they hardly look at me, tlie poor republiaui." 
iVsfor Toulan, he was chiefly accused of taking jwiiis to make 
the Queen and her family laugh, by jokes that were degnul- 
ing to the dignity of a imigistratc who rcpns'entwl the 
people. 

I was much afraid Uicrc might be some alluaion to Ute 
gold box, and to my reflection on the Temple sentries; but 
nothing was said on the subject, and our courage rosc. 

Toulan defended himself by joking about In's jokes and 
ended by saying resolutely Uiat he was not tlm judge of llic 
prisoners confided to bis care, and tliat his busine'S v»as 
merely to do his duty to Uic best of his ability, willunit 
trying to toniicnt Uicm. I confined myself to denying the 
trulliof theallegctl facts, adding tliat I was far from deMning 
the smile and civilities thatCiU/eu Lfchuianl took mj gre-dly 
to hairt, but tliat nevertheless I did not Uiink it nccrs.'ary, 

* Tho pK>c«Jure for getting rtJoC nn.ialpcr»,—< J*'****'**"^* 

no<c.) 
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in the fulfilment of my duties, to exhibit a repulsive coarse¬ 
ness that was foreign to my habits and to my character. 

Hebert, while admitting the futility of these denunciations, 
complained of the indiscretion of the members who were 
unable to defend themselves against tlie arts of “ that 
family,” and gave them information that they ought not to 
have. He demanded the scrutin ipuratoirc^ and tisked that 
our names might be struck off the list of those who were to 
be sent to the Temple. 

The day after I wiis thus denounced for the first time I went 
to see La Chaste Sa::anne at the Vaudeville Theatre. It is 
well known that this play gave rise to various scenes of 
violence, by its thinly-veiled allusions, and that, though it 
was approved of by people of sound views, it was furiously 
attacked by the Jacobins.^ In this play occurred the words 
that had already been uttered in the rostrum of the Con¬ 
vention: - “You are the prosecutors; you ainnot be the 
judge.” 

Everyone wanted to see La Chaste Su::anne, and I had great 
difficulty in securing a place in the pit-boxes. In front of 
me were two well-dressed ladies, with their husbands sitting 
behind them. 

They paid no attention to me, and expressed their opinion 
Avithout restraint during the performance of the new play. 
All went well until the interval between the acts; but then a 
man in the pit looked into the box and said, in a fairly loud 
voice: “ There is a municipal officer in that box.” 

I saw the four people in front of me grow pale. The 
women, especially, seemed on the point of fainting. 

It was impossible for them to leave the box. 

As they recalled their conversation they had visions of 
themselves being an-ested, imprisoned, and perhaps denounced. 

^ La Chaste Suzanne was not tlio only play that created seenes of this 
kind. In the Thidlre du Lycie the story of Mario Antoinette and her 
son, and their imprisonment in the Temple, was put on the boards as a 
drama entitled AdUe de Sacy. The Temple Tower was represented in 
such a way that no one eould fail to recognise it, and the climax of the 
play was not merely the escape of the prisoners, but their victory over 
their enemies.—(See Louis Blanc, Hiatolre de la LdvoltUion, Book X., 
chap, vii.) 

* By M. Lanjuinais.— {Note by Lepitre.) 
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I hastened to calm their fears, “Do not disturb ^ourscUes, 
mesdames,” I said to them ; “ there are men in the municipal 
body who think as ^ou do, and I am of their number. lla\e 
}ou read the paper this morning?” “Yes, monsieur.” “Well, 
I am one of the two members of the Commune nho ^ve^e 
denounced yesterday for their conduct at the Temple.” At 
these words their courage partly returned; we entered into 
conversation, and I found that their sentiments were abso¬ 
lutely in accord with mine. They confessed to me that the) 
would never have expected to find a member of the Commune 
in a velvet coat, and that, when I was recognised, they hati 
thought themselves in real danger. It is certain that Cliau- 
mette, or anyone of that stamp, would not liavc wasted 
so fine an opportunity. 

We were waiting, Toulan and I, for the Council to forget 
our misadventure. On Easter Day, as there were only a fe^^ 
members present, and these seemed not at all anxious to be 
shut up in the Temple, wc got one of our colleagues to propose 
ua. We had been accepted, and were actually preparing to 
start, when the cruel IA:hcnanl arriv cd on the scciiu and had 
our nomination rescinded. Wc saw that hope w os entircl) tied. 
A permanent municipality was about to be established. 
Toulan had not been re-dcctcd; and altliough I had been 
nominated, it was decided that my election was to depend on 
the scrtitin tpuratoire of the forty-ciglit sections and I was 
rejected by thirty-two. It was in vain tlwt the people of my 
own s>ection persisted in tlicir choice, in vain that they j)ostc<! 
placards in Pans to vindicate tliu three members they ha^i 
chosen and supported; there was nothing for it but to )itld» 
lest we should be involved in a dangerous struggle that would 
only end upon tlie scaffold. I had already ^c^olved to quit 
my Useless office when a fredi storm broke over Toulan s liuid 
and mine. There w ere indeed three or four municipal otlicsn 
involved in the affair. 

Some commissioners from the Commune luul gone to the 
Temple and instituted a minute I'lujuiry Ihtrc.^ Uy Uivir 
threats they hod frightenwl Tison's wife into tonfinm’ng hvr 
husband’s depositions, and she declared us to be iigtnls of the 
tx>)al family. “Through ua they were infonned of all tlat 
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took place; we supplied them with newspapers; we facilitated 
their correspondence by bringing them letters and taking 
charge of the answers; we were constantly in the Queen’s 
room, sitting with the prisoners and conversing freely with 
them.” In short she told everything she could possibly have 
seen, and everything she suspected. 

I was not present when the depositions were read aloud to 
the Commune.^ On the following day at ten o’clock, when 
I was going out with my pupils, a woman stopped me, stared 
at me in surprise, and seemed hardly to believe her eyes. 
“ I\Tiat! ” she said, “ you are still at liberty! But yes¬ 
terday evening, at eleven o’clock, an order was made out to 
arrest you and put seals on your property. I was present 
when you \vere denounced to the Commmie. Take advantage 
of my warning, and see to your affairs.” I returned home at 
once and burnt my notes, and more particularly my song, for 
I wiis sure I shoidd be arrested very shortly. 

At midday the commissioner of police arrived at my 
house, sealed up my papers, and retired without ordering me 
to follow him, or mentioning the warrant for my arrest. 
The next day I heard the street-criers shouting out that 
I was confined in the xVbbaye wjth my accomplices, and that 
we were soon to be tried. One of these criers, whose news¬ 
paper I bought, had the effrontery to maintain to my face 

^ Sitting of tho Commune of April 20, 1793.—“Louis Roux read a 
document which had been drawn up in tho Temple in tho presence of tho 
Mayor, the Procureur of the Commune, and tho commissioners on duty, 
and contained two depositions, one by Tison, employed in tho Temple, 
and the other by Anne Victoiro Baudot, wife of Tison, also employed in 
the Temple. It follows from these two depositions time certain members 
of the Council, Toulan, Lepitre, Brunod, MnSlle, and Vincent, the doctor, 
and the building contractor at the Temple, are suspected of having had 
' secret conferences with the prisoners of the Temple, of supplying them with 
sealing-wax, wafers, pencils, and paper, and finally of having assisted in 
the carrying-on of secret correspondence.”— (Monitexir of April 23, 1793.) 

Another report, of tho 29th April, mentions that “ sealing-wax, wafers, 
and a pencil were discovered on the 20th in the possession of the 
prisoners : an indication that they were carrying on correspondence with 
the outer world. Property of the accused, and of Brunier, Temple 
physician, placed under seal. Warrant issued against Citoyenne S^rent, 
formerly lady of the bedchamber to Elizabeth. Elizabeth’s room searched. 
The oflicer charged with the carrying-out of criminal judgments, and tho 
hatter Dumont, questioned with regard to a hat found in a box belonging 
to Louis Capet’s sister.”—(See Papiera du Temple, by M. de la Morinerie; 
Nouvelle Eevue, 1st April, 1884.) 
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that this was true^ and that the L in question must be in 
prison, since the fact was stated in black and white. 

I wrote to the Procureur of the Commune, begging him 
to forbid the journalists to incarcerate people on their own 
authority. 

A short time after denouncing us the woman Tison went 
off her head. She went into tl\e Queen's room, they say, and, 
kneeling before her, implored her forgiveness for having Ixiscly 
slandered her and for having caused the downfall of bkmeleis 
men, whom she, iladame Tison, had been forced to denounce. 
The Queen in vain sought to calm her; the wretched woman 
w'as quite mtul, and was removed to an as^’lum, where she 
shortly aflcn^ard3 died.' 

It was at this time tliat the Commune of Paris, prompted 
by the Committee of the Convciilion, drew up on address 
demanding the trial of the deputies from the Gironde and 
of several others. Tins address was drawn up in secret, anj, 
without any notice being given, the attcndance>shcct uos 
replaced on the tabic by another sheet of paper witlx tiic 
foUoNring hcodiug: Names of those echo sttbscribc to the 
Address against the Girondists^ etc. Being rather late in 
arriving at the Council, I attoIc my signature on this sheet 
of paper without looking at the heading; but being told of 
the facts by my neighbour 1 left my scat at once and sciatcinxi 
out my signature. On the following day Urn list was read, 
and on erased name was found. 

After a long examination it wju discowred to be mine. 
Great excitement and mucli abuse followed. Having been 
told of tlie affmr, I wrote on Uic following day to the Council 
to state my reasons, saying that it was against my principles 
to subscribe to addn»ses of tliat kind, especially when I knew 
nothing about Uicra. 

lliis letter gave rise to the most violent discussions, and 
one of the substitutes of the Procurcur of the Commune, who 
quite recently played rather an importxmt rui^,* censured me 
os a coward and a liar. Yet it must be coufessed that it 
required some courage to stand alone, arid refuse to behave 
like everyone else; and I had told the exact tniUi. 

» St# dU d<jV dj« Uxera (wo not®, p, “I). * IVrr* 
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From that moment I returned no more to the Council. 
The seals were removed from my papers, and I was given a 
certificate to the effect that nothing suspicious had been found 
in ray house. 

I lived quietly enough till the time when the Queen was 
removed from the Temple. I foresaw the fresh crime that 
the scoundrels were meditating, and did not hide from myself 
that I had good reason to fear on my own account. I knew 
too how great was the difference between the way the Temple 
prisoners were treated now and the way they had been 
treated in our time; the coarse food that liad replaced their 
former meals; the condition to which they were reduced, 
having no one to wait upon them ! Everything I heard made 
my heart ache, and I was destined to suffer worse things yet. 

On the 7th;October, while I was having supper with my 
wife, I said to her: “ If I were to bo put in prison I should 
try to be taken to Sainte Pelagie, for there at all events I 
should find people I knew, and should be less bored than in 
any other prison.” What was my surprise when at six 
o’clock on the morning of the 8th I heard a knock at my 
door, and a member of the revolutionary committee informed 
me that his orders were to take me to Sainte Pelagie, where 
I was to be hi close confinement! The last clause ^vas not at 
all to my taste. All ray possessions were sealed up and then 
I was taken off to my destination in a can-iage. I was to be 
cut off from everyone both within and without the prison: 
and to be allowed neither letters nor papers. What a 
situation to be placed in! But it is not every gaoler who is 
incorruptible, when it is possible to yield wthout any real 
failure in duty; and mine looked as if he would be quite 
willing to be bribed, for I have a shewd suspicion, judging 
from the sequel, that his orders were not as severe as they 
seemed, and that my worthy friend, while boasting of his 
good natru’e, knew very well that it would do him no harm. 
I occupied a cell that measured six feet in -width, by seven in 
length, for which I paid twenty-five francs a month. My 
furniture comprised my bed,—which had been brought here 
by my orders,—a table and a chair. I gave ten francs a 
month to the man who looked after my room. Not even the 
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smallest seiwce was gratuitous. Ry breakfast aiid dinucr 
were brought to me from my own house. 

My ser\ant bribed the gaoler downstairs, and I bnbed him 
upstmrs. The excellent creature was thus paid twice oier. 
In retuni, he saw tliat I received e\er}thnig Uiat was sent to 
me; newspapers, under Uie rine lca\C!. tliat coiercd my 
basket; letters, in the body of a cold chicken, or in a pie, or 
in my linen. From time to lime I wrmig some mfonnatioii 
out of him. He was especially communicative under Uie 
influence of my wine. 

He told me wrhich were tlic bcst*knowu prisoners, and 
wliich were tlic spica I ought to distrust Somctiuies lie let 
me out for five or six iuinutc» into tlic corridors, whci'c I met 
old friends imprisoned as “sm.pects.'" Indeed, I owed him 
an cndlc&:> number of amall obligations, which mitigated tlie 
discomforts of my position. From my narrow' window I 
could sec Mc>dauics Rancourt, Fleury, Jol), Petit, lachiu* 
saigne, Sum, and Dcvlcnuc, actress^ from the Thtoire 
FrancaUf who were allowed the precious privilege of walking 
about in tbe garden. 

On the 14Ui October I iros summoned os a witness in the 
Queen’s trial. Verily tliat was a day of mourning, and a day 
of iniquit) • I was present during tlmt hombic cnqm'r), or 
rather Uiat scene of perfidy and villainy. With what gnuid 
dignity, and with what on air of udm nobility, the wife of 
Louis XVI. gave her answers* Tlie faccsof nil the spectators 
who had any good feeling were full of sadness, but then* 
was fury in the c)cs of a crowd of men and womtu who had 
been brought to tlie hall pmqioscly , though more Umn once 
tills fury yielded for the mumuit to pity and udnuratiun. 

The prosecutors and judges did not at all succeed in hiding 
the mgc lh.it iiispnvd them, and Uie invpn-ssible eonfualoii 
with which the Quexn’s noble flnnncss tovtnd Unm. 'Hw-’ 
indictment was a mere tissue of absurdities mid cdumnie*. 
Hebert's liomble impulatiou m.uie me shudder. Lvtrvone 
was sciuidalised b) this monsters Ufrontery; mid e%erjoue» 
heart was profoundly touched by those sublime woni* of Ihe 
insulted moUier* “I ajqieal to every luoUier here: ** tlure 
one of them who believes in Uic possibility of sueli a crime ? 
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There was absolutely nothing in the depositions of the 
witnesses, who were called in great numbers with a view to 
concealing their futility. We figured in the affair as having 
been corrupted by the Queen’s promises, and having conspired 
Avith her against the security of the State. We were in¬ 
formed that we should shortly suffer the same fate. This noble 
Princess must have died in the sad certainty that we should 
not survive her. 

When the court temporarily rose we went down to the 
porter’s lodge. I fotmd M. Bailly there, in a state of great 
depression. We spoke little, for we were observed. In a 
corner of the office sat Manuel, with a pale face and a 
gloomy expression, saying nothing to anyone. He was 
evidently a prey to remorse. I was confronted with the 
Queen somewhat late, and the questions put to me were 
insignificant. I confined myself to negatives, and the Queen 
did the same. 

I was shown some coins, and the portraits in miniature of 
two princesses who had been friends of the Queen. I 
professed not to recognise them though her Majesty had 
shown them to me several times. Great stress was laid upon 
our secret conferences, and upon the fact that a man had been 
hired to cry the news in the streets. I denied everything, 
and this interrogatory, which lasted for twelve minutes, was 
deemed sufficient. I was taken back to Sainte Pffiagie, to 
wait till the evidence for our trial was prepared. 

The end of Lepitre’s Recollections has no relation to the 
imprisonment of Marie Antoinette. On the 8th November he 
was tried, together with eight other municipal officers who were 
all accused of having an understanding with the Widow Capet. 
But the man who was most guilty, Rougeville, had fled. Toulan 
also had escaped and was living at Bordeaux under a false 
name; it was not till later that he was taken and condemned 
to death. As a matter of fact the Commune of Paris did not 
at all like the probity and civic virtue of its members to be 
called in question before the revolutionary tribunal: and for 
these reasons, combined with others, perhaps, the accused were 
acquitted, with the exception of Michonis, who was condemned 
to remain in prison till the peace, and was executed later. 
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MIOIDCn OP TUC COUUONB 

It was on the 5th December, 1792, that I went to tlic 
Temple for the time, os a oomnu&sioucr from Uic Com¬ 
mune. I had just been nominated a member of the provi¬ 
sional municipdity, which replaced that of August 10th. I 
arrived at the Temple with thrwi other commissioners a 
little after ten o'clock in the evening, and was to be relieved, 
with them, two dajs later, at the same hour. The 
General Council of the Commune nominated, during its 
evening sitting, the members upon whom this duty was to 
devolve, and renewed them every evening, four at a time. 
At this time they were eight in number, of whom two, 
chosen by lot, were attached, one to the King's room and 
one to that of the princesses, Tliey remained there for 
twenty-four hours, beginning from the day of their arrival. A 
few da>s later their number in each room was doubled.* On 
the following day they formed part of tJic Temple Council, 
which was composed of the surplus of the comiuU>iom.rs 
on duty. 

Tins Council was responsible for all active measures that 
were adopted, as well as for the custody of tlic prisouen. 


,.u.u Mi liio ^rvuitu uwr ut uw — 

jirccsuUoru were Uken. Thi« rocjjafve *ero ooecwuitol lU 1 Ue*» 
IruL PapKri tin Tca}^.) 
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These measures were entered daily in a register, .in the form 
of resolutions, and the entries signed by aU the commissioners. 
Everything connected with the requests of the royal family, 
which were always made in writing, was also signed by Clery. 
With this same Council were deposited the keys of the seven 
barriers between the foot of the stairs of the Great Tower 
and the platform at the top, as well as those of the outer 
doors of the various rooms, which were never opened for the 
convenience of the prisoners or their servants, except when 
the commissioners on duty gave a signal by means of a bell 
that rang in the Council Room. 

Members of this Comicil, moreover, entered the dining¬ 
room with every meal. The meals were prepared in the old 
kitchens of the Grand Priory,^ and all their ingredients were 
subjected to the most rigorous tests. Three men-servants, 
called Turgy, Chretien and Marchand, were charged with 
carrying the food to the Tower, and they waited in the outer 
room tiU the end of the meal, the remains of which were 
appropriated by Clery, and by a man and his wife called 
Tison, who ate together after the King’s death. Before that 
Clery had shared the meals of the commissioners. Everything 
was taken back to the kitchens with similar precautions, after 
having being examined by the commissioners, who were 
particularly careful in scrutinising the table-linen, and every¬ 
thing that had been used by the royal family. The men- 
servants were also expected, under the supervision of the 
commissioners,' to carry the wood for the Bang’s fire and 
those of the princesses from the left-hand tm’ret where it 
was stored, which opened into the dining-room, to the room 
occupied by Tison and his wife. These two were employed 
in waiting on the princesses; but at the same time they spied 
upon everyone that approached the royal family, even upon 
the commissioners, some of whom they denounced, as will be 
seen in the course of this narrative.” 

^ (See Plan A. 6.) 

- Having been on guard at the Temple at the beginning of September, 
1792, and posted as a sentry in the little Tower, on the storey occupied by the 
King, I had been able, prompted by my desire to be useful to the royal 
family, to notice the arrangements of the place very carefully, and even to 
ask Tison a few questions. Ho remembered this when he saw me appear 
at the Temple as a municipal ofi5cer. Since then I have learnt from Cldry, 
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Such was the established routine while I was at the 
Temple. 

When I ani\ ed there on the 5th December, tlie Commune 
had not as jet decreed that two commissioners should be on 
guard on each floor, and I was chosen by lot to be attached 
to His jMajesty, The King had gone to bed, and a folding- 
bed was arranged for me across the door of his room. I 
spent the night in a state of the li\eliest agitation, due 
to mingled sensations of alarm, sympathy, and respect; 
and so, when Clciy came in at about half-past sis in the 
morning to go to His Majesty's room he found me ready 
to follow him. 

Beside the King's bed was the uncurtained one of M. Ic 
Dauphin, whom our entrance did not awake, Tlic King 
drew his curtain, and his first glance rested on me. As tins 
was the first time he had seen me, and ns, moreover, the 
Commune had just been re-consiitutcd, it was natural that 
I should be of some interest to His Majesty. While this 
silent by-play was going on Clcry lit the fire. ^Vhcn the 
King rose he threw a dpesslng-gown round him; he sal on 
the edge of the bod \?bile his shoes and stockings were put 
on; and he shaved himself. Cldry completed his toilet for 
him,' and then dressed M. Ic Dauphin, who from the moment 
he awoke and tlvroughout the process of dressing was full of 
the gaiety and plaj fulness that is so charming in cluldrcn, 
which he possessed to a special degree. Tim King smiled 
sadly, and looked at his sou willi all the tenderness of a 
m whom be confided at tbc tune, that ha wuhed to dcnounca m« on 
account of those early suspicions of bu, bat Cliry succeeded in diMusdiog 
him from doiue so 

* Louts XVL’s wardrobe to the Temple was composed of two 
were exactly alike, which he worooltematcly They were of a pale rcjidun 
mixture, lined wtlb fine unbleached linen; the buttons wc« of Itiigree 


riuH* 0 / Para, siltio; ol September 3utb ) 
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loAang father. Then, when M. le Dauphin was dressed, he 
said his prayers in the presence of his august father, who 
immediately afterwards retired, according to his custom, to 
meditate in the little turret-room that served him for an 
oratory. I then opened a book that the King had been 
reading while his hair -Nras being dressedj and saw it was 
a volume of Vise’s Mercure, a set of which formed part 
of the small collection of books that had been brought 
here^ from time to time in accordance with His Majesty’s 
request. 

The Avhole of this opening scene made a vivid impression 
upon me. It shoAvs hoAv simple the King Avas in his private 
life, hoAV susceptible he Avas to natural affection, and hoAv 
carefully he fulfilled his personal duties. It is impossible 
that so pure a life should have been the outcome of any but 
the most virtuous character; and Avho can doubt that such 
Avas the character of Louis XVI. ? 

Breakfast-time arrived. This meal Avas usually served in 
the princesses’ room, Avhither the King Avent Avith his son. 
For His Majesty this Avas merely an opportunity of being 
Avith his family ; he stood by Avithout eating anything. All 
the commissioners Avere present at this meal, at Avhich Clery 
Avaited. Tison and his Avife Avere in their OAm room, 
separated from the outer room in which the royal family 
Avere assembled, by a glazed partition, which enabled them to 
Avatch everything that Avent on. 

The Queen, Madame lillizabeth, and the young princess 
Avere in their ordinary morning dress, which consisted of a 
goAvn of Avhite dimity. A simple can o: Iav.71 -./as their 
usual headgear .2 


A With regard to Louis XVI.'s Lv/rxrj rs :: 
on p. 137. 


"tpA, the note 


2 In the Register of requests made cm htl-df cf -hi Zisyj a/yl his family 
there are some rather intere'itln^de:^'iz with the'frei-.;-; of 

the ladies. The following s. yj'v e; 

a bodice of Jouy linen; Horne Tooffs.-a: ol'-z i-od v/.'t"; --r dV"'*- 

and white ; a Avrapper of thin Jflozancj:,?: viv, a ooatiooJk--" 'f hV 

greyknoAvn as houe de Paris, tiac iiow. o-w . '- 00 'W-’' h-i 

Avhite silk stoekings; a tafiat.5 iitir 
riding hat; some strong shoas. o- '-^v 

Under Madame ngioe .--w 

narrow lace; cui& and bands f 
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They changed their rooming dress for a garment of dark 
brown doth with a pattern of little flowers, winch was their 
only costume for the day, until the King s death, when the 
whole family went into mourning. 

Immediately after breakfast the'King^went [downstairs 
%vith M. le Dauphin, accompanied by Clcry, who retired to 
his own room, and by myself. I remained in the outer room 
where I had passed the night. His I^Iajcsly's door'was 
open. 

Until the hour for going out the King spent lus time 
in giving a lesson in geography to M. Ic Dauphin, and in 
reading to himself. While he was reading tlie y oung’princc 
left his august father’s room, and came into the one where 
my feelings of respect had prompted me to remain. I was 
sitting near a faience sto\c, which was still slightly wonu 
from the fire that had been lit there in the morning but had 
been allowed to die down, as hod the King's firelalao, 
although it was fairly cold,'because this was pari of Hb 
Majesty's 

Seated thus, I was looking at a volume of Tacitus that I 
had taken from a cupboai^ in tlic anteroom, where some 
books were kept for the King's use. The ^oung Prince came 
to see what I was reading, and I heard him say, when he 
returned to His Majesty, “ Papa, that gentleman is reading 
Tacitus.” The King, al^ut a /juartcr of an hour aflcnvonl'*, 
took the opportunity of speaking to me on llic subject of my 
reading, and was kind enough to appro\c of certain renurU 
I made as to my interpretation of the author's meaning. 

‘ In the course of this fiibt day c\ cry incident that occurred 
was a fresh interest to me, and'of Uie&c U\e daily walk wa< 

Ion, aoino white and Boxno gf®y» wnie grey ibocs; ono pair ot them to to 
Cntnae gaboti I a hat Iiko thoQueen'#.—</'a;*iVrj c/u TVai/Vt.) 

There t« also in existence a c/ ntemerez/x/a «/ 

Louis Sttzt a/td his famtJy Ulmot Ike lOfA Auyiut anJlnt Cj* IkrlM', 
1792, year 1 . 0 /(he rrcnch J^epuUtc. Jn (he Touxr o^lhe , 

This list shows the bilU o{ those who mpplleJ the liuen, cloth, itik. ^ 
stockings, and those of the taillmer, hatter, anJ drsper, ta# UJh-r*.» 
drosimAcrt, the stiniatrcss, rariooj wen and women cmploynl ja *5'***.» 
dresses and undcrltoca, Ibo bootnuhers, and perfumer*, th* culUf* yV 
seller, sUtiooer, laundresses, and messengers, 4c. The tol^ oulUy 
to i5,3IS hvres 14 soU 1 ifu 7V«;»r, l*t dprw. » 

Uc. ai.) 
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not the least pleasurable. It still took place in the Temple 
garden, in an avenue of chestnut trees that had not been 
destroyed. On the occasion of this mild amusement the 
royal family were accompanied by all the commissioners, the 
greater number of whom walked in a line with them.^ 

Clery amused the young prince apart from the others, and 
made him run about for the sake of exercise. Meanwhile I 
stood by and, as I watched him, meditated on the thought¬ 
lessness of his age, which seemed to me to contrast so 
strikingly with the anxieties of his royal parents, and the 
demeanour they were obliged to preserve in this cruel 
situation of theirs. Madame ^^lizabeth, who noticed the sad 
absorption with which I followed the movements of the 
young Prince, and read my thoughts, condescended to tell me 
so on the first opportunity, and was kind enough to thank 
me. The tender affection of this good princess for her 
imprisoned relatives, whose misfortmies she had determined 
to share, made her very observant and acute, so that she 
learnt to judge of the commissioners’ humanity by their 
looks and conduct, and she was not too proud to encourage 
it in them by expressing her gratitude. 

At dinner, which was served in the King’s room, I again 
saw the whole royal family, but under a new aspect. Their 
food was still excellent, and carefully prepared. The royal 
prisoners were most abstemious, the princesses and M. le 
Dauphin drinking nothing but water, of which the Edng 
mixed a great deal with his wine. At dessert he indulged in 
a single glass of sweet wine. His skill in carving meat was 
remarkable ^ and he showed this skill in various kinds of 
manual work, with which he had been in the habit of amusing 
himself in happier times. The royal family spoke little, for 
reserve was forced upon them by the presence of the com- 

^ It was during one of these walks that Lequeux, an architect of some 
repute, took the very interesting sketch that faces p. 84. It may be assumed 
to date from the early days of S^tember, 1792, since the work of isolating 
the Tower is not yet completed. On the right we see the avenue of chestnuts 
to which Moelle ■ refers. In the foreground, counting from right to left, 
are three commissioners of the Commune, the liing, the Queen, the 
Dauphin, Madame Royale, C14ry, Madame Elizabeth, the porter Mathey, 
carrying his keys ; and no doubt Tison and his wife are the figures above 
the note written by the artist: I saw them there. — L. Q. 
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missioners As for me, the part I had undertaken to pla^ «as 
torture to me, for I reflected bitterly that I too was 
contributing to the restraint to which this august famil) wib 
subjected eien at their meals 


About tweUe dajs after the King's death I went on ilut) 
in the Temple for the last time. During the two dajs I 
passed there \ ery little occurred It iras almost nlw aj s impos¬ 
sible to communicate with the princesses m their room, on 
account of Tison’s anxious \igilancc, and I was reduced to 
expressing my feebngs almost entirely by mute but respectful 
glances This prompted me, on my last day, to suggest to 
the royal family that they should seek some fresh air on the 
roof of the Tower, where I hoped to find it easier to consciNJ 
with the pnnccsscs The suggestion was accepted, and the 
Queen as she left the loom to climb the stairs ga^c her liand 
to a municipal officer called ItJmicr, n jeweller on the Qimi 
des OrfevTes This august pnncc&s, thinking m her great 
goodness that my feelings might ha\c been hurt by her 
choosing his assistance rather tlion mine, was kind enough to 
tell me as soon os slic s\as at liberty to speak, that she Kwi 
acted in this way for fear of compromising mo *lhis fa\our 
was a thousand times greater than the other, and fv 
greater tlian any tiling I desened 

All tlie commissioner!, were present dunng this <ully 
circumscnbed walk When wc ruichwl the platform the 
Queen and Madame Uoyalc leant upon the parapet al onv 
side, ostensibly to enjoy the \iov from this grtal height 
'Ihe Queen was between ^lodamc mid me After I hid toM 
her all I knew of public aflurs in answer to htr (piL-slion-s 
she asked me what measures 1 Ihouglit tlic Cointiilmn would 
take with reganl to herself and the fate of the ro\ d fiuuilj 
I miswcred that she would probably lx. claimwl by tlw 
Dmperor, licr ntphtw, lliat any fresh cxL-cas woiilil be a 
gratuitou*!, and, moreover, an nnlKililit outrage, mid th't 
the King's dt ith must sualy be Uie tmal crime of Ua. Oni 
vculion, who had, indeed, when miswtnng llic Kings rv^iut-* 
for a respite, umitrtaktn to provide for hi» family m 
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suitable way.^ This answer, which was the only one I could 
make in the circumstances, seemed to allay the Queen’s 
anxiety to a certain extent; but her hopes were chiefly for 
her children and Madame.]6lizabeth, whose future concerned 
her much more than her own. No one who never heard the 
Queen give free and confidential expression to her goodness 
of heart can have any idea of her true feelings or of her 
beautiful nature. The royal family were too generous not 
to be touched by the behaviour of those commissioners who 
tried to lessen the hardships of their imprisonment, and 
showed respect for their misfortunes. There is nothing 
surprising, then, in the confidence that the Queen and 
Madame Elizabeth showed in some of these commissioners; 
it was the only reward they had to offer in their state of 
extreme destitution. It is worthy of note that their confi¬ 
dence was never betrayed by any of those who were honoured 
by it in a greater or less degree. This is as great a pi’oof of 
the princesses’ discernment as of the sincere devotion that 
they inspired and deserved. 

Madame Royale, as I said, was present during the conversa¬ 
tion, Avhich now turned on various people ; among others on 
Barnave, for Avhom the Queen inquired. I told her of his 
death, which I had seen announced in several papers, though 
it did not actually occm’ till the foUoAving year, when he Avas 
executed Avith Duport-du-Tertre and Rabaut-Saint-J^tienne. 
On the subject of Lafayette, the Queen said he Avas one of 
the chief causes of the soitoavs that had befallen the King 
and herself. Finally, Avhen speaking of all that had combined 
to bring Louis XVI, and his family to such depths of misery, 
the Queen said she had not had the influence in public affairs 
that had been attributed to her; but on this subject she 
expressed herself very cautiously. 

HoAvever that may be, the Queen shared her husband’s fate 
Avith absolute devotion. She endured a thousand dangers, a 
thousand insults, a long imprisonment, and death at last! 


’ M. Montjoie mentions this fact in his Histoii e de la Heine, and in his 
second edition adds a note in Avhich he refers to me. I repeat this part of 
the conversation exactly as it took place in Madame Royale’s presence.— 
(Note hy 2Ioelle.) 
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And she might have escaped! It is imposaible to lay too 
much stress on the fact that’her courage and demotion, 
which have been so cruelly misrepresented, are unique in 
history^ and that Jfadaine El^betb, too, deserves her meed 
of honour.^ 

I took this opportunity of begging the Queen to tell me 
whether tlie Chevalier de Labroussc, who, to the anxiety of 
his family, had disappeared on the 10th of August, liad bcai 
seen at the palace. Her Majesty, being unable to give me 
any infonnation on the subject, asked Madame if she knew 
anything. The princess answered tliat sIm remembered 
having seen the Chevalier de Labrousse at the palace between 
eight and nine o’clock on the morning of the 10th August, 
and that she feared he must have fallen a victim on that 
day. 

The Queen was able to talk thus to me, because Madame 
j^lizabeth, who probably was doing all she could to moke our 
conversation possible, was holding the attention of the oUicr 
commissioners, who were oho engaged with the )Oung Prince 
and CMry. 

Moreover, as our walk was limited by the four sides of the 
parapet, and the sloping roof tlml surmounted the Tower 
filled up all the centre of Uic platform, the side on which the 
Queen was standing was hidden from the coinmissiouer*, who 
were walking wiUi IModamc lirizabcih along Uic other three 
sides of the parapet, 'nicrcforc her Majesty liad been able 
to talk to me in comparative safety. 

I must not forget to say Umt, having seen the )OU»g 
prince going alone into tlic loft fonncil by the roof of Uw 
Tower, the opening of which was on the side wJicrel lwpp*-n«d 
to be, I had taken Uic opportunity of following him, aiiJ 
taking him in my anns and kissing lum. I could not rvsht 
my desire for tlus last sivUbfaclvon, 

This royal chdd hod the noblest and ino>t lovable faa*. 
His figure was perfect, and at Uiat time he tnjoyed the movt 

* ilifgaret of Anjou illJ not ihartlfcary VI.'i 
»ble to uebt for him. JleonctU of t’rxncr. Omit* 1.’* look rtisf* 

(o Frvoca i anil Jatuc* IL'* Qoc<n prwU« bua lo it* aun* wwairy-** 

(.Yor« by SfotUt.) 
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excellent health. His bright, intelligent remarks, and his 
habitual merriment, bore witness to a charming character. 

The injxiry done by his persecutors to his fine natural 
disposition is, perhaps, the most terrible of their crimes! 

And I must not omit to mention that in my desire to keep 
something that had been used by one of the princesses, I took 
possession of a glove belonging to Madame Royale, which I 
found on a seat. It was a kid glove of a yellowish colour, 
and it was taken at the time of my arrest from my vTiting- 
table, where I had put it with my most precious possessions. 
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(August Sst)—October ICth, 1793) 

At midday on t]ie 1st August, 1793, Hannot, Commandcr-m- 
chief of tlie Parisian forces, repain^d to the Temple, where he 
inspected ail the gates, as "i^ell as the quarters of tlic prisoners. 
He noted the ” Uek of arUUecy,*' took fresh measures for the 
guarding of the place, ordered the officers m command at the 
different guard^houses to supply UiemseUes Nntb ammumUon, 
and m short put the Temple more or less into a state of siege 
At eight o’clock in the evenuig matches wrere distributed tn the 
artdlery-park tliat occupied the court of tlic Grand Prior s 
palace» and the troops w cre astir throughout the night. 

At a quarter past one in tlic morning Michonis, Froidurc, 
Manno, and Michel, commissioners of police, amsed on tlic 
scene, armed ruth the Order which the General Council had 
drawn up on the previous day for the execution of Uic decree 
passed by the Convention, to the ciTcct Uiat Mane dtitoinctte 
should appear before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and shoutJ 
immediately be transferred to the Conciergcnc rwent) 
gendarmes waited in the jard to escort the prisoner* She was 
awakened—if indeed she slept. She embraced her daughter 
and her sister in*law—.her son had bcui taken from her a month 
before—and then she passed down the stairs of the lovicr and 
out into tlic stifling, oppressive lught Surrounded b) com 
mlssioncrs and soldiers she crossed the silent garden uf the 
Temple, not, >ve may vrell bclkvc, without tunim,r, as Loui> 
Wl lijul turned on the il&t Januar}, to look her last at liic 
Tow cr tlut loomed, huge and sbiistcr, in the darkncvi cab 
awaited her at the sttj>sof Uie palace, Oic great gate ojieucd lolct 

* f*a}‘Kri (lit luf c*t 
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her pass : she and her guard briskly crossed the sleeping to^vn ; 
through the streets of Le Temple, La Tixeranderie, La 
Coutellerie, and Planche-Mibray, and over the bridge of Notre- 
Dame; then plunged into the Rue de la Lanterne, and through 
the Rue de la Vieille-Draperie reached the yard of the Law 
Courts at last. The gates M-^ere opened; turnkeys surrounded 
the prisoner; she was hurried down the steps and through the 
flagged corridors ; finally she reached a little cell with an arched 
ceiling. It was now nearly three o’clock in the morning. To 
this place we shall return presently, to find Maria Theresa’s 
daughter’. 

It must not be imagined that the decree of the Convention, 
summoning Marie Antoinette before the tribunal, determined 
the fate of the Queen. The revolutionary politicians acted by 
fits and starts, prompted by fury or fear; their resolutions were 
regulated by no plan and showed no attempt at logical sequence. 
A month after the Convention had passed its decree the Queen’s 
fate was still undecided. It was hoped that she might be useful 
as a hostage, as a means of prevailing on Austria to end the war; 
for tentative negotiations had been opened with Brussels and 
Vienna, and it was thought that the head of the unhappy Queen 
might command a high price. 

It seems certain that her ti’ansference from the Temple to the 
Conciergerie was effected with the sole object of making the 
world believe that the prisoner was shortly to be tried; and 
indeed from this moment every effort was made to spread a 
rumour that her execution was imminent. It was thought that 
by this means the foreign Powers might be roused from their 
indifference, and to save Marie Antoinette from the scaffold 
might perhaps be persuaded to make the advances that had 
been expected in vain for the last three months. The 
Committee of Public Safety—for the mass of the Convention 
did not count and had no opinion—regarded both the decree 
and the Queen’s transference as a mere threat and nothing 
more. As for delivering her into the hands of Fouquier- 
Tinville, no one dared to take the responsibility. 

This sinister farce was wonderfully successful: not with the 
foreign Powers, who seemed to be in no way agitated; but with 
the few active royalists in Paris who were still struggling to 
save the lives of their dead master’s family. No sooner was 
Marie Antoinette removed to the Conciergerie, no sooner did it 
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appear plain that the fatal climax was drawmg near, than a fresh 
senes of courageous efforts was made on the prisoners hchalf 
it was at this time that the advuiturous, comphcaled Camalion 
Conspiracy was formed , a subject into which we will not enter 
having tned elsewhere to unravel the more complex parts of the 
stoiy * 

But this abortive effort only increased the perplexi^ of the 
Committee of Public Safety The problem remained unchanged 
What was to he done vnlh this embarrassing hostage, since 
Austria did not seem inclined to redeem her? ^\^Iat would 
happen if some plot, better organised than the others, w ert to 
succeed m resemng the prisoner? The autlionties kneiricry 
well—they had cause to know—that there was at that lime a 
more powerful influence m France tlian all tlie committees put 
together namely, money A fearless man with large sums at 
hiS disposal might any day make himself the deus ex machind of 
the Revolution Eveijthlng was sold to tlie highest bidder 
from Oobel s abjuration, which was at tins vcr> moment being 
bargained for and flnall) cost 300,000 livrcs,* to the \otcs of the 
Convention, wluch Chabot undertook to secure if Uic funds ucn. 
suflicient, and eicn to the tc>capture of Toulon, which was 
valued at ten milhons, but eventually cost only four* These 
being tlie conditions, there wis a great nsk t^t the hostage 
that seemed so valuable might be lost,and noUung gamed But 
what was to be done ? 

It was during tins penod that tlie Committee of Public Safety 
held a secret sitting It took place on the Snd September, at 
ele%cn o clock at night, and was held, not m Uie ordiiurj 
meeting phee hi the Tuiltncs, but at the house of Pichc, the 
Maj or of i^ans. 

At this time, tlicre was residing at Genoa, on Enghilmian 
chilled Francis Drake, through whom tlie British Covcnimcnt was 
kept infonned almost daily of the state of public sentiment m 
France This Drake forwarded to Lord Greiiville the rcjxirtsho 
received from Pans, rtports tlut were actually Indited, he* 
declared, by a secretary of the Coroinillcc of Public Safety 

* Perhaps we nuy bo alio«cti to refer tho reader to tho au^thttiiio 

menu conotsetod with the plot, lb* ssamiaationi Inuumee, 4c, juUuhnl 
m X.« Vra» ChttvJur <It i/auoa 1) J Ootmw 

*• Uuioneai J/aniocn/Ze Communoa, Tkt of J U. 

£*7 vrttKmd ai DroyvujTi iVol, IL, i63*) 

* /frKf. (VoL IL, p. ) 
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This tale of an English spy, living in constant correspondence 
with the memhex'S of the revolutionary government, would seem 
almost incredible if the documents were not there to bear evidence 
to the truth of the amazing ixielodrama. 

Now this spy was, so to speak, present during the following 
savage and horrible scene; the souls of the men of the Terror 
were laid bare before him; he heard them ti'afHcking in heads 
and trading upon the fury of the Parisian mob ; and alas ! thanks 
to this informer the shiuneful spectacle was Avitnessed also in a 
foreign land, where those who saw it rejoiced that France liad 
fallen so low. 

We Avill only quote from the minutes of this long sitting, whicli 
lasted throughout the night, such passages as bear directly on tlie 
subject Avith Avhieh Ave are concerned. 

“ The insurrection of the 4th and 5th Avas resolved upon in 
its entirety. The arrest of 2,250 citizens at Paris was decided 
upon: the arrests to be carried out by the revolutionaiy army 
immediately on its formation: and it Avas decreed that 
Chantilly and L’Isle-Adam should be filled Avith prisoners 
because it Avould be easy to get rid of them there quietly. 

“It Avas resolved to levy a hmidi’ed millions in cash and a 
list Avas given of those Avho could provide the money. 

“ It Avas resolved that the Queen sliould die, as Avell as the 
foUoAvers of Brissot, and everyone Avho Avas arrested on the 
31st May. 

“ With regard to the Queen, Cambon remarked that Forgues 
said negotiations relating to her Avere going on Avith Bi'ussels, 
Vienna, and Prussia, and that pei-haps it might be possible by 
threateniixg, but postponing the trial, to derive considerable 
advantage from the affair. 

“Herault, Barrere, Jean Bon, Saint Andre, and Hebex-t 
rose in a fuiy to oppose this proposition : declaring that' 
Loxxis XVII.’s life fulfilled this object in every particixlar; 
that the Queen’s blood Avas necessary as a means of associating 
the Bevolutional Tribunal Avith the Convention, and making 
the toAvn of Paris a partner in the destinies of the Convention, 
that the death of Capet Avas more particxxlarly the act of the 
Convention, but that of the Queen Avould be the act of Paris 
and of the Revolutionary Tribunal and army. 
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“ Hubert spoke stiU more strongly 

“He said ‘I have promised -tViiloineltcs head, and 1 
shall go and cutitoff myself if there is anj dclaj about givnig 
it to me. I have promised it m }our name to tlic 5 anjc«ib/fM 
who demand it, to those without whom }ou would cease to 
exist The rcpuhhcan instinct prompts this wish of Ihcirs to 
make theuiaelvcs one with us means of this cxpiatorj 
sacrifice, and jet jou hesitate Cut here am I, luid I wnil 
make jou decide. 

“ ‘ I cannot see hght where llicro is darkness, nor find 
roses where there arc onlj daggers. 

“ * I do not know if jou still have any hope of a Ucpublic, 
or a Constitution, or of safetj for jourselves, but I do know 
that if you still have any sucdi hope you are greatly dectiicd 
You vwU all die, it cannot be otlicrwisc. 

“ ‘ I do not know whether it was nght or wrong to bring 
things to this pass, but Uiat is how tilings tux All y our 
gcncitds arc betraying you, and they will all go on betraying 
you, and I should be tlie first to do so if I were your gtiitril 
and a man of less mark, and saw u good treaty to be mode 
tliat would save my life , but be sure Uiat nciUier Caclie nor 
1, nor any of the King’s judges, will be able to s<i.\e our hve^. 
That could only be done by clianging Uie face of Curo{)c. It 
cannot be done now 

“‘The Kings will injure thcmscUes m tlicir dcsirc tocmJi 
Us —who shall crush them m twenty years’time. Cut none 
the less wc shall die. Trance will be conquered \Vtsliall 
all die, and so will all those who, like u<, have pUvetl a pro 
nnnent part. 

“‘If we were promised an amnesty it would lx broken, 
simply because noUung else would be possible, you would 
merely bo slabbed or poisoncil i«sle.ul of being quirleresl 
This being our position, then, we Iwve nolinng to Ine for but 
revenge. Our revenge uuv be imnunst When we die ht 
us leave the genns of death in our enenue-s and m I nmee sucJi 
deviUjt ition Uiat the mark of il will never be obhleniletl To 
eifect Uiis you must-silivfv the . Uiey will kill all 

your eneiiucs, but you uiusl ke*ep up their excitement by Uie 
deaUi of .kntometto—that is for them, the deaUi of Uk 
US 
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Brissotins is for us—and by pillaging the treasuries of our 
enemies. 

“ ‘ Remember that the way to make them dare everything 
is to persuade them of the truth that I din into their ears 
every day: that iu this crisis, whatever the event may be, 
their obscurity is their safeguard, and that we are responsible 
for everything. Thus they will help us heartily, for all the 
profits will be theirs and all the dangers ours. 

“ ‘ That is all I need say to you to let you know what I 
think.’ 

“Having said this, he went out, without a moment’s delay. 

“ After he left, 500,000 francs were given to Pache for the 
insurrection of the 4th, in iissignats. 

“ The public prosecutor of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
was sent for, to be aslced what he intended to do with regard 
to the Queen. 

“ He said the jury must be renewed, for five jurymen were 
resolved to support her; that a certain amount of riot would 
be necessary to overcome the fear of the Tribunal; that 
Dobsent was nervous, and had said that the poisoning ot the 
Queen was the only way to be rid of that thorn in the side : 
and that he, the public prosecutor, would draw up the 
indictment with the Committee in any terms they chose.” ^ 

This time the Queen’s fate was fixed ; and all the move that, 
in the very hour that tlxis discussion took place, the Carnation 
Conspiracy was discovered in the Conciergerie. The merest 
chance had prevented the escape of the prisonex’, who had 
actually left her cell and was awaited in the Com* du Mai by a 
fictitious patrolling-party. 

And now we will return to the registrar’s office in the prison 
of the Law Courts, and to the hour when Marie Antoinette 
aiTived there in the night of the 2nd August, 1793. 

^ Francis Drake to Lord Grenville. Schedule I. Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. The MSS. of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Dropmore. 
{Vol. II., p. 457.) 
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THE NAMIATIVE OF ROS^VLIE 
LAjMORLIEUE 

SEaVANT AT TUL CONCIEJUJUMS 

(Avgust—O cTOBLSy 2703) 


There is no need for us to introduce Rosalie UunorJarc. The 
poor prl has no storj, or rather, hcr^«ho)c bio^nph^ is conLwitd 
in tlie few pages th »t we are about to rcad^ 

We must, however, dnw tttention to the fact llwb Rosalie, 
quite lUitcnte, did not herself wntc her account of llie 
Queen’s last dajs It is to Uic nncstigations of Lofont 
d'Au«sonnc that we owe tins interesting narrative*, and we must 
guaid ourselves from too implicit a belief in all its details. For 
X^afunt d'Aussonne* was the author of .a history of .^far}C 
Antoinette; “he hod fnnshed the sUgc,'*^ and in editing the 
rccollccliotis of tins scrvont-girl he took care to ount everything 
thit ihd not concur with {us own views. It is cv(.n {vosviblc that 
he added i few .ip{kirenUy iiisigiii/icant details of his omu, uh/ch 
he thouglit might be useful as so imany ^loUits gained for hU own 
side. 

We shall be obliged to return to this subject elsewhere, so we 
shall not mlerrupt Itosihe's stoiy, except by a fewr short notes. 
We shall presently show tint, evui if Lafont d'Aussomie, 
voluntarily or otlictwisc, mode some mistakes in hU version, tlic 
fundamental jurt of Uie Ulc is absolutely outliciiUc, as RouHc 
herself recognised and certified later on. 

‘ The hmtoriivu Verlot, auUior ol VIluiiAn xU COnlr* tU J/o.!#, ua 
receiving certain »ik.«.ia 1 iniunaaUo'i with rv,,K'l sKg® 

BAVii Uo vtMvotty ho cQuUl oukko no tt>« ot It, ^ bo bv>l •'Craboi tb* 
fcit„e.*-~{rrou*.Wor*« SUi.) 
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Plan of Part ofIthb 
C oNClERGEUIE IN 1793. 


Traced in accordance 
with the narratives, evi¬ 
dence, and memoirs of 
Beugnot, Riouffe, Rosa¬ 
lie Lamorli6re, Micho- 
nis, Rougevillc, etc,, etc., 
the plans of. the Law 
Courts, documents in the 
National Archives, etc. 


n 

Emplatemenl | 
dts chapeUea& 


A. Door of a guardhouse uudor- 
ncath the main entrance to 
the Law Courts. 

B. Entrance of tho prison, 
a. First door, 
h. Second door. 

C. Boom used by tho Gaoler 
Richard. 

D. Spot where tho hah* of con¬ 
demned prisoners was cut 
off and sold. 

E. Registrar's Office. 

c. Glazed partition or wooden grating. 

d. Pigeon-holes containing the dossiers. 

F. Tho back-office, 
o. Bench. 

G. Rooms where tho turnkeys slept. 

H. Council Room (Mario Antoinette’s first 
ccU), 

I. Small rooms where women condemned to 

death spent the night. 

J. Room of tho gendarmes guarding tho 

Queen. 

K. Tho Queen’s second coll 


THE queen’s two CELLS IN THE CONCIERRBKIE. 
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Declaration of liosalie Lamorlicrc, Native of BrUcml in 
Picardy^ Servant in the Conciergerie during the 
Impmonment of Marie Antohuitc. 

I was employed, in the capacity of Iml/s maid, by Matlainc 
Beaulieu, the lUoUicr of the celebrated actor, when King 
Louis XVI. was condemned to die upon tlie scailbltl, 
Madame Beaulieu, who was at that time both infirm and 
ill, nearly died of grief when she heard he liad been con- 
demned, and she cried out over and over again: “Unjust 
and barbarous people, the day will come when }ou simll 
shed tears of despair upon the grave of this good King!^ 
iVIadainc Beaulieu died soon after the September mass.xcrcs*; 
and her son then confided me to the care of Madame Richard, 
wife of the gaoler at the Law Courts. 

At first 1 felt a great dislike to taking a situation witli a 
gaoler; but M. Beaulieu, who was, as is well known, u good 
royalist, and in his legal cap.icity was going to defend the 
victims of the Revolutionary Tribunal wiUiout any fee, 
begged me to accept Uiis plac^ because, lie said, I should 
find opportunities of being useful to numbers of worlliy 
people who vveixj confined in the Concicrgeric. He promised 
to come and see me os often os he could, for his (itc.itrc, 
Uie Theatre dc la Cite, wjis only a few steps av»ay.* 

My new mistress, ^[odunic Hichanl, Iiod not tiic education 
of Madame Beaulieu, but she liod the same gentleness of dis* 
position, and os she had been a dealer in liuliea* w^uxlrubcs 
she was naturally inclined to cle,uiUneb3 both in her house 
and in her person. 

At this time it took a great dual of capability to uumage 
a huge prison like tlie Concicrgeric, )et I never s.iw my 
mistress jxerjdcxed. She answered everyone in few word-*; 

‘ 'HiU CUM us some ulca of Lsfoot tl'AussonuB’s of woriuTii. 

If iladonio licsuUcu Jjctl sooo *fur ibo miMA^resuffc*ptcHiU:r (i;wjik« 
cAaiU)lbs%e tuarly dud 'jntf sV tho KtSs'a csccutioo lu JwjUirr. IT’JJ, m 
WMlJtobsNC bcco tbe umo a fww boos bseb. Tbs fcj»j*Woj*bo to lfi« 
uryu-U and Uirturous ietojJi, Ibcn, wm {avcaicU by Ijduat li’AuMwcca. 

* It IS quite true that ibo tbutn lo wtiich BmuIku *cUa wm ia* 
coruef formeti by tbo Itue de Ls Vt«iUe-Drst>{ne ajiI ite Hue u# Ls 
UsrilUne. cioclly oo uoulo to tbo gslo of tbe taw Courts. 
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she gave orders Avith absolute clearness; she never slept for 
more than a feAV minutes at a time, and nothing occui’red 
■within or Avithout the prison of Avhich she Avas not 
immediately informed. Her husband, though not so 
capable in business matters, Avas painstaking and hard- 
Avorking. I gradually became attached to this family, 
because I saAV they did not disapprove of the pity I felt for 
the poor prisoners of that dreadful time. 

After dinner on the 1st August, 1793, Madame Richard 
said- to me in a Ioav voice: “ Rosalie, Ave shall not go to bed 
to-night. You shall sleep on a chair. The Queen is going 
to be moved from the Temple to this prison.” Immediately 
afterwards I heard her giving orders for General Cnstine’s 
removal from the Council Room,^ so that the Queen might be 
put into it. A turnkey Avas despatched to the store-keeper 
of the prison, Bertaud, Avho .lived in the Com* de la Sainte- 
Chapelle. He Avas asked for a folding bedstead, tAvo 
mattresses, a bolster, a light coverlet, and a basin. 

This slight supply of furniture Avas placed in the damp 
room that M. de Custine Avas leaving. A common table and 
tAvo prison chairs Avere added. Such Avere the preparations 
made to receive the Queen of France. 

At about three o’clock in the morning I Avas sitting in an 
arm-chair, half asleep, Avhen Madame Richard pulled my arm 
and Avoke me suddenly, saying: “ Come, Rosalie, come, Avake 
up 1 Take this candlestick—they are coming ! ” 

I Avent doAvnstairs, trembling, and foUoAved Madame Richard 
to M. de Custine’s cell, Avhich Avas at the end of a long dark 
passage. The Queen Avas already there. A number of 
gendarmes stood before her door on the outside. Several 
officers and prison officials Avere inside the room, and Avere 

^ Historians have not been able to agree as to the situation of this 
Council Hoom, and have given up trying to determine -where it was. The 
enigma seems fairly easy to solve, however. According to the descriptions 
of Rosalie Lamorliere and other eye-witnesses the entrance to this room 
was at the end of a pasaage, and was lighted by a low window almost 
on a level with the Cour des Femmes. Well, there is but one, and judging 
by the old plans there never has been more than one, room in the 
Conciergerie that answers to this description. It is now the canteen of 
the prison. The Queen was there from the morning of the 3rd August 
till the 13th or 14th September, that is to say for forty days. 
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talking together in low voices. The day was beginning to 
dawn. 

Instead of rostering the Queens name in the ofRce with 
the glass partition, to the left of tlie entrance-hail,* Uicy 
registered it in her cell. This formality being completed, 
everyone went out except Madame Richard and mjself, who 
remained alone with the Queen. Tlie weather was hoL I 
remarked the drops of perspiration that ran down the 
Queen’s face, which she wiped two or tlircc times with her 
handkerchief. She looked round with astonishcil e^cs at the 
horrible emptiness of the room, and with a certmn amount of 
interest at the gaoler's wife and ra>self. TTicu, stamUng on 
a cloth-co\ cred stool that I had brought her from niy room, 
the Queen hung her watch upon a nail that she saw in the 
wall, and began to undress to go to bed. I went forward 
respectfully and oflered her my assistance. “ No, tliank )ou, 
my good girl,” slic answered, witliout a sign of sullcimcas or 
pride; since I lla^G been without anyone to help me 1 lu\c 
done overruling for mrsclf.*' 

The daylight was growing. We look away our candles, 
and the Queen laydown in abed that was certainly very unfit 
for her, though wc had at least provided her wiUi veiy fine 
linen and a pillow. 

When moniing came two "cndannes wero-posted in the 
Queen's room, and she was provided with a servant in 
the person of a woman of nearly eighty rears old, who wa*, 
as I have learnt since, at one lime tlic cvnciergc of tjie 
Admiralty Court in this vciy building of the I.aw Courts. 
Her ‘.on, who wm. about twenty-four or twLutr-fivc 
ago, was one of the tumkers of our prison. (Her ruirae was 
I^vierc.)® 

During Uie first forty dars* I !i.ul nothing to tio in tiie 
Queen's room. I only went there wiUi MiuUuie Richard or 
her husband to cany in the breakfast at nine o’clock, and the 
dinner, which was generally at two o'clock or ludf-jjavt. 
Madame Richard laid tlic table, and I, to sliow my 

* bc« Iho plso, p. !S 1 

* Se« nacfl ’.as, iho tumUvo ol iK* luroliey, itui woaiAA » *00. 

* ThjilU tijw/, uolii Uw 13lb bepUmUr wbta it* Vhi«o cw»«0 
»cotbcr cclL 

\5i 
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stood near the door. But Her Majessty deigned to nolicv 
this, aud did me the honour of saving; “Come nciirer 
Ro&alie; do not be afraid.” 

Old Madame lAri\icre, after haNing patched and memkd 
the Queen’s black. dre&j» \eiy neatly, was considered milit for 
her post. She returned to her home near Uie old Admindtv 
Court, and as at once replaced by a young ^\omai) cjillctl 
Hai-el, whose hudjand wa.s einplo)ed in live police depart* 
ment,* 

Tlie Queen had shown confidence in the old woman, luul 
evidently liad some regaitl for her. She did not think sii 
well of her successor, and hardly ever spoke a wonl to her. 

The two gendarmes (ivho were always the same’) were 


' To theso details w c may add tbo follow mg sLctcli, dmw n by anotbor 
witness. ** Poring the catty dajs of the mooUi of Augont, 1703, 
o tomkey from th« Coticicrgcno cam® to (sUK m®, for I w a* the gUner 
employed in the pneon and the Law Court* Ho told me. m Uio gaoler'* 
• lutdinni Mtc, aud to follow bun 



w her® I heard I w u to bo taben to 


I ._..cn ftclm.' of pity, nnd I bfl 



■ ‘ J. , * .V - j -1 •* —•» b— «* tbo 

sound of a harp came from *tho upper duoi® of the prisun. Her 
laid down her work and lutsoed lo thomusic, which sccniid u> phaso b*-r, 
1 thought. TJicn this great princess said to wo: ‘ J/o^wur /« ivmr, do 
j-ou think that th® harp wo hear u being plajctl by some womiu ifl lb* 
pmon*’ 

"'Sfadaine,'I answered her at once, * the pi-rKin who is pUybig that 

instrument docs not belong to the nnsoiu &he is the d iu,;bUr of < m of 
the rcgiilrars’^-I was nbojl lo add * of ono of the tribouali of lb* r<i2.e. 
but lb® woman .\n.l, with a look of grvat ImUtioa, signevl lo me in aa 
unptnous way that rcduccti mo lo siUncc 

’* ibo Queen saw by my fac® that an order of tbU kind i.>.l l<ra wn 
vejed to TO®, bho did not *ay aaotbec wunl. and lowernl ber ejes. —> 
(Deposition of the Sicar Orens. nu by Lsfuit d .inwun-*’. 

’ 'Dus partotbeus is icrlAinly luurpolate'l by Lxfi^t d * 

shall i»e« DOW Important iV wa* for him that tbt#« gTSA.aim*a t-l'* 

been n/uMv* tht *iwe- .Vs flosalie ba«I gt»en *b*ir names as Du.nn* *fi I 
GilUrt he hot>cvl to be able to tefuU the 

Commuaio* ol tkt CW»'Ti*^r*f, who atSmird, wUb tbs .\U4 MuCiauJ as 
their authority, llval tbc.'O men weso callcl I iud>.wn"n« aul Lan.wi.ii'a 

It uatt»l«c*riam, on lbs wniwy, that tb« g<J«lana«* »ao ga«vU4 
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called Dufreiie and Gilbert. The latter seemed rougher than 
his companion the corporal. Sometimes Her Majesty, in her 
intense weariness of doing nothing, would go up to them 
Avhile we Avere laying the table, and Avould Avatch them playing 
cards for a feAv moments, Avhile Madame Richard or the gaoler 
Avas present. 

One day Madame Richard brought into the cell her 
youngest child, Avho had fair hair, very pretty blue eyes, and 
a charming face that Avas much more refined than is common 
in his class of life. He Avas knoAvn as Fanfan. 

When the Queen saAv this fine little boy she Avas obviously 
greatly moved. She took him in her arms, covered him Avith 
kisses and caresses, and bursting into tears began to talk to 
us about M. le Dauphin, Avho Avas of about the same age. 
She thought of him night and day. This incident Avas most 
painful to her, and after Ave had gone upstairs again Madame 
Richard told me nothing Avould induce her to take her little 
boy into the cell again. 

About the middle of September a most unfortunate thing 
happened, Avhich did the Queen a great deal of harm. An 
officer in the army called M. de Rougeville Avas brought into 
her cell in disguise by a municipal officer named Michonis. 
The former (who Avas knoAvn to the Queen) dropped a carnation 
on the hem of her skirt, and I have heard it said that the 
floAver concealed a paper on Avhich Avere Avritten the details of 
a conspiracy. The woman Harel saAv everything, and reported 
the matter to Fouquier-TinviUe, Avho came into the prison 
every night before tAvelve o’clock. The tAvo gendarmes were 
also questioned^ The Government thought there Avas a Avide- 
spread plot in Paris for helping the Queen to escape, and 
immediately issued orders that Avei’e more severe and a hundred 
times more terrible than any previous ones. M. Richard, his 
Avife, and their eldest son Avere confined in the prisons of 
Sainte-Pelagie and the Madelonnettes. The Avoman Harel 

prisoner were not always the same. We shall see presently that Rosalie 
speaks of an officer being on guard in the Queen’s room. This officer was 
not Gilbert, who was an ordinary gendarme, nor yet Dufrene, whose 
functions were those of a corporal. Nor were Gilbert and DufrSne on 
duty on the morning of the 16th October. Moreover Rosalie says later on; 
The two gendarmes were remowed from the Queen’s cell. 
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disappeared. The two gendarmes were remo\cd from the 
Queen’s cell, and a man called Lebeau,' the hcatl gaoler at 
La Force, was appointed to be tlic new gaoler at the Law 
Courts. 

At first sight Lcbcau seemed hard and stem, but he was 
not a bad man at heart. 'I'he directors of the prhou told 
him I was to remain there in his employ as cook, because they 
had no reason to distrust me, and I meddled with nothing in 
the house but my owm business. They added, howcNcr, that 
I was no longer to go to market as in Madame lUclurd’s 
time, and was to be kept within the confijies of the Con- 
ciergerio, like the gaoler and his young daughter Victoirc 
(now Madame Colson, thingut iifontfort rAinauryjL 

It was decided that Lcbc,iu was to be answerable witli his 
life for the Queen’s person, and tliat he alone was to ha\e Uie 
use of Uie key of her cell. He was nc\cr to enter it except 
when absolutely necessary, and then was always to bo accom¬ 
panied by the officer of constabulary on duty, or by Um 
corporal. 

A sentinel was posted in tlie little Cour dcs which 

the Queen’s room o\crlooked, and tu hir two little windows 
were nearly on a level with the pavement Uic sentinel, as he 
passed to and fro, could easily see every tiling that look p!.ice 
inside tlic room. 

Although Her Majesty luul no commmnaition witli luiyonc 
in the Conuergerie, she was not in ignorance of Uie mUfortune 
tliat hail befallen her first gaoler and his family'. Some 
members of tlie Committee of General Security luul luvid Ijlt 
a vi^it, luul Iiad questioned her witli regard to Jlithoni* untl 

* T n^onf r|’Vit<«nnnrt nlvratc pcrawtcd in RlchojU'i 


•uperior lo Ilia condition tn Iifr. I i>er»tuilcj hio W w 

thing I could ilciire for tba well of tfco I ^ 

ftpiMiintuig mjacU hhrsnMi to tho quetn, who, |W I »U*U 
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LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOIXETTE 

but my position is so difficult that the least thing is enough 
to frighten me. I cannot forget that my comrade UicJuinl 
and his wife are in a prison celL In heavens name, Ilosolie, 
do nothing imprudent, or I am lost.'' 

IVlien, during tlie night of the find Augu-.t, the (Jutvu 
arrived from the Temple, I nolited that no kiml of midtr- 
clothcs nor other garments liad bmi brought with her. On 
the morrow, and on every following day, this unfortunate 
princess asked for some linen, but Afadame lUchanl, ft.iring 
to compromise herself, did not dare to lend her am, or 
procure any for her. At last the municipal ofilcer, Michonis, 
who was a good fellow at heart, went to the Temple, mid on 
the tenth day a parcel was brought from the Tower. 'Hie 
Queen opened it without delay. It contained some beautiful 
cambric chemises, some pockot*hnmlkcrchiuf», some tichu-s 
some stockings of block silk or Hluscllc, a wliite wnip^Kr to 
wear in the morning, some nigbl*caps, and several paces of 
ribbon of various w idtlvs. Madame was (]uite touched at ihu 
bight of this linen, and turning to Madame Kichard and me 
she said; “From the careful way in which nil Ua"<' thing' 
arc arranged, I can recognise the thoughtfulms'S mid the luml 
of my poor sister lilizabeUh’* 

When Her Majesty came to Ujc prison die vvas wtnringlitr 
large mourning-cap, her widow's headdress. Onedu^ she viid 
to Jlodame Ilichard, in ni) presence: “ Mad4une, I should be 
glad, if it wen? possible, to have kvro enpi instead of one, *0 
as to be able to change. Would >ou have the kiudnirv* to 
give my headdress to the sempstress \ou tinploy ? 'Oaiv is 
I think, enough lavrn in it to wiakc two simple cap-w" 

Madame Uichanl carried out IhcQuetn'a lojnmi'iion with* 
out lui) difficulty; mulwhenwebrouglitlur Uie twojKrfcctlv 
simple now caps she seemed s.atisfhd with them, and turning 
to me was good enough to wy: '*ltosalie, I luve notfung 
now that I uui give away; but I should Iiki, iliilif, to gi'*-' 
)ou this wire frame and this piece of Uwn tlut the M.uij»ltvi* 
has ixlurneil.” 

I curUieti Iiumbly iis 1 (hotikid ^fadauie; and I still Kvve 
the piece of lawn that she did me the honour of giving 
I showed it, twenlN-uinc or tldrt> uar> agt,, to the ikuc 
ICO 
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ladies when they came to see their prisoner^ at the Coii- 
ciergerie; and they covered tliese remnants of material with 
tears and kisses. The Queen suffered from one great privation. 
She was not allowed to have any kind of needle, and she 
particularly liked occupation and work. I noticed that from 
time to time she pulled out the coarse threads of the canvas 
that served as a wall-paper and wjis nailed along the walls on 
wooden frames; and with the.se threads, which she polished 
with her hand, she made a kind of braid, and made it very 
evenly too, using her knee for a cushion and some pins for 
needles. 

Her taste for flowers had been, by her own confession, a 
veritable passion. At first we used now and then to put a 
bouquet on her little oak table, but M. Lebeau did not dare to 
countenance this indulgence. He was so nmch afraid of me 
for the first few days after he arrived that he had a large 
screen made, seven feet high, with a view to hiding the 
prisoner from me while I was bringing in the meals or clean¬ 
ing the room. I saw this screen, but it was never used for 
this purpose. Lebeau contented himself with the one we 
gave the Queen in iVIadame Richard’s time, which was only 
four feet high. This was used as a kind of cm’tain be.side the 
Queen’s bed, and separated her in some degree from the 
gendarmes while she was occupied with her toilet, which the 
barbarity of those in authority forbade her to perform in 
private! A convict called Barassin - was employed for pari of 
the menial work in her room. . . . 

When she rose in the morning she put on some little low 
slippers, and every second day I brushed her pretty black 
prunella shoes, whose heels were made d la Suint-Hubertij, 
about two inches high. Sometimes the gaoler was called 
away to see about something urgent and indispensable in con¬ 
nection with the prison, and at such times he left me in the 
constabulary officer'’s charge. One day, to my astonishment, 

^ Boze was a painter of some, repute. The Boze ladies kept up their 
relations with Rosalie Laniorliire until after the Revolution of 1830. 
(See page 177.) 

^ I believe that this convict, who is supposed to have been one of the 
mautous of the Conciergerie, that is to say one of the spies charged with 
denouncing the prisoners, was a relation of Madame Richard. For her 
maiden name was M. A. Barassin. 
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this officer took up one of the Queen’s shoes himself, and 
using the point of his sword, scratched off the mildew that 
caine from the damp bncks, as I was myself doing with my 
knife, T.he imprisoned priists and nobles watched our pro¬ 
ceedings from the jard, through the grating that divided us 
from them. Seeing that tins officer of constabulaiy was a 
good fellow, tliey implored me to come close to them, so that 
they might see the Queen's shoe near at hand. They took it 
from me, and passing it from hand to hand, they co\ered it 
with kisses. 

Madame Richard, on account of a law that had just been 
passed, had hidden all her plate. On the Queen's table, 
therefore, the plates and dishes were of tin,^ which I kept as 
clean and well-polished as I possibly could. 

Her Majesty had a fmrly good appetite. She cut her 
thicken in tivo: that is to say^ it sufficed her for tuo days. 
She stripped the bones with inci-edible ease and care. She 
never left any of the vegetables that composed her second 
course. 

' Dossier F707U m the National Archives contains a cunous letter, 
written in ISlfi by the Sieur Dnlengray, private secretary to the Prelect ol 
the Somme. " In 1793.” he says, “ three or tour days after the Qaeen’a 
death, the too famous Chaumette, Procureur of tho Commune of Ans, 
broug^ht to hidtne. Cornu, a woman who dealt in toys and turnery m Uie 
Bue Saint-Barthel^niy, at the sign of the d/atn d’Or, a tm plate which the 


police made m<juines, and at No. 31 Ruo des Bemardma found Mroe. 
Cornu, extremely old, mdrm and decrepit, living with her daughter. 
They both remembered the tm plate, >*hich was, they dcclarod, 
covered with Greek characters traced in circles, with several Fren^ 
words, notably these: Aux meres vtniheurciiset. Chaumette had brought 
it, and had said to tliem; "It is the plalo used by the Queen in 
the Coucicrgene; I wish to keep it; make a stand for it so that it can be 
seen on both sides.” And at tlie samo time he ordered a vase, m which, he 
declared, the aslios of a great manP) were to bo kept. Tho nlalo re¬ 
mained for three or four months with Mmo. Cornu and her daughter 
without their taking tho work m Iiand. One of their oorkmea wished to 
copy tho characters traced by tho Queen, but was forbidden to cio so. 
Chaumetto c'lino back aliout a week before bis death, and took away this 
precious rehu No one knows who becamo pos>8CS5cd of it. 
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When she hud finished she said grace in a very low voice ; 
then rose, and began to walk about. Tliis was the sigtud for 
our departure. After the affair of the carnation I was for¬ 
bidden to leave so much as a glass at her disposal. Oue day 
hi. do Saint-Leger, the American, wlio was coming from tlie 
registrar’s office and was on his way to the yard witli his 
companions, noticed that I was carrying a glass half filled 
with water. The Creole said to me : “ Did the Queen drink 
the water that has gone from this ghiss.?” I answered that 
she did. With a quick gesture M. de Saint-Leger uncovered 
his head and drank the water that remained, with every 
indication of respect and pleasure. 

Her Majesty, as I have said already, had neither chest of 
drawers nor cupboard in her room. Wiien her little stock of 
linen arrived from the Temple she asked for a box to put it 
in, to keep it from the dust. Madame llichard did not dare 
to repeat tliis request to the prison authorities, but she per¬ 
mitted me to lend a cardboard box to the Queen, who 
welcomed it witli as much pleasure as if she had been given 
the most beautiful piece of furniture in the world. 

The prison system at that time did not allow looking- 
glasses to be supplied, and every morning Madame repeated 
her request for one. Madame Richard permitted me to lend 
my little glass to tlie Queen. To offer it to her made me 
blush, for the mirror had been bought on the quays, and had 
cost me no more than twenty-five sous in assignats. I seem 
to see it still. It was edged with red, and had Chinese faces 
painted on each side of it. The Queen accepted this little 
glass as though it were quite an important affair, and Her 
Majesty used it till the last day of her life. 

As long as Madame Richard was there the Queen’s meals 
were prepared with care, and indeed I might say with refine¬ 
ment. Everything that was bought for her was the best of 
its kind, and in the market there Avere three or four Avomen 
Avho kneAv the gaoler Avell by sight, and gave him their 
tenderest chickens and their finest fruit. “ For our Queen,” 
they said Avith tears. 

After Richard and his family Avere sent to prison Ave no 
longer Avent to market ourselves, but the tradespeople came 
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to the Law Courts and spread out the aiticles of food, one by 
one, in the presence of the police and the corporal 
The Queen, when she saw the new kind of dmnei that ^\a^, 
prepared for her, pcrcei-sed at once that the affair of the car 
nation had changed everything But she never allowed a 
woid of complaint to escape her I brought her nothing but 
her soup and two other dishes (Every day there was a dish 
of vegetables, and this was followed by chicken and veal 
alteniately ) But I piepared these things, to the be&t of my 
ability Jfadame, whose love of cleanliness and daintiutss 
was excessive, looked at my table linen, which wa, always 
spotless, and seemed to be thanking me mutely foi my cou 
sideration for her Sometimes she gave me hu* glass to hll 
She drank nothing but water, and liad diunk nothing else at 
Vei'saiUes, as she sometimes recalled m talking to us I 
admiied the beauty of her hands, whose chaira and whiteness 
weie indescribable 

Without moving the table she took up her position 
between it and the bed I was then able to see the delicuy 
of all hei features, which were clearly visible in the light fioni 
the window, and one day I noticed heie and tliere a lew very 
slight marks, of small pox-—so slight that they were imper 
ceptible at a distance of four or five jards In Lebeau* time 
Madame did her hair every day in his presence and niiue, 
while I was making her bed and spreading out her dress on a 
chair I noticed patches of while hair on her tcmplu 
There was none on the top of her head nor m the rest of her 
hail Her Majesty told us that this was due to htr distiuss 
on the 6th October 

Madame de Lamarlicre, who is j,tiU ahve and residing in 
Pins, begged me more than oucx m Jladamc Kichaids tnuc 
to procure some of the Queens hairfoi her to put in t locket 
I might easily have done tins, for Her Majesty cut her hur 
from time to time 

Aflci the affair of the carnation MaiLimi, dc L.uu irluit 
was unable for a long time to obtain permission to see Jiir 
husband, who was a prisoner 

Befoit the disgrace of Uichards family the Queen s wasliiiig 
hid been done by Madame Saulicu, our ordinary launh^, 
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wlio.se house was a few yards from tlic Archbishop’s palace. 
After the unlucky business of the carnation our laundress did 
not come any more. The registrar of the Uevotutionnry 
Tribunal took away the Queen’s jiersonal lineUj except her 
caps and Hchus, and it seems that her chemises were only doled 
out to her one by one at long intervals. , . She Jisked me 
privately for some underliuen, and I at once put some of my 
chemises under her bolster. 

On the fourth day after her arrival at tlie Conciergerie the 
prison authorities took away her watch, which she' had 
brought from Germany when she came here to be Dauphiue. 
I was not with her wlien this unpleasant incident took place, 
but iVIadame llichard spoke of it in our room, and said the 
Queen had wept bitterly when she was made to give up this 
gold watch. 

Fortunately the commissioners did not know that she 
wore a very valuable oval locket, hung round her neck, 
by a thin black cord. This locket contained some of the 
young King’s curly hair, and a portrait of him. It was 
wrapped in a little yellow kid glove, which liad been worn by 
M. le Dauphin. 

The <))ueen, when she came from the Temple, had still two 
pretty diamond rings and her wedding-ring. The two 
diamond rings, though .she was unconscious of the fact, 
formed a sort of plaything for her. An she sat dreaming, 
she would hike them off and put them on again, and slip 
them from one hand to the other several times in a minute. 
After the affair of the carnation her little room was in¬ 
spected several times; her dx’awer was opened, her person 
searched, and her chairs and table overturned. Tiie wretches 
who did this saw the glitter of the diamonds in her two 
rings, and took them away from her, telling her they would 
be returned to her when everything was over. 

After this she was liable to receive unexpected visits of 
this kind in her cell at any hour of the day or night; 
and the architects and the prison authorities were perpetually 
coming to make sure that the iron bars and the walls were 
perfectly secure. I could see that they were constantly 
in a state of perplexity. They said to each other ; “ Could 
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she not escape this way, or escape tlml way?" They 
allowed neither us nor thctnscUcs a single momeiit of 
relaxation. 

Their fear of treachery witiiin or of some surprise from 
witliout kept tlxem constantly about us in llio Conciergerie. 
Tixey ate their meals unceremoniously at the gaoler’s table, 
and e\ery day I was obliged to prepare a large supply 
of food for fifteen or eighteen of these people. 

I once heard Madame Richard say: " The Queen does not 
expect to be tried. She still hopes her relations will insist 
on her being given up to them: she told me so with llie most 
charming candour. If she lca\cs us, Rosalie, you \vill be her 
lady’s maid; she xvill take you witlx her.” 

After the affair of tlic carnation tlie Queen seemed to 
me to be anxious, and much more alarmed tlian before. 

Slxe thought deeply, and sighed, os she walked to and 
fro in the coll. One day she noticed, in a room Uaired 
with iron opposite to her own windows, a prisoner, a woman, 
praying with clasped hands and c)es raised to heaven. 

“Rosalie,” said this noble, good princess to me, “look 
up there at that poor nun : how earnestly she is prajing to 
Godl” 

No doubt the nun was praying for the Queen. The 
ladies in the prison spent all their lime in tliis way. 

My father came fiom the country to see me. As no one 
had been allowed to enter Uie prison since the Carnation 
Conspiracy he had the greatest difiiculty in obtaining leave 
to see me, and was c&corlcd to my very room. M. Lebeau 
said to him; “I am forbidden to receive visits or allow 
others to receive them. My own family does nut come in 
here. Do not be more than four or five minutes vvitli )our 
daughter,—and, my good fellow, do not come again.” I was 
not even able to ofler my father any refreshment Sliovving 
him a fowl that was on the spit I said to him in a low^voice: 
“That is for the poor Queen, whom we Iiave here, 3ly 
father sighed; and we parted. 

One day vvliile I was making the Queen's bed I dropped 
the day’s paper, which I liad lucked under my ficlm; and ^ I 
discovered what I liad done when we were upsturs again 
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in our rooms. I was greatly troubled, and confe.ssed to M. 
Lebean what had happened. He was much more disturbed 
than I, tor he was naturally timid. “ Come quickly,” he said, 
“come back to the cell. Take that bottle of fresh water, 
which we will change for the other. I see no ivay out of 
this!” 

We had to apply to the gendarmes again: then we went 
into the Queen’s room, and I found my newspaper, which she 
had not noticed. 

The Queen, who had sutfered much discomfort from the 
heat of the month of August, suttered equally from the cold ^ 
and damp of the first fifteen days of October. 

She complained of it in her gentle way; and as for 
me, I was mortally distressed that I could do nothing to 
lessen her suffering. I never failed in the evening to take 
her night-dress from under the bolster, and run up to oui’ own 
room to warm it well. Then I replaced it under the bolster, 
together with the large fichu that the Queen wore at 
night. 

She noticed these little attentions, which were the natural 
outcome of my loyalty and respect, and she thanked me 
for them with a glance as full of friendliness as if I had 
done more than my simple duty. She had never been allowed 
any lamp or candle, and I prolonged as much as possible 
the various little preparations for the night, so that my 
revered mistress might not be left in solitude and darkness 
until the latest moment possible. As a rule she had no light 
by which to go to bed except the feeble glimmer of the 
distant lamp in the Cour des Femmes. 

On the 12th October, about two houi’s after she had gone 
to bed, the judges of the Tribunal came to subject her to a 
strict examination; and the next morning, when I went to 
make her bed, I found her walking rapidly to and fro in her 
Avretched cell. I felt as though my heart would break, and 
dared not let my eyes dwell on her. v 

^ When Girard, the constitutional cur6 of Saint-Landry, wont into the 
Queen’s cell on the 16th October, to accompany her to the scaffold, he 
found her quite numb, and complaining “ that her feet were deadly cold.” 
Girard advised her to lay her pillow upon her feet, and the Queen took his 
advice. 
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Tor several days previous totHsshe lmdi\o longer been 
alone.^ An officer had been put into her cell to vvatcli her. 

At last that terrible day, Ac I5th October, dawned. Bv 
eight o’clock in the morning she had gone up into the 
Court to suffer the ordeal of her trial, and as I do not 
lenieiiiber taking any sort of food to her on Aat day it 
would seem Aat she was made logo up Acre fasting. 

During the morning I heard some people discussing Ae 
trial. “Marie Antoinette will get out of it,” Aey said; 
** she answered like aiv angel: she will only be banished.” 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon the gaoler said to 
me: “The proceedings are suspended for Aiee^guarters 
of an hour, but the prisoner will not come down. Go up 
there quickly * they are asking for some broth.” 

I instantly took up some excellent soup Aat I was keeping 
in reserve on my range, and went up to find Ae Queen. 

As I was on Ae point of entering the room where she was 
n supeiintendent of police called Labuzire, a little man 
wiA a broken nose, snatched Ae bowl of soup from my 
hands and gave it to his mistress, o young woman who was 
greatly over-dressed, “ This young woman,” he said to me, 
“is extremely anxious to see the Widoio Capet, and this is a 
grand opportunity for her A do so.” \Vhereupon Ae 
w Oman w cut off carrying Ae soup, half of which w as spilt. 

It was in vain tliat I begged and implored Laburiere: he 
was all-powerful and I was obliged to submit. What must 
the Queen have thought when she received her bowl of soup 
from the hands of a stranger! 

At a few minutes past four on the morning of tlie IGtli 
OcAber we were told Aat Ae Queen of iVance was con¬ 
demned. I felt as though a sword hod pierced my heart, and 
I went to cry in my ovm room, smothering my groans and 
sobs. The gaoler was grieved to liear of Ae sentence, but 
he was more acev^tomed to such Aings Aan I, and he 
affected to be unconcerned. 

At about seven o’clock in Aemomiughetoldineto go down 


' Thi9 tends to proNetbttVBjacoshelwiljetw moved mto Utr new c«U, 

that 13 to say, since the lHih Sept4a»ber. the Queen haJ no longer been 
MiUhetl by gendamea 
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to the Queen and ask her if she required anything to eat. 
As I entered the cell, where two lights were burning, I 
perceived an officer of constabulary 'sitting in the left-hand 
corner, and as I drew near to Madame I saw she was stretched 
upon her bed, dressed all in black. 

Her face was turned towards the window, and she was 
supporting her head with her hand. “ Madame,” I said to 
her tremblingly, “ you ate nothing yesterday evening, and 
hardly anything dm’ing the day. What would you like 
to have this morning ? ” The Queen was weeping bitterly. 
She answered: “ I shall never need anything again, my girl : 
everything is over for me.” I took the liberty of persisting. 
“ Madame,” I said, “ I have kept some broth and some 
vermicelli on the range: you require support; let me bring 
you something.” 

The Queen, weeping still more bitterly than before, said to 
me: “ Rosalie, bring me some broth.” I went to fetch it. 
She sat up, but could hardly swallow a mouthful or two. I 
declare before Heaven that she took no more nourishment 
than that.. . . 

A little time before it was broad daylight a priest 
came to the Queen, with the sanction of the Government, and 
offered to hear her confession. Her Majesty, hearing from 
himself that he had a cure in Paris, understood that he had 
taken the oath, and refused his ministrations. The incident 
was discussed in the prison. 

When it was daylight, that is to say at about eight o’clock in 
the morning, I went back to Madame to help her to dress, 
as she had told me to do when she took the drop of broth 
sitting on her bed. Her Majesty went into the little space 
that I usually left between the folding bed and the wall. 
She herself unfolded a chemise that had probably been 
brought to her in my absence, and having signed to me to 
stand in front of her bed so as to hide her from the gendarme, 
she stooped down behind the bed, and slipped off her dress 
in order to change her underlinen for the last time. The 
officer of gendarmerie came forward instantly, and standing 
by the head of the bed watched the Queen’s proceedings. 
Her Majesty quickly threw her fichu over her shoulders, and 
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wiUi Uie grciUest gci>Ue«ess sai<l to die youug mail: “ In the 
luuue of decency* monsieur, let me climige my linen without 
being walcheil," 

** It is impavuble for me to nllon’ it,” .•uisweretl the gen- 
diirtue rouglily; ** my onlei^ are to keep my eye on you, 
n*hatever you tire doing” 

The Queeit sighed, slipped her diemise o\-er her head for 
llie last time as c;\uUously and modestly as possible, and tlieu 
dressed herself, not in the long black dress that she wore 
belbre her judgxis, but in the loose white gown tliat she 
Usually wore in Uie morning. Then, unfol^ng her large 
muslin fichu, she crossetl it under her <^in. 

I w;\s so mud\ disturbeil by lire gmidarme's brutality that 
I did not notice whctlier tlic Queen still had if. le Dauphin's 
portnut, but I was glad to see that sire carefully rolled up 
her soiled diemisc, dipping it into one of her sleots as 
Uiough into a slieivtli, and then squeedng it into a space 
Uiat caught her eye, between tlie old csuivas on tlie wjUI and 
Uie wall itself. 

On tile previous day, knowing Uial &!ic was going to 
appear in public and before herjuilgcs, she h.-ul raised herhur 
a little, for tlic sake of appearances. She had .also fiutened to 
her lawn cap, >ntli its litUc phiitod trimming at tlie edge, Uie 
two hanging lappets that she kept in tlic canlboard box; and 
under Uicse mourning lappets slie had neatly fjislened a piece 
of black crape, wliidi made her a pretty w idow's head-dress. 

To go to tlic scsifibld slie wore only the simple lawn cap, 
wiUi no lappets nor oUicr sign of mourning j hut having 
only one pair of shoei^ slie kept on her black stockings mid 
prunella sliocs, wliicli were neither out of sliape nor spoilt, 
Uiough die liad worn Uiem for Uie seventy-six da^'s tliat slic 
hail been wiUi us. 

I left her wiUiout ilaring to say a woid of farewell, or 
uitAe a single curtsey to her, for I feared to compromise 
or distress her, I went away to my own room to erj', luid 
to pray for her. 


» M. Campitaoa obserrea that RosaU* ww misukca, for tXt 

IdJhf* J?an« ^tilcuni:4's datX mcaliooa ao« p*jrof uevr shoe* ahU 

two purs of old one*. 
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When she had left this hateful building, the chief usher 
of the Tribunal, accompanied by three or four men employed, 
like himself, in the Courts, came to the gaoler and asked for 
me. He told me to follow him to the Queen’s cell, where 
he allowed me to take possession of my looking-glass and ray 
cardboard box. As for the other things that had belonged 
to Her Majesty, he told me to wrap them up in a sheet. 
The men made me put everything into the bmidle, even 
a straw that had been dropped, I do not know how, on 
the floor of the room; and they carried off these wretched 
spoils of the best and most unhappy princess that ever 
lived! 

P.S.—About ten or eleven days before the trial, a certain 
constabulary officer, in whom she seemed to have great con¬ 
fidence, had been placed on guard in her ceU. His name was 
de Bune, and it was he who, during the trial, took her a glass of 
water, which drew down upon him a great deal of persecution.* 
He was arrested and tried. 

I was shown a portrait of him a little time ago, in a room 
at the Qiiatre-Nations. It is very good—I recognised it 
instantly. 
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NOTES BY 

MONSEIGNEUR DE SALAMON 

(1796) 

In the Soiaentrs de riniemonce H Pans pendant la Jletoluiton^ 
there are to be found a fe%v details that complete the storj of 
Rosalie Lamorhere 

, Monseigneur de Silamon, bemg confined m the Conciergene 
m 1796 , renewed there Ins acquaintance ^Mt^l the gaoler 
Riciiard, wZiom fie had known in the days of the old r^gimCi 
when he w as m the habit of inspecting pnsons as a Commissioner 
of the Court 

“ I shall ha^ e to make you sleep under lock and key,” said 
this good fellow to me, “but during tlie day you can be m 
m> rooms, you can have your meals with me, and you can see 
anyone you like, as long as you tell people to apply to me 
And you shall ha\ea sto\e in your room, and you shall 
sleep oil the two mattresses of that poor woman ”—lie meant 
the Queen—“ who died on the scaffold They cost me a 
great deal,” he added, “ it was for having bought them tliat 
I had SIS months’ impnsonmcnt in the Madclonncttcs ” 
Richard’s, cook was a woman who dcaened to hie m a 
bettei plate, it was she who brushed Her Maje:»ty's boots 

e\ ery morning “ Aud they were so dirty,” she said, “ because 
of the dampness of the prison, that one would have thouglit 
the Queen hadjust been walking in the Kue Saint flonoa ” 
She also described to me how Uie nobles who were at that 
time imprisoned in the Concieigenc came e\ery morning, 

^ Published by Plon 
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during their daily walk, to kiss the shoes of that unhappy 
princess. 

This was the same servant who, when she saw that the 
Queen Avas going to the scaffold without either cap or fichu, 
placed on her head a cotton cap that was quite new—for 
she had herself put it on for the first time that morning, 
and threAv her own handkerchief round the Queen'’s 
shoulders.^ . . . 

I secretly confided to this servant how much I recoiled from 
the idea of going into my prison, and above all from being left 
in there under lock and key. She lost no time in repeating 
this to her master, and persuaded him to have the door 
opened at daybreak. 

On the fii'st morning that I benefited from this measure a 
pug dog came into the room as the door opened, and after 
lumping on my bed and exploring it all over, ran out again. 
This was the Queen’s pug, which Richard had obtained pos¬ 
session of, and treated with the greatest care. The dog’s 
object in coming in like that was to smell his mistress’s mat¬ 
tresses. I saw him behave in this way every morning at the 
same hour, for three Avhole months, and in spite of all my 
efforts I Avas never able to catch him. I continued to spend 
the evenings Avith Richard, and Ave prolonged our conversa¬ 
tions mitil far on into the night. He told me a number of 
very interesting anecdotes about the victims he had seen go to 
the scaffold. 

It Avould take too long to repeat them here ; and moreover 
I have forgotten many of them. I remember, hoAvever, 
having heard him say that every evening the gendarmes had a 
game of piquet in the Queen’s presence. Leaning on the back 
of a chair she would Avatch them play, or else Avould spend this 
time in mending her pelisse of black taffetas. 

Richard often Avent to see the Queen and ask her if there 
Avere nothing she required. She never failed to express her 
thanks; only, according to Richard, she Avas a little too solemn 
over it. 

One day she asked him if he had ever kept a hotel. 

^ This excellent woman Avas afterwards employed as cook by the 
Marquise de Crdqui .—(JVbte iy Mgr. de Salamon.) 
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“ Oh dear, no, Madamehe answered. “ I ha\e been in 
prisons almost ever since I was bom ” 

“ I asked because everything you give me to eat is excel¬ 
lent.” 

I admit,” replied Richard, “ that I go to market mjself, 
and buy everything of the best that I can find there.” 

“ Oh,” answered the Queen, “ how kind you are, Monsieur 
Richard! ” 

And Richard added that the Queen’s favourite dish was 
duck. 
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THE INQUIRY OF 
MADAME SIMON-VOUET 

(1836) 

We have called attention to the fact that we owe the narrative 
of Rosalie Lamorliere to the pen of Lafont d’AnssonnCj the too- 
imaginative biographer of Marie Antoinette. Our distrust of 
that writer is so great that we should have hesitated to accept 
Rosalie’s story if we had not been in a position to prove its 
authenticity. 

From this point of view the following pages are doubly 
interesting; for they satisfy us as to the truth of Rosalie 
Lamorliere’s preceding narrative, while at the same time they 
give us a glimpse of her old age. 

It will, no doubt, surprise the reader to learn that Marie 
Antoinette’s daughter allowed the servant who helped her 
mother during her last days to die in a hospital. Much has been 
said of the proverbial ingratitude of the Bourbons. Perhaps 
Rosalie Lamorliere may be regarded as exemplifying it and being 
its victim. 

And yet it is possible that we ought to look at these things 
from a wider standpoint, and refrain from judging the past in the 
positive, practical spirit of our own time. In those days men 
devoted themselves to their King as we devote ourselves now to 
our country; loyalty and duty were words endowed with a 
definite meaning, which admitted of no discussion. It may be 
that these gratuitous sacrifices aroused nobler feelings than the 
desire for promotion, or a pension, or for some emply honour. 

In the history of the Revolution we find many examples of 
these fine social virtues. How many royalists died for the 
Monarchy—which took little interest in them and from which 
they had nothing to expect—^with a calmness that was not 
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entirely free from a sort of fanaticism^ suggestive of the faith of 
the early martyrs ^ Rosalie Lamorliere, in the heart of a servant, 
had somethmg of that rare disinterestedness that was the glory 
of ancient France Those who devoted themselves without any 
thought of payment were the best of all, and such this 
poor girl Her memory is less injured by her having died m the 
hospital thrni it would have been had her last years been spent 
m the managmg of some big lottery office, post-office, or tobacco- 
shop None the less 1 should have preferred, on other grounds, 
that the servant who shared her chemises with Mane Antoinette 
had not been reduced, after the return of the Bourbons, to Imng 
alone m a state that bordered on deshtution I cannot help 
thmking of that good girl sewing into her shroud her last 
remaining relics of the prisoner of the Temple, while Lepitre 
who, as early as I793j had been generously paid for a devotion 
he had not shown, was parading his pseudo lojalty and his 
imaginary courage, and receiving, as a reward for the grand 
deeds he had not accomplished, the nbbon of the Legion of 
Honour 

It was m connection with a liook that appeared m 1838 with 
the title Mane AntotneUe dciani te \1\* stccle that Madame 
Simott Vouet undertook, about the year 1835, the inquiry of 
which we are about to read an account 

Tfie incompatibility of the vanoui» deacnptions of Slarie 
Antoinettes imprisonment in the Concicxgene, and Uic 
incredibility of the romanlic episodes narrated by most of 
the writers on the subject, decided me to confine lujself to 
the facts that came out in the Inal, and to the incomplete 
but truthful reselatious of the coumel for the Queen 

lo do this uas to leave an immense gap m my work , but 
nevertheless I was determined not to /ill it up with the 
fictitious or forged papers that liad appeared in connection 
with this interesting period in Mane Antoinette s life At 
this time I had not seen the documents supplied to M Lafont 
d Aussonne by Rosalie and Lanvibrc the tunikey 

While, in my perjitcxity, I was recalling tlic nieinones of 
my youtli, it occuned lo me that vvhen I was a schoolgirl at 
Dijon witli Madame Ic Jolivet, whose husband luul died on 
the bcatlold and had been confined in the Conciergcric at tin. 
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same time as the Queen, I had heard that lady speak warmly 
of the humane way in which Richard the gaoler and his 
wife treated the prisoners conlided to their care. ... I used 
to delight in questioning Madame le Jolivet about the Con- 
cieraerie, and I learnt from her that Madame Richard often 
allowed the prisoners to meet their relations and have meals 
with them in a little back-room in her own quarters ; and it 
was to the kindness of this excellent woman that Madame le 
Jolivet owed the sad comfort of seeing her husband up to the 
very last. In the course of these frequent visits she had 
been struck with the faultless beauty of Madame Richard’s 
young cook, and the former had told her in confidence that, 
as the Queen had been greatly attracted by this poor 
village girl whose attentions were so delicately shown, she 
had kept her to wait on the royal prisonex’, for whom 
Rosalie wixs always able to devise some slight diversion. 
These recollections prompted me to make repeated inquiries, 
both in Paris and Vei'sailles, with regard to the Richard 
family ; but all I learnt was that jMadame Richard had been 
murdered by a prisoner whose life had just been saved by 
her exertions, and that after her death the beautiful cook 
had left the Conciergerie. 

However-, I heard by chance from a man who was employed 
in the palace of Versailles that Madame Boze, who had lived 
in the palace till the revolution of July,^ was in the habit of 
speaking admiringly of the way the cook at the Conciergerie 
had behaved to the Queen, and said this girl was the only 
creatiu-e whose heroic devotion had at all alleviated the 
Queen’s sufferings during the seventy-five days that she spent 
in the Conciergerie. Madame Boze had known the Richard 
family and Rosalie during the time of her husband’s con¬ 
finement in the prison; she had kept in touch rvith them 

^ “The palace of Versailles contained (under the Restoration) an entire 
population. The King granted rooms there to his old servants, and to 
people with good recommendations. In addition to the Governor, who 
naturally had his own quarters, there was a large number of families, and 
one could easily pay twenty visits within the walla of the building. These 
rooms were a little <f,ouceur presented to people who were ruined by the 
Revolution. They lived there in peace, and were protected by the majesty 
of the place. ... I knew many of these worthy people, and remember 
them perfectly.”— {M6moires dcs aiUrea, by the Comtesse Dash.) 
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after the country hA become more rettlA; but >he h.ul left 
Yeiiiulle=s «ujd mv iiifonuant did not fcjiow when* iJie and her 
two daughter had gone. 

^\ith nothing niorti dcfiiuio than Ihoc vague dues I 
ap^ied to tlie ojotri*' of Vcftsaittes^ and ivto da\> later, 
owing to the 'prompt und uldiipng inquiries of ]M, Yariuol, 
the fUssistimt-4«creb\rv, I Icomt ih.tl Madame Boie lived in 
the viila^ ot* Antenii. 1 lepaitcd tluther oii the foliowiug 
div. 

No sooner did ^ladame Boze and her cxcdlent diughlen* 
undersiaud the obj,vxt of uxy visit than they began to to 
me with the contidence of old Mends> and gav e me several 
details of the QueenV first yvsirs at Vcrj<uU«>. . . . 

A:i for the Condergeric, Mailmve Bore told me that the 
coQk> Kix^'e Lamurli^ie, vras living in Uie UospitiU for 
lueutables. in the Unc de $evTCs^ where I could question hex 
rayselil , . , One might find uvaterhvls for ;m estxemely 
iuletestiug work in the details Uval Madmnc Boru gave me 
with regard to thv^ heroic girl BosoJie, who had neither 
cductviion nor money, nor mlctv>l> Jind \et cshiluled the 
noblest virtues in spile of her obsrarilv. 

Leaving Madaave Bose ami her dau^ters at Aulcuih I 
proceeded at once to the Hospibd for Incunxblcs,.* The 
portv^, whom I asked for BvikMie LaavovUviv, told me that 
she went out evuy wonung mid did nut leluni till U«c 
hour at which the provi^doas wcw scrvwl out ile added 
that KosoUe had no inlercouise with the people in the 
home, never spoke to anyone, did nut even respond to the 
dviliUes of her comp.vnious> and vrould prohibly ivfuse to 
enter into conversation vriUi me. 

Thi- infuniiation was anything IkiI cncoun^tig; hut 
nevertheless, ;v 5 it wa^s past dewu o'clock, I delcniinud to 
wait for the first ^Iributioii of fixxl, vvhich w.ts to tiic 
pLvee at tvsdvo, and mcmiwhile to widk to and fto iKivwe 
the main entrance of the hvfc-pitM. Soon I nottv a 
number of good old d.vmcs walking a* fa>t as Uicir ^ 
would cftiry them, and showing by tlichr hislc mwi Ihvir 

> S^-Vc^Vs U> it« Ho=i>Ul 

Vbc 1^ IXocsxtvx, 15C>d. 
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anxious faces that they were afraid of being late; but not 
one of these could possibly be Rosalie. At last, at five 
minutes to twelve, I saw a woman come out of the little Rue 
Saint-Romain and walk towards the hospital. She was as 
poorly clad as those who had come before her, but her 
fastidious neatness was singularly striking. In figure she Avas 
slight and tall; her steps were smooth and regular, and com¬ 
bined with her air of serenity gave a touch of solemnity to 
her gait. As she drew near to me her thoughtful expression, 
which indicated an abstraction so profound that no external 
emotion could touch her, made me very sure that this Avas 
Rosalie; so I Avent forAvard, and begged her to grant me a 
few minutes’ conversation in the hospital on a matter of 
important business. I hoped that this might rouse her 
curiosity, and I felt almost humiliated Avhen, after glancing 
at me indifferently, she said coldly, A\fithout even condescend¬ 
ing to stand still: “You are mistaken, madame: /have no 
business.” “ Oh, no,” I cried, holding her back, “ your name 
is Rosalie Laraorliere; it is not of you that I Avish to speak ; 
for pity’s sake do not refuse Avhat I ask! ” I do not knoAv 
Avhat significance I put into these Avords, but Rosalie faltered, 
and turned upon me a look so piercing that I should have 
been disconcerted if my actions had been prompted by mere 
curiosity. “Very Avell, come Avith me, madame,” she said, 
alloAving me to keep her hand, AA^hich I had sei;zed lest she 
should escape me. 

When I entered her tiny room I recognised the same 
neatness and care that had struck me so much in Rosalie’s 
person. She gave me a chair, and remained standing before 
me as though Avaiting for my questions ; but I Avas entirely 
occupied in scrutinising her striking and still beautiful 
features, Avhich Avere so little altered by time that I should 
have guessed her to be barely fifty years old. Rosalie 
evidently Avas conscious that for the moment my attention 
Avas fixed upon her, for my silent scrutiny seemed to cause 
her some embarrassment. She recovered herself, hoAvever, 
and said to me, Avith an air of indescribable gentleness and 
emotion : “ It is about the Conciergerie, is it not, madame, 
that you Avish to speak to me ? ” I Avas delighted that she 
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had divined my object, and dcsciibed to her my inteniew 
with the Boze ladies, who had kuown her at the Concicrgcrie; 
and I expressed ray desire to hear from her own mouth the 
details of all she had actually t>eeu in that prison, my sole 
aim he/ng the Queen’s vindication, which I was at that time 
making my business. “I shall be happy,” she answered, 
“ to do os you wish ; but I warn you that I can add notiiing 
to the statements I ha%e altcady made to lofowt 
d’Aussoniie, one of the Queen’s biographeit., who i*ecordc(.i my 
stoiy with the gi-eatest accuiacy, tjiough I c.vn neither read 
nor write.” 

As it was fiom this statement that we derived most of the 
details conceiuiiig the Coucicigciio, we will omit from our 
dialogue with Rosalie cvcxylhing that hos alicady been 
lecovdcd elsewhere. 

... It must have been with the gicatest intci'cst that 
tile august daughter of Mniic Antoinette listened at the 
Tuilerics to what you had to tell her» for had it not been foi 
you she would never have known of the strengtli and heroism 
with which those seventy-five days of maityidom were 
endmed. 

Rosalii . 

I am still enjoying the bounty of Madame la Duches>c 
d’Angonleme, thougli I ha\e never been .vble to thank her for 
it; and I would gladly base \cnounv.cv\ all the benefits Uvat 
have been heaped upon me for the sake of one sight of 
daughter. 

I noticed that Ilosalie, in referring to Marie xknloinctle, 
never called her anything hut dfiidaKU’, and 1 asked her 
whethci, while she was waiting on the Queen, ’•he luul not 
addressed her otherwise. “Noj^shc answerak “And yeb 
as I was often alone with Hev Majesty, I might have addressed 
her as my sovereign; but I shrank fnan every tiling Uiat 
could recall her viuiishcHl greatness. I even alw.ivsconcxalwl, 
in her pixa>ence, thoadmimtion wiUi which hcr&ubliiuetMunige 
inspired me. Alas* I would gladly have served her on my 
knees, and yet I itiaile u point of being no more oatwanlb' 
respectful to her tliaii to my mistress, Madame llithard. 
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Myski.k. 

I have been told tliat tlic benefits iieapcd upon yon by 
Madame la Diiclmssc d’Angouleine wore limited to your 
admission into this institution, and a pension of two hundred 
francs which you lost at the revolution of July. 


Hosai.ik. 

True; but jvs I have done nothing to merit it I consider 
myself very fortunate to be here for life, and beyond the 
reach of want. 

IMYsKi.r*. 


You have not the leitst notion of how heroic your devotion 
wjus. This does not surprise me, as I had been told it w/js 
the cjise; but tell me, Rosalie, did not the friends who 
appealed to Madame la Dauphine on your behalf try to 
recover your little pension for you, by interesting the prin¬ 
cesses of the present royal family in you 


Rosalik. 


Such an idea would not have occurred to tiiein ajiy more 
than to me, for I have no claim to so remarkable a favour a-, 
that. 

Myski.f. 


Queen IMarie Antoinette was dcftcribeil to tlnr j>ef>pie iu a 
violent, vindictive woman. ‘ Did you ob^^.rve a.'iv '•igui (if the 
character that was attributed to iier, duritig the cruel tu at- 
ment to which she was subjected in the Comiergene- Did 
she seem inspired, as many of her entmlo Jm-.e ■..rittcji that 
she was, by any thought or desire ot revc.’jgc »jp«ii Itvf 
pei-secutors ? 


I never heard her complain either of her f.iti- <«■ of her 
enemies, and the calnme.-.s of her v.ord. . cui i .t. nt 

with that of her appearance. There J.(,.,cvcr, i,, thi. 
calmness of deportment something x> deepl v . ,i >c thut 
Madame Richard, and the gaoler .n'd vdH-m'V.T ■ - 

entered her room stood uvro-.troe;: nt tio, d 

not approaeh her till she Ugged i;, t,, ,!„ .j, 
voice and gracious manner. 
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Mysfi f 

Did she speak of Louis XVI % deatli, n»d did she seem to 
feai the same fate ** 

Rosalie 

She said she was foitunate, but I had leasoii to think she 
iiiiagiiied that she and her children would be sent to Anstna. 

SCI F 

This persistent calmness of which y ou speak—did it not 
ause from a sort of moral collapse or insensibility, the effect 
of her sufferings and long imprisonment ^ 

Rosalie 

She was extremely sensituc, and ne\er failed to notice our 
most insignificant attentions She earned, concealed beneath 
her stays, a portrait of the young Iving and a curl of hia 
hail, wrapped up in a little yellow kid gIo\e that the child 
had worn, and I noticed that she often ind herself belnnd 
her nretched truckle bed to kiss these things and weep over 
them One could speak to her of her misfortunes and 
circumstances without her showing any emotion or depression, 
but she Mcpt continually at the thought of her deserted 
childien Dunng the il! health that arose from the critical 
state of lier nerves, and ended only witli her life, she begged 
us not to apply for any medical aid tor her, since no doctor 
could remove the cause of her illness She ^vas seai'chc'd 
several times at the Coiiciergenc, and the watch she wore on 
a ^ely beautiful chain round her neck was cruelly taken from 
her Only a few da^s before her death, howc>er, she was 
still in possession of the locket containing the }oung King:* 
portiait I do not know what became of it 

Ml SELF 

Is it true, as certain autliors of repute ha\c declared m 
writing, that the Queen washed and mended her own hncii ni 
the Conciergcne ? 

UoH VI It 

She would have thanked Ilcivcn if sucli a favour had been 
moulted her Hut she was condemned to the most conipklt 
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inactivily, uiul though she nevei' coniplained I saw that she 
sufVeved a yreat deal from this state of iiUeness. 

O 


iVh'SKM'. 

Several people have boasted of having corrupted the gaoler 
and carried in various kinds of comforts to the Queen during 
her liist hours. May one put any faitii in their assertions ? 


IIOSAHU. 

No-, for oven if they could have won over the gaoler 
Lebeau, the most timid and nervous of men, the courts and 
passages were (Hied with guards. Fouquier-Tinville and his 
agents, moreover, entered the Queen’s cell at any hour of the 
day or night, and relentlessly made her rise on the pretext of 
searching her bed, and upset all her things. 

■Myself. 

Bid you see Marie Antoinette again after she was con¬ 
demned to death ? 

IIOSALIF. 

I went down to her cell by Lcbeau’s orders at about seven 
o’clock. Two candles, still alight but nearly burnt out, were 
on her little table: I presume they had been left there for 
her all night. The (l)ueen was lying on her bed in her 
clothes; she wjxs still wearing her long black dress. A 
constabulary officer was seated in the farthest corner of the 
room, and seemed to be asleep. I approached Madame 
tremblingly, and begged her to take some broth that was 
quite ready on my range. She raised her head, looked at 
me with her customary gentleness, and answered with a sigh: 
“ No, thank you, my girl: I need nothing more.” And then 
as I turned away crying, either because she was afraid she 
had distressed me, or because she wished to see me again for 
the last time, she called me back to say: “ Very well, then, 
Rosalie, bring me your broth 1 ” 


Myself. 

And did she take the broth when you brought it ? 
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Rosalie 

Only a spoonful or two Tlien she begged me to help her 
to dress She had been told not to wear her mourning, 
because it might excite the people and make them insult 
her, but we in the prison thought tiie real reason was that it 
was feaied her position as the King's widow might excite 
interest The Queen made no objection, and prepared her 
wlnte morning wrapper She had also contrived to have 
a clean chemise to die m, and I saw she meant to appear, 
as she had appeared on the day of her trial, as decently 
dressed as was possible m her state of complete desUtutiou 
When she ivas about to undress she slipped into the space 
between the wall and the truckle bed, so as to be out of the 
officer’s sight, but that young man came forward msolentl), 
and leant his elbows on the pillow m order to look at her 
The Queen blushed deeply, and hastily covered her&elf with 
her large fichu, then, clasping her hands, she turned beseech* 
ingly to the officer **Monsieur,”she cned, “in the name 
of decency let me change ray linen without being watched > ” 

Myself 

Ihe man must have fdt very much ashamed of Ins 
behaviour ? 

Rosalie 

On the contrary, he answered roughly that his orders w ere 
not to lose sight of the prisoner for an instant Tlic Queen 
raised her eyes to heaven, and then looked at me ivithout 
uttering a word, for I was accustomed to understand her 
every glance, and I took up ray position so as to hide her as 
much as possible from tlie eyes of the officer Then, kneeling 
behind her bed, with every precaution that her modcaty could 
suggest, her Majesty succeeded in changing her clothes 'vith 
out even uncovering her shoulders or arms 

When she was completely dressed she glanced round her 
loom witli an expression of great anxiety, as tliough sc“cking 
sometiung tiiat she feared she would not find I "as Irjing 
in vam to guess llic cause of her anxiety when 1 ‘hIW her 
carefully fold up the soiled chemise she had juat taken oil, 
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wrap it closely in one of her sleeves, and then with a look of 
intense sirtisfaction slip the little bundle into a hollow space 
that she had caught sight of in the wall, behind a strip of 
the ciinvas, 

Rosjilie showed jne the shroud into which she had sewn 
the scraps of lawn given her by Marie Antoinette ; and when 
I had touched these sacred relics with my lips, and clasped in 
my arms the poor creature whose strong soul and heroic 
spirit wore dimly visible through the obscurity of her 
position, I left the hospital, with a heart full of admiration 
and siulness. 

As I left Versailles at the beginning of 1838, and retired 
to a place in the country a hundred leagues from Paris, it 
Wiis impossible for me to sec Rosalie again, as I had hoped 
and intended ; but before I went away my husband was able to 
ascertain that she was still alive, and enjoying perfect health 
in the Ho>pital for Incurables. 
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WIDOW OP TUB CIOLET. AT TilE CONaET.CKWB PRISON' 

(SKPrsMBEU IItu—O cTOBj'.it 16 tii, 1T93) 

WuKV tUiillcvolutionbwkttowt \\\y h\ubAiu\ waslheg-aolcr 
of Uio p\ inou of Lj\ luipcc. I sli.UNiil hi^ labours aiul brought 
up duldixui at UK vide. We wiU^exsoil U)e n).uwNurej* of 
September ~ml mul JJnl. He wii.N fojtunate enough to be 
the iiR\i«N of sa\ing ncarK two hmuhtid priNOuerN, mul lie 
t*sc.ipeil wiUi tlicm. But to our sorrow wc were unable to 
prevart the dcuxtli of Uie moNt illuNtrious of tJxe Mctims who 
perilled on Uxoao fxtal dxxy'N* 

The uixmlerers took po'«s.e»ion of our hoiRO, our furniture, 
mul oxxr pro\iNVou>, axxxl suv our object \va» to axoid "ceing the 
)u>rroi'N b\ which they disgraced Ihemvclxca in our presence 
weubanduiicd to tlicui e\cr\ thing that bclongctl to us. At 
Liat, when notJving wan left for Uicm to destroy, tJxey went 
away. 

My hxxNb.UKl retxnnev! to hin post, mul soon Uie prison wa> 
tiUeil with :\ll the faxUxful '.ubjecls of Uio King and the 
legitimate Monarcbx, wbo^* opinions in.ule tlicm sU'piiious 
cli.mxctersp in the cjei. of Uie rewolulion.uy t^nuiLs. M'c 
tlctermin«l to dtvcix'o the txRUils and .Ulewhate tlie lot of the 
uufortxux.xle pnsvmets .xiwt 'owxetixucs. oxir eifort-x were nut 
in N.xin. 

At the lime when the Queen wtvs rcmo\cd from tiic Temple 
to tlie Concietgerio, a !.wly who c.xuio to L.x I’orce to bring 
little comforts to one of the prisoners knew Uxat we were 
actpiaiuleil with Midionis, one of the in'jKclors of police .it 
* MA^Aine Jq LunbAlle. 
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that time. She confided to my husband her intention of 
persuading the inspector to introduce into the Queen’s cell a 
certain Chevalier of Saint-Louis who wished to offer her his 
services. Michonis was a man of honour and was full of 
enthusiasm, and received the suggestion favourably. The 
lady asked us to dine at her country-house at Vaugii-ard.^ 
The bi’ave Chevalier was present, and all the preparations 
were made to carry out the scheme. Michonis undertook to 
secure Richard’s consent. The interview took place as it was 
described at the time, and I shall not repeat the details, 
which neither I nor my husband witnessed, and which, more¬ 
over, have been recorded in hundreds of other writings. To 
our great distress this self-sacrificing and courageous deed 
failed in its object. I never saw the lady again, nor the 
Knight of Saint-Louis, and in the course of the twenty-four 
years that have pass ed since we parted I have forgotten their 
names. I have reason to believe they are no longer alive, for 
it seems likely that they would have lost no time in coming 
forward, now that heaven has granted us happier times at last. 

Michonis was discharged from his post and put into prison. 
We were very anxious, my husband and I, on account of the 
revelations he might have made; but his loyalty and dis¬ 
cretion were unfailing, and it is only right to pay this tribute 
to his memory. Some time afterwards he died on the 
scaffold, not ostensibly on account of this affaii’, but in 
connection with an alleged conspiracy in the prison, in which 
he was accused of being concerned. 

It was not long before Richard’s dismissal followed. We 
were told of it by another inspector of police called Dangers, 
who was equally our friend. He added that there was some 
talk of replacing Richard by the horrible man Simon. My 
husband shuddered at the bare idea, and determined, on the 
spot, to propose himself for the post of the Queen’s gaoler. 
We had the honour at that time of knowing M. Hue and 
M. Clery, and we informed them, separately, of our design, 
in which they encouraged us. Dangers undertook to see 
that our request was granted, and my husband was installed 
in the Conciergerie on the 11th September, 1793. 

^ It was a girl called Dutilleul, Rougeville’s mistress. 
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When he entered the Queen’s room she said to him, with 
the graciousness that nevei forsook her to the hour of Iier 
death “ All, here you are, M Bault* I am delighted tint 
It IS you who have come heie My husband had never had 
the honour of being in Her Majesty’s presence, and could not 
conceive by what miracle she could have heard of a trans 
action that had been so promptly and secictly earned out 
We regarded the whole senes of circumstances as a boon 
especially ordained by Providence It made me liappy to 
know that our attentions would be favourably received, 
and we redoubled our cdorts to make them dso useful 
We asked no greater reward If there were others who 
did not shrink from putting a pnee on their services, it was 
well known that my husbands devotion was inspired by 
motives too lofty to be affetted by mercenary aims 

It may easily be imagined that the adventure of Michonis 
and Richard had caused the prison rules to be earned out 
much more strictly than before ^ly liusband was told that 
the accused) like the other prisoners, was to be supplied witli 
the coarsest prison fare “ I can’t allow that,” he answered, 
“ she IS my pnsoner, and I am answerable for lier with iiiy 
life, some attempt might be mode to poison her, and no one 
but myself must arrange about her meals Not a (hop of 
water shall come in here without my perniibsion ” 'lliis was 
considered reasonable, and thenceforward I and my daughter 
were responsible for the meals 'Ihey were nothing rt 
markable, but they were, at least, wholesome and dectnh 
The Queen was no longer given dirty water in an unwasheil 
glass, as had hitherto been the brutal and insolent custom 
We gave especial attention to this point, with regard to 
which she was extremely fastidious 

There were still some kind hearts left that were not 
insensible to pity A market woman came one day to bring 
my husband a melon for her good Quetn Anotlier ohta*d 
some peaches Everytlimg reached its proper destination, 
but to avoid being blamed it was necessary to be very 
cautious 

Sunilar incidents had already taken place lu Richirds 
tune, according to M Hue. 
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THE COUR DES FEMMES AT THE OONCIEEGERIE. 

Drawing from M. Viotorien Sardou’s Collection. 

The arched Avindow on a level with the ground, on the right of the picture, whence a chimney-flue 

rises, is that of the Queen's first cell. 
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I never ejitered the Queens room throughout the «hok 
time that my husband was in charge of her. lu order to 
appear more particular^ he had made a rule that I nas not 
to go in, and had re-jcrved to himself alone the right of doing 
so. Moreo\ er, he as always accompanied b} two gendarmes, 
who watched his e^ery movement. The worst kind of men 
were always carefully chosen to escort him.^ Often the 
inspectors of police, or the public prosecutor, or e\ eu some of 
the membei*s of the Comite de Surcte Gcn^ale would come 
themsehes on a visit of inspection. It was then that tlie 
most odious searches took place. One day they caiiglifc sight 
of au old piece of carpet tliat had been fastened, by my 
husband’s orders, along the Queen's bed to keep out the 
dampness of the wall, and they expressed their dissati-jfactioii. 
“But don’t you see," said my husband, “lliat its object is to 
deaden tlie sound, and pre%ciit anything from being heard in 
the next room ? " 'ITiey wei« greatly struck by his intelligence. 

“ Quite right," they said ; “ you did well." To decei\e these 
^vretches it w as necessary to talk, as the) did. 

The unhealthiness of the loom was such that Her Majesty's 
black dress, the only one she had as <i cliange from the ik'hite 
dress she brought from the Temple, fell to pj»*ccs. My 
eldest daugliter, whom I loj,t fi\e )ears ago, put a new hem 
to it. I gathered up the old scraps and g*a\c them away to 
se\ eral people who eagerly begged me for them. 

Jly daughter was kept constantly employed in mending 
linen and other garments, slockingv, and shoes, which wore 
out completely. Tlie care of the room, and eier) thing to do 
witli it, was entrusted to her; she alone was allowed to enter 
for this piiipose; and it was also her oilltc to lurnuige tlic 
Queen’s simple coiffure e\ery day—a duty fioiw which 'he 
was not exempted e\eU m the \ery hour of the final ituirQr- 
dom. I remember all tirese detiuls as though tlie objccU 
connected witli them were still befoie me. The Queen li.al 
only three fairly fine chemises, of wluch one was triiinncd 
with \ery beautiful Mechlin lace. 

They were gi\cn to her, one at a lime, eicry ten <Iais. 
This matter was attended to fay Uic registrars ofirce of the 
' They were not, Uieii, «u»K, aa Lafunt J'^iu^so/iae JecUrijJ. 
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Revolutionary Tribunal. No one would have dared to 
increase the precise number of her garments by so much as 
a handkerchief. The Queen occupied herself in mating out 
a list of her linen on the Avail Avith the point of a pin. She 
also Avrote other things there, but immediately after her 
departure a thick coat of paint Avas put over everything, 
and so it Avas all effaced. 

I have laid stress on these details—Avhich may seem too 
minute—in order to shoAv hoAv useless and insane it Avould 
have been to attempt to supply the Queen openly Avith the 
least thing in addition to Avhat Avas provided by the odious 
prison rules. That people Avho Avere brave and charitable, 
but also retiring and unknoAvn, may have succeeded in taking 
her some object of the first importance, especially if it Avere 
inconspicuous, I am as ready to believe as though I had seen 
it—although it Avas before Ave Avent to the Conciergerie— 
because not only is the story quite credible, but it is founded 
on unexceptionable evidence. But that anyone should have 
succeeded in supplying her Avith a large quantity of luxuries, 
or even of ordinary comforts, it is impossible to imagine. 
The articles Avould not have reached their destination ; they 
Avould have vanished in the office of the Revolutionary 
Tribrmal. The gaoler himself Avould not have been able, Avith- 
out the greatest danger, to secure the smallest portion for his 
prisoner. A single incident Avill suffice to show hoAv com¬ 
pletely it would have been beyond his poAver. 

The Queen had Avished to have an English cotton counter¬ 
pane. My husband undertook to speak to Fouquiei’-Tinville 
about it. “ Hoav dare you ask for such a thing” cried the 
monster, foaming at the mouth Avith rage. “ You deserve to 
be sent to the guillotine.” We Avere filled Avith consternation. 
We provided the best substitute Ave could for the coverlet, and 
I had a mattress made of the best avooI I could find, and 
replaced the prison mattress Avith it. It Avould be impossible 
to me to be false to the truth, or to boast of Avhat I did not 
do, or rather of Avhat I Avas not able to do. 

It has been ray lot to see pious resignation and heroic 
constancy carried to the pitch of perfection, but there is no 
disguising the fact that it Avas Heaven’s Avill that the Queen 
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of France should drink the cup of sorrow to the dregs, and I 
shall never cease to regret that I did so little to temper it. 
bitterness. Alas 1 we could not save her life, but ne at least 
endeavoured that her last moments might be undisturbed, 
and her royal person safe from every insult. 

In the meantime my husband was trying, with the most 
eager solicitude, to divine the Queen's smallest wishes. He 
devised various pretexts for visiting her more frequently. 
She had entrusted him with the care of her hair, and he 
arranged it every morning as best he could. 

If the most respectful care could have taken the place of 
skill the Queen would have been satisfied, and as it was she 
was good enough to appear so. She took this opportunity 
to say a few of those kind things that none could express 
more gracefully than she- One day she said to him, in 
allusion to his name: “ I am going to call you 6o;», because 
that is what you are, and it is worth even more than being 
heau (Bault).” Another time, os she thanked him, she added; 
‘‘ I shall never be fortunate enough to reward you for what 
you do for me.” Slie never failed to a5k him for iiews of her 
children and of IMadame Elizabeth. Sometimes my husband 
was able to answer her when he had news through ]\I. Hue, 
who had kept up a correspondence \vith the Temple, and 
had the courage, too, to make his way into the Conciergcric 
from lime to time. Her goodness, her sweetness, her sensi¬ 
bility, combined with so much courage, moved us to tears. 
We were glad when we were able to weep in the solitude of 
our own rooms, for it would have been imprudent to sliow 
any emotion before the savage <salellites of tlie Commune, 
who haunted us throughout the day. 

The Queen, surrounded ns she was by many dangers, was 
always afraid of compromising tire people who bccnied lo 
take an interest in her fate. She vnos obliged to control her 
features, her words, and even her slightest gestures. A glance, 
a v>ord, a sign, would Irave sufficed to make licr su^peclcd of 
an under-standing with her foiUrful guardian, and all would 
have been lost. But one day she thought she had suincicii 
mastery over her own movements to slip into my husbands 
Iwiid, without being seen, something that she had st-cretiy 
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prepared. The action, however, was either not prompt enough 
or not sufficiently concealed, and the two gendarmes, perceiving 
it, sprang upon my husband, cr 3 ring in a fury: “ What has 
she just given you ? ” He was obliged to open his hand and 
show what had just been put into it. It was a pair of gloves 
and a lock of hair,^ which were instantly seized and taken to 
Fouquier’s office. 

We did not doubt that the Queen intended these things 
to be given to her children, and we shared to the full her 
disappointment on this occasion. 

But the Queen Avas not discom-aged, for a mother’s heart is 
ingenious and its strength is increased by sorrow. The idea 
came to her to draw out some of the threads of the carpet 
attached to her bed, and Avith them to plait a kind of garter 
Avith the help of tAvo tooth-picks, the only implements that 
her Avretched persecutors had left to her, for they had refused 
to alloAv her knitting-needles. Wlien the Avork Avas done she 
let it drop one day at her feet, as my husband was entering 
her room. He instantly divined the Queen’s intention, and 
as he Avent quickly toAvards her pulled out his handkerchief, 
Avhich seemed to slip from his hand. It covered the garter, 
and he picked up both together. We kept this precious plait 
religiously, till I gave it to M. Hue Avhen he Avas about to 
accompany Her Royal Highness Madame to Vienna. He 
gave it to her when he joined her at Huningue, as he was 
good enough to record in his work entitled: Dei'nieres annees 
du r^gne et de la vie de Louis XVI, page 352. 

In order that the gendarmes might no longer stay in the 
Queen’s room, Avhere they spent the day drinking and playing 
cards and smoking, vdth nothing between her and them but a 
screen that divided the room into tAvo parts, my husband. 


^ As early as March 22nd, 1814, the Gazette de France recorded this 
incident, which I had described long before to the writer of the article. 
In 1816 the gloves and the lock of hair were discovered in Courtois’ house 
with the Queen’s letter, and thus Providence allowed the truth of my 
assertions to be verified by events. These two articles had passed from 
Fouquier’s hands into those of Robespierre, and Courtois had found them, 
together with the letter, in Robespierre’s house when his papers were 
searched. Courtois did not mention this discovery in his report; he held 
back the information, as he confessed himself, for a more favourable 
occasion .—{Note by Madame Baxdt.) 
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pleading his responsibility. Had put the key in his ovm pocket 
Tliencefonvard the tno soldiers sat at tlie outer door, and 
their oaths and curses and blasphemies no longer offended th« 
ears of the august prisoner, nor interrupted her religious 
meditations She could not work, as I have already saidj 
owing to the lack of light and of means of employment 
She read books, her favourite being The Voyages of Captain 
Cool, which mj husband had procured for her The greater 
part of her time was devoted to prayer She was often seen 
engaged in this pious occupation, which filled nearly eiery 
moment of her life, especi^y after the memorable incident 
that occurred in Richard’s time * 

In spite of the presence of the two sentries posted mider 
the window, the prisonm who uere allowed to walk about 
the yard were able, by talking very loudly, to inform the 
Queen of anything that was likely to interest Iier It was 
thus that she knew beforehand the day on which she \ias to 
appear before the Tribunal 

I shall only say one word concerning that horrible cata 
strophe hly husband’s agony at that time was a thousand 
times more terrible than when, a few years later, the last 
moment of his own life was drawing near He knew eierj 
detail, minute by minute, of that monstrous trial ivith its 
endless insults, which mode the very sentence of death itself 
appear almost a boon The night was far advanced when tlic 
Queen left the Tnbunal Her courage was unshaken, her 
bearing noble as ever, but modest and resigned Jly husband 
was present when she returned she asked him for writing- 
materials, and was instantly obeyed. He said to roe that 
very day “Your poor Queen wtoIc a letter and ga>e it to 
me, but I was not able to deliver it to the person to whom it 
was addressed I was obliged to take it to Touquier ” 

To us, as to the whole French nation, the fate of this rcUc 
of maternal love, and piety, and courage, was long uuknoHii 
It has now been given back to us in one of those iionderful 


* I knew even then that a worthy pnest, calling himself Charles, 
everything to enter the prison and give the coasoUtioas of religion to t 
prisoners ; but I had not the honour of knowing him 
that this courageous apostle of the Faith was if 1 abba ilsCTio. now t 
Cur6 of Saint Germain 1 Aiuerrow — J/adavu 
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ways that are only possible to omnipotence, and are proofs 
of the unspeakable goodness of Heaven.^ 

Such are the chief circumstances of that unhappy time, as 
far as I can recall them. 

They sank so deeply into my heart that I have hitherto 
refrained from recording them in writing. I have now been 
begged to do so, in order to supplement the deficiencies and 
correct the inaccm^acies of certain other narratives that have 
been hastily published, with no foundation but vague tradition. 
I have obeyed with no other object than to uphold the truth. 
At my age and in my position one can have no other motive. 
This is not an account of circumstances to which I am a 
stranger: it is my evidence with regard to events that con¬ 
cerned me personally ; it is a document wherein I have not 
hesitated to record the facts to which I am one of the last 
remaining witnesses. I do it for the satisfaction of my 
conscience, the honour of my husband’s memory, and the 
honour of my children, and, above all, I do it to express the 
devotion and homage due to the most exalted virtue that has 
for many a long year done honour to the dignity of the throne 
and earned the rewards of Heaven. 

^ See page 225. 
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THE QUEEN’S COMMUNION IN THE 
CONCIERGERIE 

There weie many faithful royalists whose minds were greatly 
exercised Avith regard to Uie Queen's fate while she «as 
imprisoned m the Conciergene, and there can be no doubt that 
attempts were made to rescue her The Basset tnal, of which 
the ongmal documents have been pubbsbed by M. Campardon; 
the adair of the carnation , tlie million promised by Bate; and 
the evidence of Madame fa Ducbesse d'AngoulSme herself, are 
incontrovertible proofs of tlie existence of various plots irhose 
details we do not know, but whose reality ue cannot deny. It 
IS equally certain that several people succeeded, by means of 
bribes or otherwise, m makmg their way either into the Temple 
or into the prison of the I^w Courts; such as Jaqaye, ^I^s 
Atkins, Rougeville, Michoms—^who, it is true, was obliged by 
his office to visit the Conciergene—the painters Pneur and 
h ’ ri’'’ the Otovenne laboull^e,* and perhaps others.* 


Cltd>s contre rc«.v. ~ v 

® In a httla ^'olutno published id loio ui*v. r 
Mane ArUoinelie d'Autnche, rant de Draace, by I*, do Saint iiugutj, ■> 
find this strange anecdote i 

“ Mme. Guyot, head nurse of the Hospice de I'Arcboyech^, had lormfti 
a project for rescuing hlane Antoinette To this end she had ciusM a 
request to be made, on the pretext of illness, for the r«no\aioi ll^ 
ifajesty to the hospital establisli^ in the Archhisliopa Pabw, ”bei« 
M Ray, with the help of M Giraad, the Burgeon at the Udtcl 
already broken aud wrenched away t^ bar of a windou ojienmg 
covered way that led to the Seine, in the Erection of the 
Tho barbarous Fouquicr TmviJIe, fcanog lest bis victiin 
him, would never consent to the transference Then lime. » 

default of anything better, dctennineJ to braio every .i,- 

the unhappy Queen some of those absolute neccssancs of hfu woi 
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It is tlierefore quite credible that if so many people were 
ready to risk their lives on the mere chance of effecting a rescue, 
there should be others whose devotion to the Queen took the 
form—with far more likelihood of success—of devising a Avay to 
provide her with the consolations of religion. 

There is nq need for us to recall how persecution had given 
fresh life to the piety of a large section of the population. The 
monastic houses had been dissolved, it is true; but the monks, 
jmd above all the nuns, continued to live in community in little 
gi’oups, hiding themselves with dilficulty, contriving to attend 
^lass regularly, and resigning themselves to the martyrdom that 
they considered inevitable. These were excellent conditions for 
the development of heroism. The man who daily prepares him¬ 
self to die is surprised when death delays, and finally defies it. 
I believe that in the history of the Terror one might easily find 
many examples of this kind of courage. 

But indeed the facts as we know them do not need the support 
of this theory. We know that among the remnants of the 
religious congi’egations much anxiety was felt ivith regard to 
Marie Antoinette’s approaching end : prayers were ofl’ered up 
for her: at Orleans, which w;is a notable centre of Catholicism 
duruig the Terror, the Church ordained nine days of prayer : and 
the Sisters of La Charite-Saint-Roch were tormented by the 
thought that the prisoner, who for more than a year liad been 
deprived of all religious aid, might any day be put to death with¬ 
out having received a single word of consolation. 

was altogether without.^ She contrived to make the acquaintance of the 
gaoler’s wife: and having done so begged her to accept some light 
refreshment, and ended by bewildering her mth some sherry that was a 
present from a member of the Senate, who is still alive. Forgetting her 
responsibilities the woman fell asleep. Mmc. Guyot then took to Marie 
Antoinette a white wrapper with trimming on it (this was the last dress 
worn by the Queen), and with it all the garments that were likely to be 
useful to her. Mme. de JBlamont, the last heiress of the house of 
Chamboran—who was nineteen or twenty years old, had been enceinte for 
some months, and was condemned to death for no reason—was to be 
rescued with the Queen. JMme. de Blamont afterwards recovered her 
liberty. 

“The most careful search was made to discover the person who had 
dared to take these clothes to the Queen, but happily it was in vain. The 
courage and loyalty to the illustrious house of Bourbon, exhibited on this 
occasion by Mme. Guyot, are recorded in the first edition of Les Illuatres 
persdeutis.” 

We have not been able to discover the book to which L. de Saint-Hugues 
here alludes. 


^ See the evidence of the widow Bault on this point, page 191. 
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These simple, devout creatures did not know that there were 
those within the walls of the prison itself whose minds were full 
of the same pious thoughts 

There was m the Conciergene at that time an eminent pnest, 
the Abbe Emery, the head of the Seminary of Samt-Sulpice, 
whose influence over most of the Parisian clergy was very great. 
He had been imprisoned on the 3rd August, 1 793, and contmued 
from his cell, assisted from wthout by his fnend M. Bechet, to 
carry on the functions of a director and to fulfil the duties of lus 
ministry ^ The thing seems incredible. no matter: it is proved 
by mcontestable evidence 

The Abb^ Emery received frequent visits in the Conciergene 
The Abb 6 Montaigu, and other refractory pnests, had devised 
some way of entenng the prison regularly and takmg to the 
prisoner a pyx full of wafers, wrapped m a white handkerchief 5 
so that from the beginning of August 1793 until after the 9 th 
Thenmdor not a day passed without the Mass being celebrated 
in the Conciergene—that Conciergene which Fouquier*TmviUe 
imagined to be so closely guarded and so impenetrable * 

1 “In 1794 M B4chet, director of the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, who 
m hlonseigneur de Juigni’s name fulfilled the functiosa of vicar general, 
thought he ought to organise the work of mmistenng to the condemned 

S nsooers, and a priest was chosen for each day of the week The Abb4 
e Sambucy the elder, then living at hliUiaut, took Sunday, the Abb4 
Renaud, Thursday , the Abb4 Phuibert, Wednesday The names of the 


® On this point we may quote the valuable testimony of one of the 
. che, whoso letters, 

way of help and 

. . the town iht result 

'' “ We have been expecting our tnal for three months and a half, and yet 
it does not come. God be praised 1 I have not jet had fiic niinutc* 
of weariness m my new abode Jlotcover, I and all who share my 
sentiments are treated hero with the moat absolute respect, even byth^ 
Tvlir, nrnfps« to be frertbmkoni Rome of them beep up this character 


“ If I go on my long iouroey soon I make you roy solo 
as one knows beforehand on what day one u to go tip, I will no up a 
parcel and have it left m the tows, and will put m It the watefl (01 
* 
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Thanks to M. ^.mery this service of souls/’ as it has been 
calledj was not only organised in the Conciergerie^ but in all the 
prisons of Paris. 

By means of his numerous acquaintances and his influence over 
the scattered clergy he contrived ways of enabling priests to 
penetrate everywhere, and did a truly apostolic work. When 
condemned prisoners were unable to receive the Sacrament 
before setting out for the scaffold they were informed, by some 
reliable means, that at a given point of the fatal journey a priest 
would be posted by the roadside to give them absolution from 
where he stood. The Abbds de Voisins, de K^ravenan, de Sam- 
bucy, and other former students of Saint-Sulpice devoted them¬ 
selves habitually to this dangerous ministry. M. Emery had 
become the Chaplain-in-Chief of the prisons of the Republic. 

Now this saintly ecclesiastic, whose influence was so powerful, 
was not unaware that Marie Antoinette was imprisoned near 
him. He himself often described how, being lodged above the 
Queen and having found a way of corresponding with her through 
some of the other prisoners, he succeeded in getting a note to 
her one day, in which he said: Prepare to receive absolution 
to-night at twelve o’clock, I shall be at your door and shall pro¬ 
nounce the sacramental words over you,’ And at the appointed 
hour he was actually outside the Queen’s door; he heard the 
sighs of that unhappy princess, and conversed with her for some 
moments before he gave her absolution,” ^ 

P. d’Hervil6e), with my little library, my crucifix, and my rosary. You 
will find in the parcel my last wishes, a little manuscript of which the 
original was found on a priest who was executed. I copied it for you. 
This writing will give you infinite satisfaction.” 

These last wishes are worthy of being preserved. This is what B. de la 
Roche wrote on the eve of his condemnation: 

“I believe that the man who denounced us and was boarding with our 
ladies is in a state of destitution. I should like you to hand over a 
hundred livres to him. He has several children, and has probably not 
received that sum, which was what he hoped to get for his denunciation.” 
—(See Un dpisode de la Tei'reur, by the Comte Anatole de Segur, 1864.) 

^ Vie de M.^ilmei'y, by the Abb6 Gosselin. 

The Abb6 Emery is one of the most astonishing figures of this as¬ 
tonishing epoch. He was sixty years old when he was imprisoned, and 
during his long confinement “ he was perpetually preparing himself to die 
by preparing others ; and yet he did not die. Three times he touched the 
foot of the guillotine, so to speak, and three times he came back alive. 
When he was free he often stopped to look at the fatal instrument, in 
order to accustom his eyes and his mind to it; and it is said that when he 
was in prison he had a little model of it made, with the same object.”— 
(De S6gur, loe. cit.) 

“ At the Conciergerie he carried on the life of the Seminary,” says 
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These things, however, -were not known outside the pnson 
walls, and this explains why Mane Antoinette’s unknoivn fnends, 
feehng that the tragic climax was approaching, determined m 
spite of the apparently msunnountabie obstacles to arrange an 
interview for her with a non-junng pnest 

Let ns first take a cursory view of the facts: we will discuss 
their authenticity afterwards 

A poor girl called Mademoiselle Fouche offered herself for the 
adventurous attempt: she obtained permission from the gaoler 
Richard to enter the Queen’s cell; she explamed to the prisoner 
the object of her mission, and a few days later she brought inth 
her the Abbe Magnin, dressed as a layman. The Abbe returned 
to the Conciergene several times The affair of the carnation 
and the consequent arrest of Richard put an end to his visits for 
a time, but the new gaoler Bault was no stricter than Ins prede* 
cessor The interviews between the Queen and the pnest 
continued, and the latter one mght brought wth him the sacred 
objects necessary for the celebration of the Mass, in the course 
of which Mane Antomette received the Communion. We know 
that she was watched by two gendarmes The pnest spoke to 
tliem for a moment, and the two men, whose names were I.amarche 
and Prud'homme, took part with their prisoner m the religious 
ceremony. A few days before llie 1st of October the AbW 
Magiun fell lU, and Mademoiselle Fouche went away to Orleans. 
She only returned to Pans on the evening of the very day of the 
execution. Such, m few words, is the story told by tlic Abbe 
Magnin and Mademoiselle Fouche: we shall read it presently m 
full, and it 13 therefore unnecessary to give the debuls here. 


anntbpr liist.nriaTi “devotine to his prayers and meditations the nsnal 


bread crumb, at the recreation hoar unstopping them 

ceatle. caVi beDe\olent, cultavalcd—throwing himself into tbe ooa- 

NCrsations that were sometimes so delightful in the 

acquired over everyone round him an authority to whi« , 

aspired When the pnsonere in the same room as bimseU caose 

president it was he that was elected 

According to hia fnends, who left some notes on his life, bWQuaUUes 

08 a Superior made themselves felt even m bis state oj non «, 
mr f'ttUTy , i 


by the Comte Anatole^de Sfgur.) 
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Wc will only attcxnpt to answer .the objections to which these 
narratives have given x'ise. 

In the first place it seems to us that the evidence to which we 
have referred above, touching the religious ceremonies performed 
in the prisons of the Terror, is enough to save the Abbe Magnin’s 
story from all appearance of incredibility. The Mass was said 
every day in the Conciergerie, the non-jui'ing priests went in 
and out almost at will, and Foiupiier-Tinville and his masters, the 
members of the Committees of Public Safety and General Security, 
were evidently not in the secret; but Richard the gaoler, being 
either merciful or corruptible, tacitly authorised this infraction 
of the rules, for it is impossible that he could have been ignorant 
of it. Why should he have denied to the Queen a consolation 
that the other prisoners enjoyed? This man Richard was 
certainly not a very stern gaoler, and Mademoiselle Fouche 
cannot have had very much difficulty in obtaining permission for 
the Abbd Magnin to enter, since M. Emery was visited every 
day by the Abbe Montaigu, Philibert, and de Sambucy. As the 
introduction of a priest into the prison was not an unknown 
occurrence we may feel quite safe in accepting Mademoiselle 
Fouche’s assertion on the subject. 

And is the celebration of the Mass in the cell any more 
incredible ? By no means. If it is true—and on this point, as 
we h.ave seen, the witnesses are many—that M. Emery was 
allowed to console the condemned prisoners up to the very end, 
and even to pass the night -with them, it must have been equally 
ensy to authorise the Abbe Magnin to stay for an hour or two in 
the Queen’s cell. The reading of an office in an isolated room 
from which everyone was excluded presented fewer risks than 
the performance of an almost public ceremony amid all the stir 
and movement of the prison. 

The two gendarmes on guard received absolution and Icnelt 
before the altar with the Queen : this seems to be the finishing- 
touch to the incredibility of the affair 1 But may we not meet 
this objection by pointing out that it was to Richard’s interest 
that night to choose warders whose republicanism was rather 
doubtful ? Are they more incongruous in this coimection than 
the Knight of Saint Louis who in this same Conciergerie prayed 
for two hours every day, or than the young soldier who read the 
Combat Spiriiuel and the Iniroducliou d la vie devote ? ^ Was there 


1 Un Episode de la Terreur, by the Comte Anatole de Segur. 
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not an immense majority of ^ose vrho, even while they elcomed 
the Revolution, were still m their hearts faithful to the rehgion 
of their youth ? Whatever manner of men they were, it was 
necessary for the genilarmes guarding the Queen to choose, m 
circumstances such as these, between two alternatives either to 
inform their supenors of what tliey saw, or to take part m the 
moving scene that was being enacted under their eyes One can 
hardly picture them talking and laughing and smol^g their pipes 
at such a solemn moment. 

There was one thmg that mclmed us at first to reject the 
episode of the Communion of the gendarmes, and with it the 
whole of the Abb6 hfagnm's narrative, and this was that the 
two men were said to have died on the scaffold in the course of 
the Revolution. Now we could find no mention of Lamatche nor 
of Pru^homme m any of the very complete records of the Rei o- 
lutionary Tribunal These two names, then, it appeared, had 
been invented for the requirements of the story, which m our 
opuuon was entirely upset and demolished by the results of this 
inquiry 

Well, these men Lamarche and Prud homme did really exist 
after all! They were in the same company of gendamene, and 
were condemned to death, but not by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
We discovered the documents connected with their trial among 
the papers of the Military Commission appomted after the 
insurrection of Pralnal' 

We have no fundamental reason, then, to disbelieve in the 
Queen s Communion in the cell of the Conciergene, but it 


* NatioJiai Archxies, W* 540 Re the twenty three gendarmes accusad 
of deserting their post at the Arsenal 
Jean Baptiste Prud homme, twenty nmo years of age, native of 
Jouquereud, department of the Aube, gendarme of the let division, company 
of La Bille , 

Charles Antoine Lamarche, twenty five years of age, native of iiire 
court, department of the ifame, gendarnto of the 1st dlmioa, company ot 
La Bille , , , 

Convicted 1st of having basely deserted, without any kina w 
resistance, the important post of Ibo Arsenal, which had been cntraitcd 
to them and of having left thero the peoples reprcsenUtlve, Deotiel, 
exposed to the fury of the rebels ,,v < 

2ndly Of having taken refuge in the Faubourg Antoine on the 4in ©j 
*hifl month, and mixed with the rebels, aroona whom they were Jucorer~ 
and arrested when the Faubourg was Btormod. ,, 

Srdly Of having by this conduct taken on uctii o part lO the re^moa 
and m the exuiing conspiracy, and of having expos^ the lives of S«« 
citizens and endangered the public welfare. 
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remains to us to inquire what degree of confidence we may 
place in the narratives of Mademoiselle Fouch6 and the Abb6 
Magnin. 

The Abbe Magnin, having been before the Revolution the 
director of the little Seminary of Autun, became after the Terror 
the priest of the parish of Saint-Roch. In the days of the Con¬ 
sulate he informed the Duchesse d’Angouleme that the Queen, 
shortly before her death, had received the Sacrament. Marie 
Antoinette’s daughter—who was so cautious in regard to eveiy- 
thing concerning her parents’ memory, so mistrustful of the 
innumerable people who boasted of having alleviated the suffer¬ 
ings of the royal captives in their imprisonment, so incredulous 
before the outburst of '‘’retrospective devotion” that she refused 
the heart of the child of the Temple,” which Dr. Pelletan had 
removed at the time of the autopsy—Marie Antoinette’s daughter 
must surely, in any matter that couceimed her mother’s last hours, 
have had all the evidence put before her. On the l6tli Octobex’, 
181‘i, she received the Abbti Magnin, and it is plain that she did 
not regard him as an impostox*, sixice two years later she pro¬ 
cured for hixn the cure of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, the royal 
parish. 

This excellexxt priest, howevex*, never attempted to boast of his 
xxoble coxxduct. He had said nothing of it when the Coxnte de 
Robiano’s pamphlet, of which we shall speak presently, revealed 
to the world the fact of the Queen’s Commuixion, which until 
then had been luiown only to a few individuals. 

There was but one person who attempted a refutation. Was 
this person, as one would naturally suppose, a man whom circum¬ 
stances had placed in a position to know eveiything that went on 
ixx the Conciergeiae ? Not at all. The man who flung himself so 
eagerly into this discussion was Lafont d’Aussonne, late cure of 
Drancy in the diocese of Versailles, who described himself as an 
ex-priestj now a manufacturer of Prussian blue. He was the author 
of a book on Marie Antoinette, in which among other enormities 
he declared, -without giving any evidence or taking the trouble 
to support his assei-tion in a note, that the Queen died from a fit 
of apoplexy on her way from the Law Cou]i;s to the Place de la 
Revolution, and that the executioner had oxxly beheaded a 
corpse ! 

Such is the historian who, with unaccountable animosity, 
attacked the Abbe Magnin’s' revelations. He published a 
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Virulent pamphlet called TAeJtcWioiw Couimunvoa vf the Qjiera, 
supported by means of a Juiton, m which the cur6 of Saint- 
Germam-rAuxerrois and Mademoiselle Fouch6 were violently 
accused of imposture.^ 

When the Abb^ Magnm was informed by one of his fnends* 
of tlic publication of this brochure he detennmed not to answer 
it It required nothing less than the intervention of a high 
dignitary of the diocese of Pans to persuade him to make a 
solemn declaration of the trutli of his assertions The Abbe 
Desjardmsj curd of Foreign Missions and afterwards vicar general 
of Pans, put it before him as a positiie duty to prove the 
authenticity of the fact contested by Lafont d Aussonne, and 

on the followmg day, which was a Sunday, hi Magmn entered 
the pulpit between vespers and coroplme, and m the presence of 
a numerous congregation protested wth chantable moderation 
against so revolting an imputation He described the incident 
and the chief circumstances attending it, Then tunung to the 
altar he raised his hands and declared before God that all he 
had just said was absolute truth " ^ 

laifont d'Aussonne did not consider himself beaten in the 
following year (1825), he publislied a Memorial to the King on the 
importance of the spurious mailer dealing luik the Cownergene 
The Abb6 Magnm did not answer him, but contented himself 
with addressing to the King a memorial in manusenpt, of which 
we shall presently read the entire text In it he produced the 
conclusive evidence of vanous witnesses, among them being the 

* The first and moat plausible of Lafont d'Aussomio’s objections is 
derived from tho Queen’s Will itself iVot htomug tcheiker there are anj 
pnetla of this rdxgum (Catftofic) tlM aJivt, atid more^icr the place *’* “*|" 

X am would he too dangeroua for them It would B&em then that llano 
Antoinette herself declared that sbo bad not seen a pnest m tho Con 
ciCTgme, and that tho Ahtot Magnm s story is tUcrcloro nothing hut on 


suddenly given up her % isiU to tho Concitrgcnc Tho Queen, seeing no 


imposture 

iiut wc may meet this fay sajing that these words of the prisoneraro 
completely in accord with tho assertions of MIIC Fouche wn^ {*”7 


knowing ho Imd taken tho oath, answered that she had no need o» niM 
assistance Dmne mercy has provided for me, sho said. 

« La Communion de la Rixut. ifons AatoiruUe d la CoMKrgtru.~H^ 
the journal Le Ifonde for March 3Ut, 1863 ) 
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widow Baultj who cevtilied that slie knew he had come to the 
prison during the Queen's continement in the Conciergeriej to 
give the prisoner the consolations of religion.^ 

MSeo p.‘220.) 

Thu paper L'Ami de la liditilon for December 19, 1813, contains an in¬ 
teresting study of the Abbii Magnin. Wo quote from it tho following 
aeconnt of his last years. 

“Tho Abbu Magnin zealously managed his parish until 1831. Tho 
Parisian clergy were at that time surrounded by enemies who, though few 
in number, made up for this bj' their violence, and made no secret of their 
hostile schemes. Ever since the death of tho Due do Berry it had been the 
constant custom to celebrate a service in his memory on tho 14th February. 
Some royalists, who thought this pious custom sliould not bo abolished on 
account of tho change of Government . . . went in search of M. Magnin. 
Tho matter w;vs urgent, for it w.as then Thursday, and it was wished tliat 
tho service should bo performed on Monday tho lotli February sinco the 14th 
was a Sunday. It did not occur to the vicar of Saint-Gennain-rAuxorrois 
to inform tho ecclesiastical autlioritics, and ho read tho service on the 
appointed day. Everything went off quietly, and tho clergy liad already 
returned to tho vestry when a young man, prompted by some unknown 
motive, thought of fastening a portrait of tho Due do Bordeaux to the 
catafalque. As soon as M. Jilagniiv had been informed of this imprudent 
action he hurried to remove the portrait, but it was too late. A crowd, 
composed of members of the lowest mob, but prompted by more important 
persons, rushed into the church, destroyed everything in it—not oven 
sparing the ancient tombs—and in a few moments turned this holy fano 
into a scene of horror. Tiiey devastated the vestry in the same way, and 
then proceeded to tho presbytery, the citr<5’s dwelling. There they spared 
nothing; furniture, books, linen, vestments, everything was stolen or 
destroyed. They looked for M. Magnin himself, intending to seize him 
and throw him into the river; but he had cautiously hidden himself, and 
for that day was able to escape tho fury of the rioters. 

“The authorities made M. Magnin responsible for this event, by which 
he had been so cruelly \ictimised. They issued a rvrit against him, and 
he was seized and put in prison. Ho was first examined before a young 
judge, of whose methods he could not speak too liighly; but afterwards 
he appeared before an older one who treated him very differently and 
seemed absolutely determined to prove his guilt. 

“ The truth triumphed at last, and after nineteen days of imprisonment 
1^1. Jilaguin recovered his liberty; but ho had not only lost everything he 
possessed but was also deprived of the consolation of returning to his 
church, which, after having been laid waste, was closed and threatened 
with destruction. He and his clergy were obliged to take refuge in the 
church of St. Eustache, which then served two parishes. 

“ When in 1832 there was such a violent outbreak of cholera it was 
thought right to ask tho authorities to allow the church of Saint-Germain- 
I’Auxerrois to be opened. They consented, and iV. le cwJ, who had been 
given the keys of his church, was already occupied in having the most 
urgent repairs seen to, when the enemies of religion compassed the 
revocation of the authorities’ permission, and had the venerable pastor 
ignominiously removed from the holy edifice. So the doors of Saiut- 
Germain-V Auxerrois were once more closed, and the iron plates with which 
they were fastened showed plainly that all hope of seeing them re-opened 
must be given up. This state of things lasted until 1837. 

“M. Magnin then resolved to resign. Hardly had he come to this 
determination when the church was restored to the uses of religion 
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M Maxime de la Rochetene ^Rewe des Questions histonques, 
1870), in the course of a very complete study of the subject we 
are considering, proved that M le Comte de Robiano’s story 
mented as much confidence as the Ahfae Jfagnm’s official decla¬ 
ration The Comte Francois de Robiano, a scion of an ancient 
and noble Italian family who had settled m Belgium at the time 
of the Spanish rule, had dunng Im many visits to Pans become m- 
timatcwith the vicar of Samt'Germam-l’A\ixerrois,whc) had been 
brought to his notice as the last consoler of Louis XVf's widow. 

He listened eagerly to the details of that marvellous mcident 
He then determmed to hear Mademoiselle Fouch6’s story also, 
and undertook to take down the depositions of the two eye- 
wtnesses The Comte de Robiano earned lus zeal for liistoncal 
accuracy to the utmost pomt of scrupulousness Every day at 
the end of hia interview with Mademoiselle Foucli6 or the Abb6 
Magnin he wrote down what he had heard, and on the morrow 
he read aloud to them the notes he had written, m order to make 
sure that they were quite accurate, and w ere m every respect 
consistent ivith the recollections of the witnesses (Infomaim 
gtien in 1870 to M ^lanme de h i?ocAe/me, hy M h Comie L. de 
iJofciano, mcm6er of the Belgian Saittie and son of Count Fran^ou ) 

M de Robiano's narrative, liaving been compiled in such con¬ 
ditions as these, may he regarded os absolutely reliable: and 
this bemg the case, we liave Uiought it right to publish it with 
the Abb6 Magnm’s declaration 

And now the reader must judge for himself. In spite of this 
long preamble the following pages will doubtless seem to him 
full of improbabilities, but with the exception of a few insigm* 
ficant details we, for our part, believe them to be a truthful record 
The fact of Mane Antomette’s Communion m the Concie^ene 
must be classed among those astonishing clrcumstonces uhich 
such as study it closely will find in tlie history of that 
terrible and strange Revolution, whereui so much passion, and 
hatred, and devotion were mingled 


without tho smallest disturbance il de Qudica blessed it ou the 
13th May, 1837, and on the foUovnng day, which was ttlnUun Day, too 
Abb4 Quentin, %ucar general, celebrated High Mass within its *alla. 

“ iL Magnin, who >Ta8 tall and a gOM conatitatioo, diw at tho a« 
of oiffhty uiwo, without suSenng any of tho infirmities o' ag& iio 
succumbed on the I2th January, 1843 , leaving evcrytimghop<«c««J to the 
Setninarr of Foreign Missions, wbeto he had byed loeiiculy tix laoathJ 
in 1791 His funenl semeo was performed at Samt-Germaia Muxcrna* 
on the I5lb January, in the presence of a great number ox nis laniitr 
nansbioncrs ” 
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EECORDED IN 1824 
By M. le Comte de Robiano 

. . . During that terrible time so justly known as the 
Terror, Mademoiselle Fouche and the Abbe Magnin, who 
then called himself M. Charles, had the courage—^relying on 
the goodness of Providence—to devote themselves to the 
prisoners, for whom they wished to secure, not only the 
kindly human comfort and help that seemed banished from 
the face of the earth, but also the support of religion Avith 
its invaluable examples of courage and resignation. They 
were known to several of the gaolers—whose complaisance 
was seldom gratuitous—and were regarded by them merely 
as good creatures of no importance, who followed the dictates 
of their kind hearts, and relieved all who were unfortunate, 
without distinction. This being the state of things Made¬ 
moiselle Fouche conceived the bold project of making her 
way into the Queen’s presence. 

One day then, as Mademoiselle Fouche was coming away 
from visiting some of the other prisoners, she asked the 
gaoler Richard if she might not be allowed to see the Queen. 
For a long time he refused to listen to her request. 
“ Impossible I Absolutely impossible 1 ” he repeated. 
Mademoiselle Fouche thought she detected something in the 
tone of his voice that showed that his decision was not final, 
that by some means this no might perhaps become ^es ; and 
presenting the gaoler with some pieces of gold with which 
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she had supplied herself for t!ie purpose slio rencwwl her 
request “Pay attcnUon to what I say,” said Richard. 
“There are four gendarmes entrusted with the guarding of 
tlic prisoner; two of them ore devils, but the oUicr t\\o*are 
good lads. They relieve each other at midnight Come at 
half-past twelve, and—we shall sec.” Iklademoisdle Fouche, 
overwhelmed with delight, went to tlie worthy M. Jklagniu. 
“I am going to bo allowed to see the Queen’” she 
said. 

In tlic middle of tlic night amid all the dangers tint 
arose from tlxe restless, active, relentless vigilance of that 
time, which sent men to tlicir death on the merest suspicion, 
tlicse two Cliristian friends repaired to a place tint was 
absolutely the most dangerous in all Pans a place upon 
whicli savage c)Cs must surely have been alwa}S fixed, bad it 
not been Uial God sent them to deep, llicliard kept hh 
word. Madcmoiscllo FouclnS was shown, alone, into the 
Queen’s tell. The Queen was not in bed. A wrctthwl hltlo 
low bed, an old arm-cliair slufted witli straw, a little table, 
—such was her furniture in tliis damp hole, whicli wivsuu* 
papered, and was divided into two ports by a kind of curtain 
and a screen as well. The second division was occupied b) 
tlic two gendarmes who made tlie Queen's martyrdom com¬ 
plete, in tliis melancholy abode, by w atching her perpotu ill^. 

Mademoiselle Fouche was struck by tlic majestic appear* 
mice of her Sovereign, but tlie sight of tlie bloncbcvl luir, 
and hollow cheeks luid faded colouring filled her w ith emotion. 
The Queen looked silently at tins person who came into her 
prison at sucli an hour. Then Mademoiselle Foucliw ho>c 
lips knew no guile, told her story. In simple wonls Unit 
would have been impossible to mi impostor she infonned the 
Qucui of tlie touching purpose that brought a Frcnchuoman 
mid a Christimi into her pa'scuce. But Uio Queen had bctn 
for so long surrounded by snares that slie could not )ield hu: 
confidence so soon. ^ladcnioiscUo FouclnTs heart was Uirob- 
bing willi emotion and happiness and tmlxirrassintiit; but 
she plucked up courage enough to bog Uic Queen to bike 
some food slie had brought her, offering, alas {to taste it first. 
She received no answer. Good ihuleiuotsclle louche umhr- 
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stood the royal prisoner’s caution in the most wonderful way,^ 
and knew why she could win nothing from her but a look of 
dignity—that last sublime defence of the daughter of 
Emperors! She ended this first visit by asking Her Majesty 
if she would allow her to return. As you will,” said the 
Queen. All, will I not! thought Mademoiselle Fouche no 
doubt, and, more than ever resolved to carry out her pious 
and devoted scheme, she went away quite satisfied. 

Meanwhile the Queen was thinking over this visit, for 
Mademoiselle Fouche’s conduct had touched her, and she 
became convinced of the sincerity of this beautiful soul. 
Her excellent heart rejected every thought of suspicion, and 
when the second interview took place she no longer refused 
her confidence. 

This was Mademoiselle Fouche’s scheme. Like a true 
Christian, inspired by the purest and most devoted zeal, she 
offered to bring a priest to see the Queen. -The pious 
princess accepted the offer eagerly. “ But,” she said, “ do 
you know one who is a non-juror ? ” Being reassured on that 
point, to which she attached the greatest importance, she 

^ The Le Monde newspaper published on the 23rd July, 1864, the 
following letter from the Rev. Father Fouch6, which with regard to one 
or two points supplements the story of the Comte de Robiano. 

“I knew M. Charles Magnin very intimately. During the Revolution 
of ’89 he took refuge with the Demoiselles Fouch6s, my father’s sisters j 
and from that time forward he never left them. Indeed, I had been 
taught, when staying with my aunts, to call him ‘Uncle.’ This was a 
stratagem intended to avert suspicion. I have several times heard 
Mile. Fouch4, the elder of the two sisters, relate how she had managed 
to get into the Conciergerie. She was received by the Queen with an icy 
coldness that is easily accounted for. The things she had brought with 
her {stockings, linen, food) to give to the Queen, had no more favourable 
effect. She even went so far as to eat a piece of bread-and-jam in order to 
do away with any idea of her intentions being sinister. As all her efforts 
failed she felt she must adopt some more persuasive means. ‘ Madame,’ 
she said to the Queen, ‘the state of public opinion is such that it is 
impossible for you any longer to entertain the least hope. Religion alone 
can give you its final consolation, and it is in order to procure tliis for you 
that I have dared to come to you. If you accept my suggestion I am 
confident of being able to put you in touch with a non-juring catholic 
priest. If your Majesty will deign to answer me I will neglect nothing in 
my efforts to serve you.” 

The effect of these words was immediate. The Queen threw herself 
into my aimt’s arms, embraced her tenderly, and expressing her gratitude 
declared that her one desire was to realise these promises. 

S. Fouche, S. J. 

V 
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agreed that on the occasion of the third \isit 2^1. :5ragnin 
should be brought in; and Slademoiselle Fouclie, who 
thought of everything, begged her Majesty, if tlie ecclesiastic 
did not suit her, merSy to make a sign, upon \\hich he Tvould 
go away. 

If ^lademoisellc Fouche had found it difficult to approach 
the Queen the difficulties in the case of M. Magnin is ere far 
greater. The most persistent entreaties and arguments, 
combined with Richard’s long acquaintance the&c two, 
whohadalwa}s been careful not to compromise him, again 
overcame his objections. M. Magnin, who during the oilier 
V isits had waited outside, was allowed to follow jMademoisclIc 
Fouche. He inspired tlie Queen with so much confidence 
that she conversed with him for an hour and a half. Tears 
of joy and gratitude lay upon her cheeks, which for so long 
had only glistened with tears of utmost hitteniess. She 
embraced Mademoiselle Fouch^ rapturously, and begged that 
M. Magnin might accompany her whenever slie was able to 
enter the prison herself i which he did. Richard, somewhat 
reassured by the success of the experiment, promised them 
that they should often take advantage of the da)s when tlie 
wcll'dispoied gendanues were on guard. 

Her Majesty confessed herself several times; and about 
fifteen days after the admission M. Magnin, who was in 
the habit of carrying consecrated w’afers to Uie prisoners in a 
bos bung round his neck, she had tlie happiness of I'eceiviug 
the Holy Communion in the Conciergerie, with a "cnse of 
comfort and support that one may imagine but that cannot 
possibly be put into words. 

lu the meantime ^lademoiscUe Fouch<i hod obtained the 
Queen's permission to substitute some fine cliemi&es and 
various other little things for the extremely coarse Uticn tli it 
had been unblushingly provided for her. Being obliged to 
take several persons into her confidence w itli regard to her 
good fortune in visiting tlie Queen and being of some use. to 
her, she had spoken of it to Madame de Qut^leii among 
others, the mother of Monseigneur the Archbishop of I an*>. 
This virtuous lady and devoted royalist, hearing Unit the 
Queen was Uien wearing a shabby black gown, tom, mw 
SIO 
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coarsely mended with white cotton, eagerly oflbred her best 
dresses to Mademoiselle Fouche. But a sudden thought put 
an end to their ploiusure. Every day the commissioners came 
several times to inspect the prison, ajid their suspicions would 
certiiinly be roused by the sight of a new dress. It was 
therefore necessary for the ladies to confine their attention to 
under-garments. The fear lost even a more suitable pair of 
shoes should betray the important secret preveiited them 
from providing anytliing of that kind. 

The dampness aiid coldness of the prison suggested to 
iMademoiselle Fouehe the idea of procuring some warmer 
stockings for the (^lueen. 'L’lie sisters of Ei Charite Saint- 
Roch, of whom three arc still alive, eagerly supplied lliese. 
Alas i fragments of these stockings — unmistakable on 
account of the thick lining formed by long ends of filoselle 
silk—were found on the body of the unfortunate IVInrie 
Antoinette. 

Mademoiselle Fouehe, having heard that the Queen liked 
rye-bread, made an arrangement with a baker in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Conciergerie, and took care that every 
second day Her Majesty should be supplied with this little 
siejn of consideration and attention. 

The royal prisoner was much touched by these marks of 
devotion, and showed her gratitude for them. She showed, 
too, the most entire confidence, and expressed it in moving- 
terms. She had neither pen, ink, nor paper ; but an admir¬ 
able sense of delicacy and generosity always forbade her to 
accept Mademoiselle Fouche’s repeated offers to provide her 
with writing materials. “ If you were surprised with a single 
word of mine in yom- possession,” she said, “ your death 
would be a certainty.” 

One night the Queen produced a very simple little ebony 
box that had been left in her possession; how, I do not 
know, for an oversight of this kind was very inconsistent 
with the minute searches and spoliation to which the royal 
family had been subjected. The little box contained a 
porcelain cup mounted in silver. The Queen confided it to 
Mademoiselle Fouche’s care, saying: “ If you possibly can, 
give this last souvenir to Madame Royale; but if these 
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unhappy time^ t^hould prevent jou fioiu putting my daughter 
in poi^eabion of it, I give the cup to ^ou. Keep it in memory 
of me.” It v\as with the greatest respect that Mademoiselle 
Fouche received this imeweU gift, tlie only possession of the 
Queen of Franco 1 Afterwards, she scvcnil limes consulted 
Madame la Piinccsse de Chiniay, Madame la Priuccsse de 
Tirente, and IMadame la Comtessc de Golowkin as to the 
best means of conveying her pi-ccious charge to her Ilo)al 
Higliness IMadamc la Duchesso d’AngouIome. At last, in 
ISO-}-, the Duclicsse do Tarento, who was returning to Russia, 
undertook the care of it, and the Duchcssc dkViigoulCmc, 
having received it at ifittau, was good enough to acknow* 
ledge the receipt of it in .u\ autograph letter which 
^lademoisclle Fouche has carefully preserved. 

About this time a ccitaiii Mjchonis, a commissioner, took 
into llic prison a stranger who tried to put into the Queen's 
liands a carnation containing a little piece of paper. The 
p.ipcr fell to the giouud, and tlio commissioners look possca* 
sion of it instantly, and afterwards this fruitless attempt was 
punished witli vindictive cruelly. Mademoiselle Fouchii went 
to tlie Concicrgci'ic tliat day and found every living civanged. 
Without dnniig to ask for an explanation she went to tlie 
prison of La Force, tlie gaoler of vvhich was a certain 31. 
Baull, an honest man whose lieart was not insensible to pity. 
A sister of live Saint-Louis Hospital, who is still living, 
secured an intervaew with IMndnmc Bault for Mademoiselle 
Fouche, who then heard of the Michonis affair, of Ricliard's 
discharge, and of his being replaced at tlie Conciergerie by 
M. Bault. 

This incident would have alarmetl anyone ehc, but on 
account of tlic last circumstance it only tiuickcniHl ^tadeiuoisclle 
FouebtTs ardour. She knew 31, Bault, and respected Inm. 
She sought him out, told him in confidence vdiat Ilicliard 
had allow ed her to do, and bwjgcd him to go and Jisk tla* 
Queen to confirm her siatciiients. This message Iiaving l»ad 
the result tliat Mademoiselle Fouclie expected, Iitr next 
wjis to speak to 31. Bault of Uio d.ampncss in the evil, which 
was so great tliat on tlie occasion of her first visit she hat 
felt her culls and coif quite wet The gaoler hunted out a 
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piece of old carpet in the attics of La Force, and nailed it 
against the wall in her Majesty’s room. Any less shabby or 
less common piece of stulf would not have been tolerated. 
As it was the commissioners noticed it, and spoke severely 
about it to i\I. llault, who .said to them: “Citizens, I am 
an.swerable with my head for the prisoner. It would be 
possible, by spcakijig with a loud voice, to make her hear 
anything that wjis said, and to receive answers from her. 
This thick carpet will prevent that.” Bault’s precaution was 
approved of, and the carpet remained wliere it was. 

Taking advantage of Bault’s good-will, M. Magnin and 
i\Iademoiselle Fouche determined to give the Queen the 
unexpected happiness of taking part in the celebration of 
Holy iVlass in lier melancholy cell. When Mademoiselle 
Fouche made this further suggestion to M. Bault he was 
much taken aback by the rccpiest. She entreated, she 
insisted, and she had her way. “ Do not be anxious, my dear 
M. Bault,” she said to him; “ you need only be at the 
trouble of procuring two little candlesticks for me: wo will 
see to all the rest.” And they Inistily set to work to obtain 
a chasuble of simple taffetas, some linen to cover the table 
that was to serve as an albir, a silver chalice that took to 
pieces, the consecrated stone, a little missal, the flagons, and 
two tapers. Such were the preparations, and such the light 
burdens .shared by the two friends. 

The Queen had been apprised of their coming, and was 
joyfully awaiting the boon that she desired more than any¬ 
thing in the world. After the celebration of the Mass she 
wished, in her humility, that her warders and her guardian 
angel might be treated as her equals in receiving the Holy 
Eucharist, but the Abbe Magnin desired the Queen of France 
to receive it first. She obeyed; and then the consecrated 
wafer was presented to Mademoiselle Fouche and the two 
soldiers. The Queen, melting into tears at the feet of her 
God, confided the fate of her children to His care, and 
besought Him for strength to bear her present misery, and 
for resignation in the terrible future that awaited her on 
earth. 

About this time, near the end, M. Magnin fell seriously 
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ill and was confined to his bed. Her ^tajesty was much 
distressed. Mademoiselle Foudie suggested that she should 
see another pnest, and twice succeeded in taking into the 
Conciei^rie M. Cholet,* a Vendtien priest, who gave the 
Queen the last aids of religion two days before she was tried 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal 

And yet the storm that ne\er ceased to thi eaten that 
loyal head did not then seem to be on the point of breaking, 
ilfademoiselle Fouche thought she might safely go away to 
Orle'ans, whither she was summoned by urgent business that 
admitted of no delay. And then, suddenly, during her short 
absence, the Queen was dragged before the Tribunal. It 
was only in the course of her own trial that she learnt of 
the honible terror that was reigning in France, and of tiie 
slaughter by whicli, day by day, all the royalism and 
Christianity in the country was being stamped out. Seeing 
that her friends of the prison did not return, she must have 
thought they had perished, and it is no doubt this sad 
belief of hers that explains these words in her letter. iVbi 
knowing whether there are an^ pricJite (hx$ teh^on stiU 
ahve. 

Mademoiselle Fouche returned to Pans hoping to see the 
Queen again at once. On reaching l^tampes she was informed 
by some people who had just left Pans that on that lery 
morning Mane Antoinette had died upon the scaffold. 

* In L’JIxiloirt de Mane Aiitox 
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'rilK DKCI.ARATION OF TfUC 
ARHK MAGXIN 

( 18 ; 25 ) 


>rAn‘.,Mr.N*r duaws m* uv M. Mac.sin*, C’l'uk oi' thk Paiumi 
or 8AiN‘i‘CJi:i;MAiN‘-i,'ALM:ii'.toi.-', cos«'.i:hn'is'i; (^Jui'.r.s Mauu-; 
AxroisunKV roMsu'Sios is thk CosciKuc.uiurA 


Uavisi; Ihiu riiO'Cii hv the Lonl, in .spite of my unworthi- 
lU's--, to ^isc tile foiiNolatious of religion to the imfoiiutmle 
.Marie Antoinette of Austria, f^tuceii of Prance, wjiile contined 

’ Tins i)t c!A.t-s’.iu:!, ahurh lii" v.rnU'.nut with lii.'J 

c»nn iinut,'.s-si {.n. -toll tu 3 j>'A'» Ui Ciuirits X., M.kJ.viiu! 1a D.nipiiiiu:, 
Mini ci.,’n<';)r liu* Atidiijiiiu/ii »{ I’.ni', -Jiul li'IIi-rmupoli.i, ntut 

v.\>> jiuWuijMi o;j tho 'A'inl .luly, ISdl. in ihi? jutinuil c.jllufl Lt. Mwific. 
The iiunivuc.ij*!- ii in Uic j/t-.i-c. liuu nf l’Vjuch'’'’it nujiliow. A 

jv.uijihlct tlwt i;> liinv Verbs' r.'.re. l.-.i Ojiiinim.ion f/c la reva:. Marie .•Infoin- 
tU' a la CiuUrii'rni'i'', hy X. M. Truidie, tliu followiiig (iet.iih.. 

Tlio Dviciu-.^.u trAngoiiieiiic !i t<l of the pioiiii deed in the Conciergerio 

x. early u> thu year l.sUl, liiuin;; her exile .il Mituin in Courl.uid, wiiencc 
aho sent gr.iU-fii! nii - .igc,» to Mile. hViitche. Liter on, niter the rc.'itoni- 
lion of t)iu .'lugn a roy.il f.nnily, jdic , ought .in ojijwrlunity of .sliowing her 
gratitude to M. M.ignin, Tliii opportunity ' oon pre..enled itself. V'nriou.s 
rea-.oiui, hnown to the eccle.ii.i.'tie.il .'lUthoriliea, nccea.dt.Uetl the rnnoval 
of the vetienihle M. V.ihiyer, .it lh.it time curi of Saint.Gennfiin.d‘.\u.xer- 
nn.i. Ho u'.ia ir-inKfeired to S.iinl-Xicohw.dca.Chainp;i, and M. Magnin 
succeeded him on the olh X'ov., ISltJ, thua hccoining the vicar of tlic pari.sli 
of tho Tuileriei!. 

From 1S1(3 to ISdl M. Magnin’.i ininislry u'a.i cnliroly that of <a fatlicr 
revered by his spiriUial ciiildrcn. The revolution of July parsed over Ida 
head without touehing him. fiut on the 13th Feb., IS.'U, on tliooaten.siblc 
pretext of the service he performed for tho ropoao of Monscigneur lo duo 
do Berry’s soul, hi.s clmrch wa.s horribly profaned and pillaged, after 
which it remained closed until tho I3th ilay', 1837. During these six 
years his position, with regard to hi.s ecclesiastical status', wa.s as deplor- 
.able and as sad as that of Monscigneur do Qmilca ; but he boro it with 
courage and energy, and for some time resisted all the cfTort.s of the civil 
authorities to make him resign. At last, however, realising that it was 
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in the prison of the Condergerie, I thought it my duty to 
presevve a strict silence with, xcgard to an event Umt I have 
always attributed to the interv^tion of God. His merciful 
designs upon a soul that was dear to Him broke down all the 
difficulties and iuixumerable obstacles that I had to overcome. 
It ivas my duty to give Him all the glory and remain in the 
shade myself. 

Uncontroilabie circumstances, and the advice of several 
people in the first ranks of society, ivhose fiitelligence equals 
the integrity of their hearts, now oblige me to leave the 
shade, to break silence and publish the truth. 

I am therefore going to tell this interesting stoiy, nith 
the siniplicity that it demands. I shall recount to the ivhole 
French nation how in those days of cruel memory, when our 
august sovereign, who had been dragged from one of the 
grandest thrones of the world, was sighing in a prison cell,, 
the l-ord sent one of His ministers to her, to fill her soul with 
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all the consolation that religion oilers to the unhappy. I 
shall dissipate the doubts and suspicions that have arisen, 
and I shall leave no uncertainty in the minds of the public as 
to the truth of this memorable circumstance, which history 
will not fail to transmit from age to age to our most remote 
descendants, with all that concerns the misfortunes of the 
royal family. I shall give details that will be some con¬ 
solation to the latter, and especially to the Princess whose 
virtues are so admirable and whose heroic courage has sup¬ 
ported her through such terrible trials. 

I shall give her the certain knowledge that her royal 
mother, the victim of man’s injustice and cruelty, was com¬ 
forted, strengthened, and prepared for the final ordeal by those 
pious and moving ceremonies that made her forget the 
ingi'atitude of her subjects. I shall speak for the honour of 
religion and its ministers, and shall defend them from the 
impious violence of men without principle or faith, consistent 
foes of the throne and the altar, who have made it their 
business to ridicule, deny, and reject everything that could 
tend to the glory of God. But before beginning this story I 
must introduce Mademoiselle Fouche, my excellent partner in 
this work of Divine Providence. 

Mademoiselle Fouche, a member of a respectable family 
from Orleans, and herself- deserving of much esteem on 
account of her piety, had, at the beginning of the schism 
that Avus so disastrous to the Church of France, become 
intimate with various people avIio were distinguished alike by 
their birth and their virtues. Having dedicated herself to 
works of charity she visited the victims of the Revolution in 
prison, found asylums for persecuted royalists, and facilitated 
the flight of those who were trying to escape the fury of their 
enemies. 

Some very distinguished people owed their peace and safety 
to the services she had rendered them, and were eager in their 
expressions of gratitude. Being suspected of receiving priests 
at her house, as Avell as emigres who had returned to France, 
she was arrested, but the temporary loss of her freedom did 
not in the least diminish her zeal. When visiting the prisoners 
in the Conciergerie she made the acquaintance of the Siem’ 
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Rich^d, who was the gaoler there. She had the courage— 
to this I bear witness—to persuade the gaoler to admit her 
to the Queen's cell. Her reiterated entreaties, corahined with 
tact and skill, bad all the success that she could wish. To her 
great happiness she was taken to the Queen's room, and was 
able to offer her a few comforts to alleviate her painful and 
distressing privations. Inspired by Heaven, and assured of 
the illustrious prisoner’s consent, she urgently begged that 
she might be allowed to take me with her into Her Jlajcsty's 
cell, and secured permission to do so. 

I declare, then, that with the assistance of the Most High, 
I had the happiness of receiving the confession of the Queen 
of France on two occasions, and of giving her the Holy 
Communion, while Richard was still the gaoler of the 
Concicrgoric. 

I declare further that the Sieur Bault, who succeeded 
Richard at the Conciergerie, and knew Mademoiselle FouchtS 
while ho was gaoler of La Force, also yielded to her entreaties» 
she was again admitted to the cell. Once more the presence 
of this devoted creature brought a little brightness into tho 
Queen’s sad surroundings; and 1 too, owing to MaderooiseUc 
Fouch^’s efforts and prayers, won from the new warder the 
happiness of visiting Her Majesty. 

Remembering what had taken place when Louis XVI. was 
in the same circumstances in tlie Temple, and knowing tl»e 
Queen’s feelings on the subject, 1 suggested to her that I 
should celebrate Holy Mass in the dark hole in whicli she was 
imprisoned, and should give her tlic Holy Communion. I 
assured Her Majesty that we could easily bring with us all 
tlie things necessary for these solemn ceremonies. For during 
these dreadful times we had in our po&sesaion three little 
chalices that took to pieces, some small 18mo missals, and 
some portable altar-stones, rather longer tlian the foot of a 
little chalice. All these things fitted into a work-bag, and 
we could easily hide them in our pockets. 

The Queen gratefully acceptol, ai^d thanked us for Uie 
suggestion. Among the gendannes who were ciJ)plo}ed to 
miard this particular cell wc liad noticed two whose 
for their aos ereign and open manifestation of their religious 
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feelings had inspired us with complete confidence. As they 
were well known to the gaoler, I did not hesitate to inform 
them of the good fortune that the Queen was about to enjoy, 
and these men, who were good Christians as well as loyal 
French subjects, expressed their desire to have a share in this 
glorious privilege. 

The day of the sacred ceremony having been agreed upon, 
the gaoler came to meet us during the night at a particular- 
spot, and took us into the prison, I heard the Queen’s con¬ 
fession. IMademoiselle Fouche was prepared to receive her 
Saviour, and the two gendarmes assured me that they also 
were ready, and earnestly desired to communicate in these 
fortunate and unexpected circumstances, 

I celebrated Holy Mass, and gave the Communion to the 
Queen, who, as she fortified herself with the eucharistic bread, 
received from God the courage to bear uncomplainingly all 
the torture that awaited her. Mademoiselle Fouche and the 
two gendarmes were at the same time admitted to the divine 
banquet. 

Having undertaken to tell my story in few words, I cannot 
possibly dwell upon the emotion to which so touching a scene 
must give rise. It took place early in October, 1793, and as 
I fell ill shortly' afterwards this was the last time I had the 
honour of seeing Her Majesty. Mademoiselle Fouche was 
more fortunate; and she introduced in my place M. Cholet, a 
pz'iest from La Vendee. This ecclesiastic gave the Communion 
to the Queen dming the night of the 12th of the same month, 
and immediately afterwards left France to take refuge in 
England. There, according to information obtained by 
Madame la princesse de Chimay, he has since died. 

Such is the authentic and solemn declaration that I hereby 
make. Mademoiselle Fouche, whom Providence has mercifully 
preserved, has supported my testimony with her own irre¬ 
futable evidence. Calumny has made it a matter of duty to 
give publicity to this incident, a duty that I felt obliged to 
fulfil. The two gaolers are dead; the brave gendarmes, 
victims of their own imprudence, died under the executioner’s 
knife; and Mademoiselle Fouche and myself* are the only two 
remaining eye-witnesses. I will add one or two facts that will 
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thiow light on thib incident—^which borne have dared to treat 
as a fable—and will confirm my assertion tliat Queen Marie 
Antoinette did actually receive the Communion in the 
Conciergeiie 

Although oui actions demanded the greatest seciety, 
various reasons detei mined us to confide m se\eral people 
upon whose discretion we could absolutely rely JMore than 
thirty years have passed since then, but there is still a moa. 
than sufficient numbei of people alive to bear mtness to tlic 
truth of what I have just declared 

Ihere is, for instance, Sister Julie, tlie Supenoi of the 
Sisleis of Charity of Samt Iloch, and Sister Jeanne, of the 
same community Charitable ladies took to these nuns tJie 
articles they had collected to alluviate tlic pnvations of 
the loyal captive It was from them that Jlademoi&ellc 
Fouche received a pair of stockings of grey filoselle, tlnckly 
lined, and a pair of elastic garters It was, under Providence, 
by means of one of these stockings, mcl of tlie prescnation 
of the garters, that the precious remains of Mane Antoinette 
were identified m tlie cemetery of the Miideleiiie * 

Other witnesses to whom I tan appeal are Jfadenioistllc 
Trouve, Rue de bei ix.s, opposite to tlie Ahbaj e aux Bois, w ho 
was well knonn to the Pnnccssu de Chimay, and M Blaiidm, 
vicar general at Orleans and cure of Samt Fatenie, \sha was 
in hiding in this towm at that time In a letter that he wTotc 
to me 111 the course of last December, he reminded me tliat 
he had expressed a desne to sliaic botli our happiness and our 
risks, and since then he has repeated this to my senior cumte 
Certain other devout pusons, having known of the incident 
that took place in thu Concicrgenu, gavu very humblu thanks 
to God on that account. 

The Pnneesse de Cluraay, heanng on her i-etum to I nuic-c 
of the wonderful circumstance, told tlie Pnncussc de Taantu 
of It in ISOd Tliest two ladies had several interviews wiUi 
us, and Madame do 'larenlc, when passing througli Mithiu on 
her way to Russia in the following yuir, informed her Uojal 
Highness the Duchesse d^fUigouItnic of all tlie details of Uic 
Queen’s Commumon—detaiL that she had heard from us and 
from other people wlio knew Uieni Uixadj 
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His Majesty Louis XVIII. and Monseigneur the Due 
d’Angouleme wore afterwards informed of this consoling 
circumstance, and the royal family joyfully blessed the 
invisible hand that had made it possible, and had carried it 
to a successful issue. 

AVhen Providence gave back to us the descendants of so 
many kings, for whom wo had so greatly longed, they had 
already known of our zeal and devotion for more than ten 
years ; but we, satisfied with having done right, and desiring 
to remain unknown, did not put ourselves forward. 

Madame la Princesse do Chimay thwarted our intentions. 
She begged us to go and see her, and then questioned us with 
regard to the scene in the Conciergerie, making us repeat the 
details that she had known for a long time. We gave in to 
her Avishes, but we earnestly entreated her not to mention om* 
names in the story she proposed to teU Madame la Duchesse 
d’Angoulemc, and not to make the facts public. 

Surprised at our resistance,she begged M. ?Abbe Desjardins, 
cure of Foreign INIissions, and no^v first vicar-general of the 
Ai'chbishopric of Paris, to urge me to allow my name to be 
given, as a matter of conscience, with a view to making the 
story more authentic. M. Desjardins recently related the 
circumstances in the presence of Monseigneui’ the Archbishop 
of Paris and a large number of ecclesiastics, and urged me to 
tell the story myself. I was obliged to obey. 

On the 16th October, 1814, I had the honour of being 
received by Madame la Duchesse d’Angouleme in her private 
sitting-room, and by her request I gave an accurate account 
of all we did, and of the help that Mademoiselle Fouche and 
I Avere fortunate enough to give to her august mother, and 
especially of the Avay in Avhich God had made it possible for 
us to give her the Holy Communion, The Princess listened 
to these sad details in reverent silence, Avith an expression of 
the liveliest emotion. 

In 1817 Madame Bault, the AvidoAv of the man Avho was 
gaoler at the prison of La Force, and Avas afterAvards at the 
Conciergerie Avhile Richard and his Avife were in prison, offered 
me a copy of some historical notes on the Queen’s last days, 
and Avrote me a letter, fromAvhich the folloAving is an extract: 
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“ Monsieuk,— 

The account I have had draim up, and have the 
honoui* of sending you, of the last hours of the 
Queen, cannot be dedicated to anyone more suitable 
than yourself, who had the courage, in spite of end¬ 
less dangers, to make your way into that august 
Princess’s prison, in order to give her the conso¬ 
lations of religion. 

Signed: Widow Bault.” 

The original of this letter, the signature of which was 
identified by Bault Jils, gaoler at Sainte-Pelagie, has been 
deposited with M. Champion, notary, 19 Rue de la Monnaie, 
Paris. 

If this account ^ve^•e to be read by none but the ^^cIl• 
disposed, who ivould be likdy to be convinced by the evidence 
I have put forward, I would stop here; but since there are 
others, who are under the influence of opinions and teaching 
inimical to religion, and are eager to misinterpret and distort 
every fact that tends to the glory of God, I sliall prolong my 
story. 

The fact that the Queen, in her letter to Madame 
j^lizahetli, said nothing of her Communion, has been seized 
upon by these people as a proof that I ivished to impose upon 
the puWic. I do not feel called upon to explain the Queen’s 
motives; others have done so already, and have said all there 
was to say. 

As a matter of fact, the consideration of the dales alone is 
enough to explain and dissipate the only possible objection 
founded on Her Majesty’s letter to iModaine ElHzabetli. It 
was during the first da^'S of October, 1793, that M. Magnin 
celebrated Holy Mass in the Concieigeric, and during the 
night of the 13th of the same montli that JI. Cholet again 
gave the Holy Communion to the Queen: and it «as on the 
16th, a few hours before entering the fatal cart, timt the 
Queen wrote her immortal letter to IMadame Elizabeth. 
Being, therefore, at peace with God, slic was able to say and 
to write, without the least peneision of the trutli, that she 
was in no need of spiritual consolation, seeing tliat '•he i»u 
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already received it. The need for caution, and her wish to 
shield both the priests who had helped her and those who had 
achieved bringing them to her, would be enough to suggest 
this or any similar expression. Be this as it may, the facts 
speak for themselves; and the following is a still more 
significant one—a word spoken by the Queen herself, which 
leaves no doubt as to her secret. At half-past six in the 
morning, when she had just confided her letter to the gaoler, 
begging him to see that it reached its destination, M. Girard, 
a priest who had taken the oath and had formerly been cure 
of Saint-Landry, but was now vicar-general of Gobel and 
constitutional Bishop of Paris, came to the Queen and oflPered 
her the help of his ministrations. She declined it. “ But, 
Madame,” he said, “ what will people say when they know 
you refused the consolations of religion at this supreme 
moment.?” The Queen replied: “You may tell those who 
speak of it to you that the mercy of God provided for me! ” 

M. Girard himself, who forsook the error of his ways and 
returned to the bosom of the Church, did not hesitate to repeat 
Her Majesty’s answer to his representations. He told it to 
several people, and notably to M. de Lagny, cure of the parish 
of Bonne-Nouvelle, who made a point of relating the anecdote 
to .me on more than one occasion, and more particularly 
during the early days of this month (January). M. Bertrand 
de MoUeville also records the circumstance in his History of 
the Revolution of 1789. Assuredly, if a commission were 
appointed to examine into the numerous proofs that establish 
the fact of the Queen’s Communion in the Conciergerie—and 
some of these proofs we have passed over in silence—it would 
be obliged to proclaim the truth of the story in the face of 
all the world. Naturally, then, I was surprised to see the 
widespread publication of a brochure whose sole motive was 
to discredit the truth of this incident, and to deprive the 
royal family, after all they have endured, of their most 
cherished source of comfort. 

But my surprise was still greater when I learnt that this 
composition, La fausse communion de la Reine, was the out¬ 
come of M. I’Abbe Lafont d’Aussonne’s remarkable imagina¬ 
tion. I should have been glad, for the honour of the priest- 
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hoqd, to hide Ijie fact, but it is too ivell knomi. He has put 
his Dame to his work, and is determined not to let anyone dso 
have the credit of it He wrote to me on the subject himself. 

Nor is this all. The writing was attaclied, live times in 
succession, to the door of my church, in order that my ^Ulole 
parish might know about it i It seems to me that all I lia\c 
said to establish the fact of the Queen’s Communion in the^ 
Conciergerie will suffice to refute the book that tries to 
discredit it! 

Far be it from me to apply to its author the coarse terms 
of abuse that he so liberally bestows upon me; but since, 
thanks to the Almighty, he has been snared in his own net, I 
need not hesitate to reveal his shameful motliods, and tlm*, 
by means of his own words, to carry conviction into the mo>t 
prejudiced minds. 

M. Lafont d’Aussonne, iu Ids anxiety lest he sJiould fail to 
win tlic confidence of the public, tried to beguile the widowed 
Madame Bault, who had settled at Chnrenton. He paid licr 
a visit, and employed all the resources of his fertile imogiiia* 
tion in his efforts to persuade lier to draw up a statemciit, 
denying what God had accomplished in tlie Conciergerie. 
Madame Bault, insulled by such a suggestion, rejected his 
request firmly and indignantly! But this rebuff did not 
disconcert him at all, and tliinking he might be more fortunate 
with her son, he vdsited him too, to prepare his mind for the 
suggestion that he, X.afont d’Aussoniic, was about to make. 
On the followng day he ^v^ote this letter to M. Bault; 

Letter from Lafont d’Ausson'kk to M. Bault, 

Gaoler of the Prison of Sainte-Pelagie. 

Mv DEAR JkloxsiEun Bault, 

I ha^ e already told y ou of the service your inotlicr rendered 
me in April, 1794, when she said to the famous Heron, who 
was taking me to La Force to undergo solitary confinement; 
“Citizen Heron, take that poor young man somewhere else: 
OUT cells are full of scurvy and the plague, a;vd Ivcwdl be 
dead in tliree days if he comes here.” Your raoU;er wm able 
to recall the incident when, as I told you, my fnuidsinp ;u;vl 
gratitude led me to visit her n few days ago at her house m 
^ S^i 
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the country. I take a heartfelt intei’est in all that concerns 
her good name and that of her late husband, your father; 
and in the new edition of my Histoire des malheurs et de la 
mort de la Reine I will clear them both of the charge of 
venality which the Sieur Magnin has brought against them in 
a widely-published writing- 

in the meantime, in case Madame Bault should happen to 
die suddenly, which is a thing that may occur to any of us, I 
urgently beg you to ask her in my name for a formal and 
properly signed statement, expressed in the following terms: 

“ I, so-and-so (her maiden name), widow of M. Bault, who 
was, during his lifetime, gaoler in the prison of La Force, and 
was appointed to the same post in the Conciergerie during 
the imprisonment of our august Queen Marie Antoinette of 
Austria, declare and attest before God, and call my soul and 
conscience to mtness, that my late husband and my eldest 
daughter, who were alone entitled to approach and wait upon 
Her Majesty in prison, and were surroimded by warders and 
gendarmes, never admitted, and would indeed have found it 
physically impossible to admit, any person whatever into the 
cell of the royal prisoner. I attest and declare before God, 
my sovereign judge, that neither my husband nor my daughter 
ever received any money, or linen, or other article intended 
for the Queen, and that, even if they had consented to receive 
anything, the articles in question could never have reached 
their destination, since nothing was given to Her Majesty 
except through the office of the registrar of the Tribunal, 
Avhich office was inspected and managed by Fouquier-Tinville. 
And, consequently, I declare a certain octodecimo publication 
to be false and calumnious; which publication Lafont d’Aus- 
sonne, the author of a work on the death of the Queen of 
France, showed to me, saying that he had it from M. I’abbe 
Magnin, ivho signed it. It is said in this publication that 
Mademoiselle FoucM^ hy means of her money^ won over the 
Queen’s warders, who admitted her and M. Magnin several 
times to the cell of the captive Queen. My late husband was a 
good man: he would never have accepted a bribe in the 
exercise of his duties: he never received one from the Sieur 
Magnin or Mademoiselle Fouche or from anyone in the world; 
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' lie loved and respected the Queen, and did for her tlie litUe 
that it wa^ possible fop him to do unthout looking for any 
re^vard but the satisfaction of his feelings and the fulfilment 
of his duty. 

FinaEy, I declare that neither my husband, nor my. 
daughter, nor I, knew hfodcmoisellc Fouchd and IVL Magnhi 
at the time in question t I only made their acquaintance after 
the return of tlie royal family, and my object in doing so was 
merely to throw light upon their alleged admission to tlie 
Conciergerie. 

In witness whereof, at Charenlon, on the.. 1822. 

Widow Bault,” 

This, Monsieur, is what it would be advisable for jour 
motlier to declare formally. In any case I shall a&»crt in my 
book that her conversation witli me was to tliat eifect. 

Witii kindest lizards, 

Signed: Lapost D’Aussoinv's. 

I beg to call the reader's special attention to the plirase: 
“In any case I shall assert in my book that her conversation 
with me was to that effect"; aluminous phrase when thought¬ 
fully considered, and a phrase for which M. Tabbe Lafont 
wo^d have a good deal of use. It surely cannot have 
astonished those who had the twlvantage of knowing him. 

M. Bault was much surprised ot being cliarged nitli 
such a mission, and merely forwarded this curious letter to 
his mother, who for her part felt nothing but scorn for an 
attempt that was so insulting to all her finer feelings. She 
lost no time in sending the letter in question to me, at the 
same time expressing her indignation. 

M. Lafont, though be received no answer to this wonderful 
lettei* of July, 1822, which biul fallen into my own hands, did 
not fail to fulfil his threats. “ In any case I shall as>ert that 
her conversation witli me was to that effect 1" lie load bcui 
indigpiantly repulsed by the Widow BaulL but he thought 
proper to put into her mouth an endorsement of his senti¬ 
ments and slanders and upon tin's foundation he built up 
his worthless romance, whicli was compilwl of statenu-nts 
imputed to people vvho had never signed tiitiu nor seen tlicni. 
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and composed of scenes that had never taken place except in 
his imagination! 

Madame Bault, shortly after sending me this letter from 
Lafont d’Aussonne, wrote to me on the 30th December, 1822, 
for New Year’s Day. This is her letter: 

“ Honoubed and Revebend Sib, 

I beg you to accept my very sincere wishes and prayers for 
your peace of mind and your most entire happiness. If my 
prayers are granted, the treachery and malice of jealous 
persons will be unable to injure you or prevail against you; 
the wicked will always be confounded, I implore you to 
continue to give me your benevolent protection, and assure 
you that the sentiments will never change with which I beg 
you to believe me, respected and reverend Sir, your very 
humble servant. 

Please ask Mademoiselle Fouche also to accept my wishes 
for her happiness. 

Signed: Widow Bault. 

Charenton, 30th Dec. 1822.” 

1 will make no observations on these two letters that 
present so great a contrast, the first of which failed to produce 
the effect expected of it by its disingenuous author, 1 submit 
them, with the story that precedes them, to the consideration 
of the impartial reader. Let him judge, 

I have told, in simple words, as I promised, the story of a 
most consoling incident: the Communion of our Queen in 
the Conciergerie. I have not done so as briefly as I had 
hoped, on account of the numerous details and documents 
with which my pen had to deal. I have even omitted some 
details recorded in certain notes that reached me lately, which 
are very conclusive. I have fulfilled an obligation that was 
laid upon me, and have witnessed to the truth; and whatever 
the result may be I shall always have the support of my 
conscience, and that is enough for me. 

Executed in Paris, Jan. 26th, 1825. 

Signed: Magnin, 

Cure of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois. „ 
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THE TRIAL 

NOTES BY CHAUVEAU-LAGARDE' 

CQU^Sai* FOR TUS QCRE!{ 

(14th-16th October, 1793) 

The trial began at eight o’clock in the morning. It 
continued without a pause until four in the afternoon; was 
interrupted till five; and then wont on until four o'clock on 
the following moming; so that except for one brief interval 
of relaxation it lasted for about twenty consecutive hours, 
during which a crowd of ’»yitnesscs were examined in 
succession. 

■ Imagine, if you can, the force of will required by the 
Queen to bear the fatigues of a sitting as long and as horrible 
os this; to endure the gaze of a whole crowd; to pit her&elf 
against the monsters who thirsted for her blood; to 
defend heraelf against the snares they laid for her; to over¬ 
throw all tlieir objections; to keep meanwhile within tlic 
bounds of decorum and moderation, and never to be 
unworthy of herself. 

Only ^ose who witnessed every detail of tliis too-notorious 

* ChaTivcau-I.ogardo was ia tho country an tlio l^tEOct., when » 
tnessencer camo to inform hini that ho and TroncQa-Dacoucfniy hwl hetn 
chosen to defend tlie Queen, and that tho trial Mas to begin on the 
following day at eight o'clock. Ho returned to Pan* at once, a»i 
hoatened to the Concierperio. “I entered tho Queen'* prcjvuce, he 
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trial can have any true idea of the nobility of character 
shown by the Queen on the occasion. 

. . . When the Court rose the first time we retired to the 
prison, to confer together for a moment on the progress of 
the trial up to that time. We were still surrounded by 
gendarmes, who never left us. 

The Queen had seen Manuel’s name on the list of 
wtnesses who were to be heard that evening. Knowing that 
he had been 'procureur of the Commune during one of the 
most horrible periods of the Revolution she thought it 
a name of evil omen, and feared he would be unlikely to keep 
to the truth in his deposition. I must, however, do 
Manuel’s memory the justice of saying that on this occasion 
he had the honesty to say nothing that could by any means 
be interpreted to the Queen’s disadvantage.- 

Meantime the Queen asked me what I thought of the 
evidence we. had just heard. She went over the different 
points of it wth perfect accuracy, and complained bitterly of 
the lies of which it was chiefly composed. I answered 
her perfectly truthfully that not only was there no proof— 
which was a matter of course—of all the ridiculous slanders 
of the witnesses,’ but there was not the slightest evidence to 
support them; and that they as a matter of fact defeated 
their own object by their very scurrility, and by the baseness 
and degradation of those who invented them. 

“ In that case,” said the Queen, “ I fear no one but 
Manuel.” At that moment de Busne, the constabulary- 
officer, was relieved, and it afterwards transpired that these 
words of the Queen had been ovei’heard by the gendarmes, 
who repeated them in the Tribunal. ... 

In the course of the sitting that followed, the Queen gave 
a remarkable . . . proof of her presence of mind and 
strength of charactei*. 

It was at the most painful moment of the trial, when she 
had just experienced a violent shock to her feelings, and one 
of her finest answers to an odious question from one of the 
jurymen ^ had produced a movement of admiration on the 

^ His name is unknown. He was evidently prompted by Hubert, who 
was present at the trial. 
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part of tile .crowd, which for an instant interrupted the pro¬ 
ceedings.* She noticed the impression she bad made, and 
having signed to me to go up to the steps %vithin reach 
of her, Her Majesty said to me in a low voice: 

Did I not put too much dignity into my answer ? ^ 
“Madame,'’ I ans^\ered, “be yourself, and you ivili al\\a^s 
do what is best. But why do you ask me ? ” 

“Because," said the Queen, “I heard a woman of the 
people say to her neighbour: See hozo proud she is /" 

This remark shows us that the Queen siilJ Jiopcd; and 
proves, too, that her blameless conscience made her alto¬ 
gether mistress of herself, since amid all this violent mental 
excitement she heard everything that was said by those 
round her, and tried, in the cause of lier o\m innocence, to 
adapt both her silence and her speech to the situation. » . . 

"When the witnesses had ail been examined, my colleague 
and I were able to consult together, for a moment, as to the 
best line to take in our speeches. « 

M. Tron 90 u-Ducoudray undertook to defend tliu prisoner 
against the charge of conspiracy ivith the people’s enemies in 
France, while I was to deal with the charge of conspiracy 
with the foreign powers. 

Hardly had we agreed to this arrangement, and gi>cn eacli 
other all the notes that might possibly bear on our respective 
divisions of the subject, wlien at the cud of a cjuartcr of 
an hour we were called back into the court and obliged 
forthwith to speak without preparation. 

There can be no doubt that, Iiowcver great tlie talent Uiat 
M. Tronyon-Ducoudray showed in his address, and however 
great the zeal I may have put into mine, our spoechca. for Uve 
defence were necessarily unworthy of such a cause, for vvhicii 


make them applaud. . . . ricrcioff cries arose, women wero camtU oa; 
famtiBg, and tho Court was obliged to call tbo audicneo ^ j ^,0^, 
Information communicjated to Mmo 
Humbert, oio-witQc84«M. (Uaiime do la Ilochetcrio, ffniotre as Ji 
AntotMUe.) 
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all lliu eIo(|Ucnce of a BoNiucfc or u 1‘V'nelon would not have 
bulliccd, or at least woulil have been powerless. 

• ft • • * 

After pleniling for two hovu-s I was overeuine willi fatigue. 
The Queen wa,s kiiiii enough to notice lliKs, ami siiid to nie in 
the nio.-it touching way: 

IIow tired you must be, M. Chauveau-Bigarde ! I am 
very gniteful for all your elforls! ” 

The.se words were heard round her, and did not fail to 
mich her enemie.s. The silting Wius .su.spended for a moment, 
before !M. Trun(,'on-Ducoudray began to speak. I tried to 
reach the (^ueen, hut in vain, for a gendarme arre.sted 
me under her very eye.s. A.s soon as .M. T'ron^’on-Ducoudray 
had Hui.sheil pleading he was urre.sted in her pre.sence in the 
.siime way; and after that we were not allowed to speak 
to her again.^ 

' 'I'hn C<iii!to Ilor.sce «tu Vicl.U.eitcJ, in .)fnn<,'A!i!oiiir.{tc cl hi liCiohuion 
c, givus :itril;ii)g dc-cripliwn ot ti\o itittiiig of Octobur 15l!» 
anil IGll). 

“At four oVJtH.!c (in the afternoon of tlio lotli) tlio sitting w;ej.'iUf(pcnclc(l, 
tiui .-ludicnco jwrtiuUy <li.‘H)ct..i;<l, ami !.over,vl roynliitlii who woro preaent 
in dirgui,,*} Jnirriwl inv.iy u> tlioir friujuia witli the goo<l iniwn: The Qucai 
tcUi u Sonio cnuisuiriea of iho .Jacobin Club ami llio C’oimmniu 

ulippcd in among tho..n wlio.'o anxiuty or curio.aty liiul proiuptctl thuin to 
remain, !;cc[)ing a watcliful oj'o uimn tlio former, uiul exciting tho 
revolutionary iialrcil of thu othcni. Long inlorvala of ailuiico followed, 
intcrruplctl sixumiodic.illy by curaca directed againat tlio iiccu.'ied, by 
eomplainta ag.iiuiit tho judgai, ami by tlireala to disregard tho verdict of 
tho jury if it were f.uourablo to tho tjneen. 

“Night fallii c.irly on the I;1th October; the cold and mcl.anclioly 
darknesj galiicrcd round tho !iou:-.ca; tho auiiienee, growing over acantier, 
drew together; tho proceeding;! were rcaumed ; tho buzz of convoraation 
discreetly became fainter; and by eleven o’clock thero w.oa no more 
conveni.ation. Everyono wiu! in a iitato of au-apcnac. Tlio paaaing and 
ro-pasaing of the mcijiscngon! who, overy (piarter of an hour, woro bringing 
to Robespierre tho miuutc.st details of tliis long trial, was by midnight the 
only interruption to tho silence of tlie muiubon!, who sat round anxiously 
watching tho roy.al death-throc.s. An inspector of prisons called Ducatcl, 
followctl by four or fivo of his subordinates, was trying to detect 
conspiratoiu, or at all events ‘suspects,’ in this remnant of a-mob, still 
afoot in tho middle of tho night, whom lie did not recognise as his 
comrades of tho lith Octolior, 17S9, nor yot as his comrades of Septemher, 
1792. 

“Tho presence of DucriLol, whoso degraded faco awakened so many 
horrible memories in tho minds of the royalists, had tho effect of chasing 
away such of tho Queen’s friends as feared to attract tho attention of 
ilnic. do Lamballo’a murderer, tlio man who had struck down Mario 
Autoinotto’a bravo and faithful companion with a hammer. 

“Tho night was slipping by and tho cold growing sharper when a voice 
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We were kept in custody in the registrar's office irhiJe the 
jury were considering their verdict It was impossible for us 
to go to the Queen during this interval aa we had promised, 
and no doubt this must have made her acutely aimous as to 
the issue of her trial, while to us it was a source of much 
bitterness and sorrow. Soon tlw jury returned to the court 
to announce the unanimous result of their deliberations. 
Surrounded by gendarmes, among whom the Queen must 
have seen us under arrest, we were led back to the court, to 
hear, with her, the rea^ng of that terrible decree Uiat 
sentenced her to death. 

We could not listen to it undismayed. The Queen alone 
lieard it calmly. All that one could sec was that there took 
place in her soul at that moment a kind of revulsion of feeling 
that struck me os very remarkable. She did not give Uve 
least sign of fear, or indignation, or weakness; but she was, 


my ntnir vera\a / 

•* Everyone drew near the For i few mofflcots there was a sound 

hore, as the scattered CToups 
rusUmg and the sliummgot 
^rcme moment was at hand ; 

_^.e» Docitcl and hw poUctVactt 

stood motionless, ivith their oyes turned towards tfio doors of the 
TfihuoaL 


moment had seemed improbahle From mouth to mouth the tiding* 
spread that Louis’ widow was to bo executed tliafc very day m tho 1 Uco 
de la Revolution. Tho best disposed pcoplo jctircd to Ihcir house*, ami 
closed their shutters against the sounds tliat would shortly bo Utanl ui 
the etroetss while the most morbid tepairod to the simt whero Ino 
execution was to take place, and took up their position there in tho ixu>v 


meat-room and there awaited Iho Javbgh^ s^ted bel® w*j 

they had otvlcrcd befotcliand.,.. And whuo * I ij, 

asleep, and tho jurymen were at their supiicr, the Queen 
a few hours to her cell.” 
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jis it wci'C, sltinncd hj surprise. Siie came down the steps 
without a word, without a gesture, and crossed the hall as 
though she neither siiw nor heard; then, when she reached 
the barrier and laced the crowd, she raiseil licr head with the 
utmost digjiity. It is plain that until that terrible 
moment the (^uceu hud continued to hope; and yet, witliout 
hesitating, she displayed the linest kind of courage, for it is 
impossible to sliow any greater courage than that which 
survives even hope itself. 

In the mcixntiiue we were imprisoned in the Conciergeric, 
whither we were led back after the reading of the sentence. 
We were kept there in custody in separate places, and there 
we passed the night. On the following day we were examined 
by an emissary from the Tribmuil, who wms accompanied by 
gendarmes. We were asked if the Queen had not told us of 
any conspiracy or conspirator, and in spite of our resistance 
we were searched like criminals, to make sure that she had not 
entrusted us with any papers of importance. ... If the Queen 
had confided a secret of any kind to us nothing could have 
induced us to reveal it; but in this respect our silence 
deserves no credit. As it happened, however, the Queen had 
given to M. Tron<^on-Ducoudray, after I was arrested, in the 
interval between our two speeches and just before he began to 
speak, a sealed paper containing a lock of hair and two gold 
rings which the Queen had worn as earrings; and she had 
asked him to see that they reached the person for whom they 
were intended. He was unable to recover this packet after it 
had been taken from him, and its destination was easily 
discovered without any words of his, seeing that the name 
and address, which he told me afterwards he had forgotten, 
were on the envelope.^ 

As for the question relating to possible revelations made to 
us by the Queen, we answered that she had made none. 

In my case they were very persistent. I was reminded that 
during the trial the Queen had signed to me to go up to her 

^ Ib was Madame de Jarjayes, the Queen’s first woman-of-the-bed- 
ebamber, whose husband had planned the escape from the Temple, and 
who had herself won the Queen’s confidence by her devotion. She was 
arrested at this time for having received this honourable mark of the 
Queen’s remembrance .—{Note hy Chauveau-Lagarde.) 
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near the steps, so that she might speak to me in a low voice; 
and that at another time she had certainly spoken to me 
mysteriously about Manuel, by which I plainly saw that the 
latter had not been forgiven for failing to slander her. . . . 
I said vvith perfect truth that on both these occasions, as on 
all others, the Queen had only spoken to me on the subject 
of her defence. 

After we had been searched and examined vv e were left in 
the prison; and when we were set at liberty tlie Queen was no 
more. 
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RXTUACT FUOJI THR liRCOLLRCTIONS 

OF iMORLLR' 

A .MUMiii;); OF Tin: communi: and a \viT;<ii3S in thi: tkiad 

(loiii-lGni OcioiiKit, 1793) 


Tuo.si-; who were implicated, ax well aa the witnciKSC.s, were 
heard in the order with whicii the {)ul)Hc is already acc|iminLcd, 
until about two o’clock in the afternoon, when the Court rose 
for the lirst time. We were taken into the registrar’s outer 
ollice, wliere I dined with liailly. 

Ueside u.s, at the same tidjle, sat M. de la 'rour-du-Pin,“ 
formerly Minister of IVar, and M. de la Tour-du-Pin- 
Gouvernet, both of whom were implicated in tlie trial and 
^vere afterwards condemned to death by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

The proceedings were resumed at three o’clock, and those 
of us who had not been confronted with the royal prisoner 
were taken back to the precincts of the Tribunal, to the room 
in which we had been during the morning. I was not called 
at iill on the first day, and at about ten o’clock at night I was 
taken back to the Abbaye prison. On the following day, the 
15th October, I was at last confronted with the Queen. 

* Wc have already given the portion of MoBllo’s Narrative that concerns 
the imprisonment in the Temple, Wo Jiave given tin's further passage 
separately because it supplements Chauveau-Lagardo’s notes. Later on 
wo shall quote another extract from the same narr.ativo, hearing more 
particularly on the subject of the execution. 

- M. do la Tour-du-Pin, when ho appeared before the Queen in the 
Tribunal, made her a profound bow, which ho repeated when he had 
finished giving his ovitlence. The circumstances being what they were, 
this act of homage to a woman in the depths of misfortune showed a very 
high degree of courage and determination. 
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I was questioned as to the understanding that I was 
accused of having had ^vilh the royal family in the Temple. 
I answered, on this count, that I had never had any relations 
with them but such as were entailed by the duties of ray 
office; and tliat on the part of the royal family themselves I 
had noticed nothing, the first time I ^yas >yith them, beyond 
the curiosity natural to prisoners in such circumstances ; and 
tiiat indeed I knew noihing whatever about the diets men¬ 
tioned in tile indictment. 

I was on the point of mentioning a detail in the arrange¬ 
ments at the Temple, and tiie system of constant vigilance 
that obtained there, by way of trying to prove the falsity of 
H^Sbert’s infamous accusation against the Queen, when 
Fouquier-Tinvillc, the public prosecutor, divining my inten¬ 
tion, interrupted me rudely with a request to answer Yes or 
jVb as to whether I had had any understanding witli the 
accused. 

My answer was a decided negative, which I accompanied 
with a gesture to the same effect The royal prisoner, on 
being questioned in her turn, answered in these precise words; 
I had no sort of understanding xoith the witness. This ivas 
tlic end of my evidence in the Queen's trial. 

In tlic report of tlic trial my evidence was reduced to a single 
sentence, altliough I was speaking for more than a quarter of 
an hour. Finally, let me recall the parting glance vviUi 
which the august princess honoured me. . . . Tlmt must 
always be my most cherished reward! At Uiat moment my 
dearest liopc was to die for the sacred cause to which I bad 
vowed myself, and ray greatest pride was that I hod earned 
the happiness of doing so.* 

That same evening I was taken back to tlic Abbayc. On 
the following day, the IGUi October, uU of us who were con¬ 
fined in tliat prison heard on extraordinary noise going on <dl 
round, and this, combined witli the sound of the firing of guns, 


that »ny behaviour in such cireumaUflccj Ud maJo » K®*! Uiip«*«oa oo 
those who wero aWo to apprcciato it .—oy dlotUt.) 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF MOELLE 

inspired us with jilann—which was not ill-founded—as to 
what was going forward outside. 

Personally, when I heard the report of guns, I attributed it 
to some attempt to oppose the Queen’s execution, while the 
trsunpling of the crowd that wtvs audible round the prison- 
walls I took to mean a repetition of the mtxssacres that had 
taken place almost exactly a year before. 

I vacillated between thc^e two theories. 

Supposing it possible that this noise meant a successful 
attempt in the direction of my wishes and hopes, it was a 
matter for self-congratulation ; but if the other theory were 
the correct one I had all the horrois; before me of a second 
storming of the prisons. 

This uncertainty kept me in a state alternating between 
terror and hope for more than two hours, at the end of which 
time the turnkeys came to tell me that the noises we had 
licard round the Abbaye were due to the eiforLs of the mob 
to secure certain Austrian prisoners who were being brought 
to this prison ; and that the guns were being lired to celebrate 
aji:ic in honour of Marat. At that very moment one of the 
most august and touching victims of that dreadful time was 

C* w 

being wickedly done to death. 
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THE EXECUTION 

The Narratives of the Turnkey Lanvifere, the Officer of 
Gendarmerie de Busne, the Gendarme L^ger, the Vicomle 
Charles Desfossds^ and de Rouy^ author of Le Magicten 
Repuhkcatn 

NARRATIVE OP LOUIS LARIVlilRE' 

TtTRNser m tub concibxujuue 

IM'i father and mother, after having been for thirt)r jears* 
in the service of Monseigncur Ic Due dc Pcnthievrc, Lord 
High Admiral of France, were appointed by tliat excellent 
prince to be the concierges of tlie Admiralty CourL* 

Our powerful patron, knowing that I was anxious to Icam 
the art of confectionery as thoroughly as possible, made 
interest for me with tlie King’s stewaid, and thus ivlicn I 
was but fourteen years old I was an apprenticed pastrycook 
in the Kang’s own palace of Versailles 

The 6th October was on unfortunate day for me. 

The royal family left tlie palace for c\cr, two-lhirds of 
the household were discharged, and I >'ent off to Fans to the 
bosom of my family 

* Louis Lanvi&ro was a nastrjcook at SainUMaadfi m 1S24, when faof^U 
Ilia recollections of tho Queen’s lost hours to Lafont d'Au»sonno. IIw 
short sto llhough it comes to us, luo 

Rosaho . * tho Queens unscnijulous 

biograpin , • perfectly rchibls. 

® Thcro 18 , m tho Ahnaiiach /foyof for I 7 WJ and tno f^dloajng ye^, a 
rofcn-nco that conCnns this statcmcDi. TAc Adm\ruUjf Oourt of fruiue, 
MarUe talle. Lanaire, coHacr^e and IxtjKro/ thtTtfruhtaitU rwm i« {At 
Imxb Courts 
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NAKRATIVE OF r.OUIS LAllIVltoE 


My father also lost his place some time afterwards, owing 
to tlic suppression of the Admiralty Court; but as his 
(juarlers were neither convenient nor plciisant, it did not occur 
to anyone to deprive him of them. 'The windows of these 
rooms, which were barred with enormous gratings, were on 
the second floor, and looke<l out over the grc4it Coitr du Prkm 
within the precincts of the Coneiergerie. 

One day when Hicluird the gaoler cjune to -see my old 
father he saw me in the corner of the room, where for 
want of something to do, I was sitting with my arms crossed. 
“ What do you mean to do,” he said to my parent, “ with 
this gre.'it ta/.ybones, who, as far as I can see, is strong and 
well? If he can write, and I don’t doubt that he can, you 
must just hand him over to me. I am in need of a good 
trustworthy turnkey. I will be a good master to him, and 
the arrangement will enable you to sec him often.” 

We wv;re very willing to accept Richard’s suggestion, and 
I forthwith took up my duties in that vast Coneiergerie that 
I had hitherto only seen through our grated windows. 

On the ‘.iiul August, 17tki, I was on duty at the entrance, 
at the first inner door of the Coneiergerie, and although I 
was on guard I was asleep in a big leather armchair. Sud¬ 
denly I heard someone knocking on the door, not with the 
hammer, Imt heavily with the butt-end of a musket. I 
promptly o[)ened the iron grating, and then the entrance- 
door, and saw a Udl, beautiful woman, who was being brought 
in by sevend oflieer.s and directors of the prison. The 
moment the full light of the hall fell upon her face I re¬ 
cognised her as my former revered mistress, the widow of the 
King of France, who had been put to death. She wiis 
dressed in a long black garment, which enhanced the extra¬ 
ordinary whiteness of her skin. At that moment I thought 
her little changed, because tire agitation and exertion she 
had just been through had revived all her natural colour. 

Those w'ho had brought her to the place intended at first 
to confine her in the registrar’s oflice, which opens out of the 
entrance-hall; but they quickly changed their minds, and, 
turning to the right through the dark passage, they showed 
Her Majesty to her room. At about six o’clock in the morii- 
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ing, when it was fnil daylight, the gaoler took me aside and 
said; "Go off and find your mother, and tell her 1 ha\e 
decided to have her as the Queen’s attendant for a few days. 
Your mothers health is good, e\en if she is old. The 
directors have accepted her for the post on my description of 
her. I hope she will not distress me by refusing it.” 

I conveyed this proposition to my mother without delay. 
She was greatly grieved to hear that the Queen of France 
was likely to he tried at no distant date; but on every 
account she had no hesitation in going down to the 
Conciergerie. 

As she was admitted to the Queen’s room before the ar* 
rival of the two gendarmes, die had time to make her 
personal sentiments plainly understood; and os she was on 
intelligent woman, and li^ Kved among the great ones of 
the earth all her life, she was able to express herself in a few 
tactful words, which won her the immediate approval ami 
even the regard of the Queen. She had been Immhoinc in 
her youth, and in her old age she was neither repellent nor 
unpleasing. She always told us that Her ^lajc&ty hod 
treated her much letter than she had ant/ right to expect. 

My mother told the Queen that I had been in her own 
service, and that now I was reduced to accepting employment 
in the prison. 

The day after she took up iicr duties my moUicr left tlie 
Queen’s cell for a moment, and commissioned me to go out 
and buy half a yard of voile or of some otlicr woollen 
material, with which to patch Her Majesty’s* black ilress, 
which was tom under botli arms and frayed round tlie btm 
by the constant friction of stone floors. I w'as furllicr 
ordered to buy some sewing-silk, some tJireud, and some 
needles, and to return quickly. 

Wlien I entered the Queen’s cell withtlic various little 
articles 1 have just mentioned, and gave Hum to jny gooil 
mother, Her Majesty condescended to tliank me «ilii a 
gracious movement of her head. 

After four or five days the directors of Uic prison tokl my 
raoUier Uiat tins post was too nnluoui for her age, and 
tenkced her by a vouim woman called Ihuvl, who m tlic 
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NARRATIVE OF rX)lJIS EARIVIERE 


t’ouiM.’ of the followin'^ month denounoofl iMiehonis, ami the 
.stranger who brought in the carnation with the hidden 
paper. 

Before thi.s nnlueky allair of the carnation tl»e liaitLhips of 
the {k)nciergerie were not altogetlier intolerable. The eight 
turnkey.s were on duty for .seven con.secutive day.s, and were 
free on the eighth. One day .M. Gill)ert-des-Voi.sins, I’re.si- 
dent of tile Pcrlniu-nty took me priv.ately into a corner and 
.spoke a.s follow.s ; “ Uiriviere, you .seem to me to be a good 
fellow. It depemls on your.self to make your fortune and 
.sue my life. I cannot ex[)lain my meaning to you here, but 
the day after to-morrow' i.s your free day, and my valet will 
go and .see you at your own liome. I implore you to listen to 
the .suggeslion.s 1 have em[)owered him to make to you.” 

We .separatetl, for fear of being observed, and two day.s 
later the pre.siilent'.s valet camu: to .see me a.s arranged, in a 
little room on the (^|uai de Tllorloge, which I rented for the 
.sake of liberty. lie said to me: I^ariviere, all Id. Gilbert*de.s- 
Voi.sin'.s immense po.s.se.s.sions have been .sei'/ed and seijue.straled; 
hi.s liou.se is full of otlicial.s; lii.s enemie.s have .sworn that lie 
.shall die, and he is a de;id man if you do not help him. I 
was fortunate enough to .s;ive from the wreck a .sum of 
eighteen thoicsund francs in gold, which I have put in a safe 
place. I\Iy master empowers me to oiler it to you (till we 
can do better) on comlition that you help him to e.scape by 
the diu'k passjige to the chapel, the passage that lead.s down 
to the little .spiral .staircase and emls in the outer court of the 
Sainte-Chapelle.” 

1 answered thi.s poor young man that all the treiisures of 
the world could not make it possible to airry out this plan of 
escape, seeing that the enonnoas bolts of all these old doors 
were chained to make them immovable, and that unless the 
.senti-y on guard outside were lirst murdered the least noise 
within would betray what wiis going on. 

A few days after this the affair of the flower took place in 
the Queen’s cell. On the very .same day Fouquier lieard of it, 
when he made his ordinary visit of in.spection in the evening. 
On the following day all permits were cancelled; all the 
turnkeys and other persons employed about the place were 
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forbultiui to Iui\o Uie building until furtlier ouKrs, lUcliuii 
niu, takai oft to prison vatli Iiu family, mid replaced by tin. 
g'lolcr troui La Forcc^ uhosc name ^vas llault. 

In Iliclianl^ timcl somcbmcs employed lu Uitkildiui, 
wbtn tlicro was too mucli work for Uosdic, uid feeling Unt 
this was im opportunity of being useful to Her Mijesty I 
liked best to prepare tin. dishes Ui \t llosabt inluulcd for her 
One day I was eQcikmg some peas for the Queen wlwn one of 
Uic du-ectors of tlie prison, who kueiv what I was doing,c.vnK 
prying round tiie rtmge, WhilcIwosatluuhngto'iomLUnng 
else he took UiL opportunity of presuuuug to lift Ui«. hd ut 
my saucepvon I luppuiod to sec it, mid Uil inoim.nt Ins 
Kick mis tunicil I took Uic puis mul tlnxw tliuii into tin. 
cinders, for I feared tlie risc,il might lu\c poisonctl tlum 
Four or (i\c times Itladune Uiclianl foimd it coiwcmcnt to 
send me to tlio Queen's cjl insUad of llusolic, who no doubt 
was oUierwi c employed I tArticil m IIu* Myulys imiU 
on tlicsc ocaistous, &hc Unuikcd me wiUi i movunuit of iwr 
huxd, wiUiout spciking 

While tny luoUicr w is Uiere I went into Uil cell one da> m 
Uie umform of Uic Nation d Ginnl, for I was not exenipliHl 
from seTMUg m Uni boily by my new nnployiULnU IKr 
■\Iajcsty s.ud to my nioUier ‘ l*rju n*k your '^on, our former 
scTN mt, not to wear Unt wnifomi agun m nn pn>civct, 
for it rtminds mo of Uil OUi October and tdl Uil nH>fortum's 
of my fnmU ” 

'iJiL next lime I siw my molhu: it liomo die “iiokL to m*. 
bnLtly,and \Lry saiUi,on Uus subject, mul molx^hnux to 
Her Mijcsty s wishes I no longLf wore my uniform m Ujl 
prison 

On Uie 16Ui OctoUx, at ten o'dock m Uil monung, tlu 
"•lohr Biult told me to go and wail for Unu m Uil Quciua 
clU, and to take aw ly any cujv» or glas.es Uine nui^ht lit on 
the lablu He gne me U>is onUr, I fuiLV, so Uul I nnj»l 
see wlnt w Is about to lake plwx, mul Ilut hnmg slmi it, * 
might dcscnU it to him aflerwxnU, which n eawlW 'dut 
occurred 

When UiL Queen svw me come into lur evil die '.ml to uu 
sadU “ Lmvivre, you know thit Uuy me going to pul u. 
dU 



NARRATIVE OF LOUIS LARIVIERE 


to death ? . . . Tell your good mother that I thank her 
for her care of me, and that I entreat her to pray for me.” 

I had hardly entered the cell (where I saAv a new officer of 
gendarmerie)^ before the judges arrived with their registrar 
Fabricius. Her Majesty, who was on her knees beside her 
truckle-bed, rose to receive them. The president said: “ Pay 
attention : your sentence is about to be read to you ” ; and 
they all four uncovered their heads, which was never their 
custom on occasions of the kind. It seemed to me that they 
were almost startled by the Queen’s air of majesty and 
goodness. 

“ It is needless to read it,” said the Queen in a clear voice. 
“ I know the sentence only too well.” “ No matter,” answered 
one of the men; “ it must be read to you again.” Her 
Majesty made no answer, and the registrar began to read. 

Just as he had finished I saw the chief executioner, Henri 
Sanson,^ come into the room. He was a young man at that 
time, and immensely tall. He came up to the Queen and 
said, “ Hold out your hands.” Her Majesty recoiled a step 
or two, and answered in a troubled voice, “ Are my hands to 
be bound ? Louis XVI.’s were not bound.” The judges said 
to Sanson, “ Do your duty.” 

“ Oh, my God! ” cried the Queen distractedly. 

As she spoke Henri roughly seized her poor hands and 
bound them too tightly behind her back. I saw the Queen 
raise her eyes to heaven with a sigh, but though her tears 
were ready to flow she restrained them. 

When her hands were bound Sanson removed her cap and 
cut off her hair. 

Her Majesty perhaps thought they were going to kill her 
on the spot, for she turned round with a look of deep emotion, 
and saw the executioner taking possession of her hair and 

^ The chief executioner in October, 1793, was Charles Henri Sanson, who 
was born in 1739 and was therefore no longer a young man. His son 
Henri Sanson succeeded him on the 18th Fructidor, year III., but long 
before this had been in the habit of taking his father’s plaee at executions. 

It has been alleged that Charles Henri died of grief for having guillotined 
Louis XVI. ! It is hardly necessary to say that this is legendary; but as 
a matter of fact he never performed the duties of his office after Jan. 21st. 
His son, though not officially appointed, praetically replaced him. On 
the whole Larivi^re’s statements are correct. 
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putting it in his pocket to cany away, (It Has burnt in tlie 
great vestibule after the execution.) 

This is what I saw: this is what I would I had never seen: 
this is what I shall never forget as long as I iiv e. 

P.S.—I must not omit to say that the gendarme Gilbert, 
and Dufrene too, received a commission after the Queen’s 
death. Gilbert, in spite of my parents* opposition, won the 
heart of my sister Julie, and married her. He made her the 
unhappiest woman in the world, for he was the most deprnv ed 
gendarme that ever lived. One day he went olf and gambled 
away all the funds belonging to his company, and then blew 
his brains out in despair.' 

^ Here Lanvi^re’a story ceases Lafoot d'Anssonne has added a few 
lines on the subject of Mane Antoinette's Communion, but wo will not 
repeat them, having already warned our readers of that hi«tonan’s par* 
ticuUr bias 



THE NARRATIVE OF DE BUSNE 


Louis Francois de Busne entered the Dauphin’s regiment in 
1757. He served under Louis XV., Louis XVI., and Napoleon, 
and at the time of the Restoration was serving in the H6tcl dcs 
Invalides as senior adjutant. He had then seen twenty-nine 
years of service and seven campaigns. He was a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. (Archives of the War Office.) 

There is in existence a letter written by him in 18l6 to 
Madame la duchesse d’Angoul^me, in which he makes the most 
of his considerate behaviour to the Queen. “I am,” he says, 
“ that officer whom M. de Montjoie in his immortal Histoirc de 
Marie Antoinette, your august mother, describes as being de¬ 
nounced, arrested, and accused, because he had obeyed the 
dictates of his heart, and in his willingness to end his days 
under the knife of the revolutionaries had done his duty with 
respect and devotion.” He then demanded the Order of Saint 
Louis. 

It is true that de Busne, whose name Rosalie Lamorliire 
mentions at the end of her story, was Marie Antoinette's last 
"body-guard.” He it was who, as officer of the Gendarmerie of 
the Tribunals, accompanied her to the court where she was tried, 
and took her back to the cell where she was to await the hour 
of her martyrdom. 

On this occasion he was guilty of an unpardonable crime. 
He held his hat in his hand while he was escorting the accused : 
he took the trouble of going to fetch her a glass of water : and 
finally he offered her his arm to help her down the dark stair¬ 
case of the prison. In the evening of that very day he mas de¬ 
nounced ! 

If we reproduce here the few lines he wrote in his own 
defence it is not nearly so much for the sake of the details they 
record as to show how great must have been the terror that the 
Revolutionary Tribunal inspired in everyone, since an officer in 
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the army hundliated himself so far as to apologise, ns though for 
serious faults, for behaving vrith ordinary consideration towards a 
woman who was about to die. 

AVhat is the crime of which I am accused by this citizen ^ 
and those who share his opinions ? Of having given a glass 
of water to the accused, bemuse the citizen ushers were for 
the moment absent on the service of the Tribunal: of having 
held my hat in my hand, winch I did for my own convenience 
because the weather was hot, and not from respect for a 
woman who was condemned to death, as I believe, justly. 

That escellenl cirizen the public prosecutor had given us 
to understand that there ivas an officer appointed to escort the 
prisoner, in accordance witli tlie usual practice in tlic prison. 
As the Widow Capet was walking along the passage on her 
way to the inner staircase of the Concicrgcric, she said to 
me: “ I can hardly sec where I am going.” I ofTcred her my 
right arm, and with its help she descended tlie staircase. 
She took it again as she went down the tlirco slippery steps of 
the yard. It was to prevent her from falling that I beimved 
in this way, and no sensible mou could detect any other 
motive in my action; for if she had fallen on tlie stairs tljore 
would have been an outcry about conspiracy, and treason, 
and the undoubted complicity of the gendarmerie. How is 

possible to distort my inoUvcs? The laws of nature, my 
mission, and the laws of the most formiJablo of States, all 
taught me that it was my duty to keep her safe for Uic 
accomplishment of her scutcwce. 

Signed: Vz Busxe. 

lieutenant of f^ndanncric quartered 
at the Courts of Law, and JIcndier of 
the popular Society of French Gvuuds. 

» Jourdcuil, gendarmo of tbo Tribunals, wbo bad denounced do Ifuine. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE GENDARME 

LEGER' 

(Extracts from the Recollections of Moelle, Member of the Commune) 


I HAVE discovered, in connection with the Queen’s last 
moments in prison, some details that have hitherto been 
unknown, or have, at all events, heen unpublished until 
now. 

A gendarme called Leger, formerly a grenadier in the 
French Guards, whom I noticed among those who were 
guarding the Queen while I was giving my evidence at the 
trial, and who, when I saw him again, was keeping a little 
eating-house behind the Military School, told me that he and 
another gendarme had been appointed to guard the royal 
victim after the sentence had been pronounced. 

According to Leger the Queen did not return to the room 
she had hithei-to occupied in the Conciergerie. She was 
taken to a toom that was built up in a corner of the 
registrar’s outer office and was generally occupied by such 
of the condemned prisoners as could not be executed till the 
day after they were sentenced. It was here that the Queen 
spent her last night. 

^ M. Campardoa accepted this evidence, and in a matter of this kind 
the opinion of that eminent historian is of great weight. If, however, 
we are to believe that Marie Antoinette did not return to her ordinary 
cell on the 16th October, we must reject Rosalie’s story as well as that of 
Mme. Bault. We may remark in passing that Moelle’s evidence must be 
received cautiously in this matter, since he makes a mistake himself. “It 
was here,” he says, “that the Queen spent her last night.” The night 
was spent in the Tribunal: it was past four o’clock in the morning when 
the sentence was pronounced. 
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According lo this same luan Lcgcr the Queen asked for 
50 Uie food, and a chicken was put before her, of which slie 
ate a >vmg. Before going to she also asked if she might 
change her chemise. .... The gaoler's wife procured a clcajj 
one for her. 

The Queen, according lo tins autlioril}’, slept fairly* >Tell, 
and rose at about fire o'clock in the morning.^ Then she 
asked to have some chocolate brought to her, and it was 
procured from tlic ertfi near the entrance of the Conciergerie. 
Thej- only brought her what is called a tnignondUf whicli 
thought such an insutficient quantity that he nbshuned 
from tasting it—the usual test of all the food eaten by Uie 
ro\i\l victim. 

When she rose she put on the white dress that she was scar 
wearing on the scvffold. Wlien the lime canie for her final 
ordad ^he w;vs led from the rootn where she had ^visscd the 
night into the rcgUtnvr's office, between two rows of gai- 
d.u\nc» reaching from tiie door of Uio room to that of die 
office. In the office her hair w;is cut oif—Uic hair that w.is 
bhmehed by so many sorrows. It ^ras in a deplorable state 
of disorder. .... 

The Queen onl) left tliiv fatal building to alter tlic cart, 
whicli awaited her at Uie door of Uic Conciergerie, ami 
comevctl her to the '•jiot where her troubles caisal for e%cr. 

» As wo hiT« slnAiv suJ. the Qutca col Icsto tho Tnbmul uatil 
shortly betoro five ui lie cioraxii^ 




THE NARRATIVE OF DESESSARTS* 


At five o’clock the assembly was sounded in all the Sections 
of Paris ; at seven all the troops were afoot, and guns were 
moimted at the ends of every bridge, in all the squares, and 
at every junction of roads that lay between the Law Courts 
and the Place de la Revolution; at ten o’clock numbers of 
patrols scoured the streets of Paris; the traffic was stopped 
in the streets through which Marie Antoinette was to pass; 
at eleven o’clock she came out of the Conciergerie, dressed in 
a loose garment of white pique. She entered the executioner’s 
cart, where a constitutional priest sat at her side; and she 
was escorted by numerous detachments of gendarmerie, some 
on foot, some mounted. 

Marie Antoinette, as she passed by, looked indifferently at 
the troops that lined the streets through which she had to 
drive. There was no sign of dejection on her face, nor yet of 
pride; she looked quite calm, and seemed hardly to notice 
the cries of Vive la Republigue! Down with tyramiy! that 
rose as she went by. It was observed that she said very 
little to the confessor, and that she looked with indifferent 
eyes at the people who were at the windows. She seemed to 
notice the tricoloured pennants in the Rue Saint-Honore; 

- and she was observed to glance at the inscriptions fixed upon 
the house-fronts. At twelve o’clock, when she reached the 
Place de la Revolution, she turned her eyes towards the 
Garden of the Tuileries, and at that moment she changed 
colour and grew much paler than before. She then ascended 
the scaffold, and the knife fell. 

1 Published in the year VII. in L&a Proofs fameuz jugds depuis la 
Revolution, Vol, IV., p. 176. 
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Tjie gate opened and tlje victim appeared, pale, but e^c^y 
incli ji Queen. Bcluiul her cainc Sajison, tbe e:xecutjoncr, 
holding the ends of a thick cord, whicli held back Uic elbotts 
of tlie jRo_jttl prisoner. She walked the ncct&s.iry ^nnl or 
two to reach the step of the cart, which had been su])- 
pleijicjitcd by a little ladder of four or fi\o rungs. The 
executioner, who guided the Queen’s fooUlops, w.is follojuxl 
by an assistant Sanson supported Uic victim witli hi» hand. 
I’he Quceii^it was indeed Uie Queen 1—turned round gm\cly 
to climb over the scat and sit down f.xcing tlie burses, but Uiu 
two executioners indicated tliat she was to hike Uic opposite 
place. Meanwhile Uie priest climbed into the cart. These 
arrangements took some lime. 

One circumstance tlwt struck me was that Uie exetuUoner 
was obviously aueful to tdlow tlie cords he was holding to 
hang loosely and fiucly. He stood bcliinJ Uic Queen, sup¬ 
porting himself against tlic boards of Uio cart; his assistmt 
was at the back; tlicy botli stood mid held ihoir ihtvc- 
conicred hats in their hands. The airt, when it hud hft the 
court, p^issed slowly idoiig tlirougU an tiioniious crowd of 
people, who thronged the streets through whicli it went, hut 
neither shouted, nor uiuUcrwl, nor iusuUetl tlie priNoner. U 
was only at Uie cutniuce to Uie Jlue Saiiit-IIonori’, after a 
long drixe, tliat miy disturbance arose. The priest said httic 
or nothing. 

» QuoUjil by M. IL WaUod, w bi# HuUnrt tin TnluxuU 

Pans, VoC 1., p. 349. 
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I had time to obsen e the details of the Queen's appearance 
and of her dress. She wore a white skirt with a black 
petticoat under it, a kind of white dressing-jacket, some 
narrow silk ribbon tied at the \vrists, a plain white muslin 
fichu, and a cap with a bit of black ribbon on it Her hair 
was quite white and was cut short round her cap; her face was 
pale, but there was a tourti of red upon the cheek-bones; 
her eyes were bloodshot and the lashes motionless and stiff. 
The Queen did not utter a word to the priest till tliey were 
opposite to the entrance to the Jacobin Club, which was then 
a passage. On the arch that surmounted the gate of tliis 
passage a large placard had been fixed, bearing this inscrip¬ 
tion : Mam^actonj of republican arms for the dcstruciion of 
iyranis. I thought the Queen must have had some difficulty 
in riding it, for she suddenly tun\cd to the priest and secmctl 
to be asking him something, whereupon,\for a moment, he 
held up a little i>ory crucifix upon which his c^cs hod been 
fastened the whole time. At the same instant Grammont,* 
who had been escorting tlic cart from the first, raised his 
sword, brandished it about in c^c^y direction, and, standing 
up in his stirrups, shouted in a loud \oicc some words Uiat 
I could not catch ; then tunied towards the fatal cart witlr an 
oath: “ There she is,” he cried; “ there is llio infamous, the 
accursed Antoinette, Tuy friends! ^ A few drunken shouts 
arose in response, and then one of my friends mode a sign to 
me as we had arranged, and I slipped into the crowd. We 
were forced to gi%c up all hope of 5a\ing tlie Queen. 

* Grammoat had onco been an aclor He took part in the maaiacro of 
the pnsoners from Orliaos, at Vcraadlca, anil bt^tol of baling drunk 

from the ekuU of one of hia vjcUoJs. Caiu^iarilon, L« Tnbu:uxl rliviulioa^ 

natre de Pam, Vok L, p. 149, 



TIIK iNAUKATIVE OF HOUY ‘ 


Author of u lupiiltii'iiin 


'riiv: trial was brought, to a close on llio 13l)rtl, or, according 
to the old reckoning, on Wednesday, the 16’tli, at half-jiast 
four in the morning, l)y the rending of the sentence of the 
'I'rihnnal, which condemned the prisoner to the penalty of 
dcJilh. She listened to it with great composure, and came 
tlown into the court with a step lus light us when she entered 
the boudoirs of Saint-Cloud and Trianon to indulge in her 
voluptuous pleasures, and to make that great lout, her 
husband Capet, a bigger fool than he was already. She then 
gave a gold ring, and a packet containing some of her hair, 
to one of her counsel,” to give to a woman called Hiary, 
who lived at Livry with Citoyenne Labordc, and whom she 
declared to be her friend. Then she asked for a confessor to 
assist her at tlie lost; and Jis, like any other criminal, she 
was afraid of being seen, she begged for a carriage to convey 
her to the scallbld, or a veil to cover her head. But as this 
sort of favouritism would have been an offence to the 
principle of equality she was refused these things, on the 
ground that she was required to suffer the utmost rigour of 
the law. 

At twelve or fifteen minutes past eleven she came out of 
the prison of the Couciergerie, and climbed into the same 
cart that wiis used when any other condemned prisoner was 
to be taken off to the scaflbld. She was dressed in a white 

^ Quoted by Dauban. 

- This is false. Trongon-Ducoudray and Chanveau-Lagarde had been 
arrested, as wo have seen, before the sentence was oven pronounced. 
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moming-^mipper, and on her head was a \ery common cap. 
Her hair was cut short, and her hands were tied behind her 
back. Her face was pale and very languid, but this was due 
to her bad state of health in the prison more than to the 
approach of the just penalty that she was about to sufler; 
for though she looked rather do^vncast as she got into the 
cart she net'er lost the proud, haughty expression and bearing 
that irere so characteristic of her. Throughout the joumc) 
from the Law Courts to the foot of the scaffold she was 
calmly looking about her at the vast crowd, who dlled the 
air irith cries of Vtve la R^tAltquet tVhen she reached tlie 
Place de la Revolution she looked earnestly, with some 
emotion, at the palace of the Tuilerics. Her confessor, who 
sat beside her, spoke to her, but she seemed not to be listen¬ 
ing to him, nor even to be conscious that he na* speaking. 
The cart drew up before tlie scaffold, and she alighted c.uily 
and promptly, without requiring any support, thougli her 
hands were still tied. In tlie same way siic ascended the 
scaffold with an air of bravado: she seemed calmer and more 
undisturbed c\cn than when slie left the prison. WiUiout 
saying a word to the people or the executioners she submitted 
to the final preparations, shaking lier cap from lier ivead 
herself. Her execution and tlie horrible prelude Luted for 
about four minutes. At a quarler-paat twcl\e precisely her 
head fell under the iron aiengor of the law, and tlie cxlcu- 
tioner show ed it to the people amid repented shouts of i^vc 
la Rtpuhlique ! Vive la libcHv ! 

Wliilc the executioners were untying tlio cords tliat bound 
her body to tlie plank so that Uicy might put her runoiiw 
into the basket that was waiting to tcccUo them, one of 
men searched her pocket, and drew from it a little box, which 
he instantly opened. He took out of it tlie portnuts of 
her fa\ourite Lafayette and of her husband, mid .showed 
them to the people, who shouted louder timii c>cr: Hic U 
Utpnhltquc S'*- 

, • • (ttjta lli« 

WVUcprn eU oi all her InoUcU whilo aba wm ui uic 





MAKIE ANTOINETTE’S WJLf. 


WiiF.N’ M.'iric Antoinette, ut lialf-past four in the morninpj, left 
the Tribunal where she had just been condemned to death, she 
wrote to Madame Eliz;ibeth the letter that has so often been 
printed under the title of The Queen’s Will. This writing is 
sublime in its heartrending simplicity, but is so v/cll known that 
it is unnecessary to give the entire text of it here. We vrill 
merely observe that Madame Elizabeth never received this letter. 
No one even took the trouble to inform her of the Queen's df>ath. 
When, on the 20th Floreal, year II, the Princess in her turn was 
brought from the Temple to the Condergerie, she inquire/J 
e.agerly after the Queen,—whom she called ‘‘her shter,"—and 
asked iliehard if it were long since he had seen her. He 
answered : “She is very well, and wants lor nothing.” 

Throughout the night Madame Elizabeth appeared 'iJi.ea.',y, 
She perpetmilly asked'"Richard to tell her the time; for he was 
sleeping in a dark room ;u3joining the recess wnere sne herself 
w’as lying down. She rose early: Rfcnard r-aci already rjsexn 
She again asked the time, and life-hard oas nss w'atc.'i to s.oor/ 
her the hour, and m-ade it strike- “My ssster-’^^-ne sa-O- “/;ad 
one rather like it; but she never wo ana :s np. mse nso.-s .sot.s;,og 
but a little chocolate : then, at eleven o cs'x-z- sne we.ss cat to 
the entrance of the prison. A nmmer oi grardai -wno 

were going to the sca.dold with her,- han a-rca,ay g 
door. Among them w'as Madame de renszan. V-t 
minister MalesherLes who defended me rlmg, arm 
most cliaritable of womern Mamame n—zaAen- .ve 
to rememlyer ijer to her sLter, Inen one -ss t—r -Spsz:^ 
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“Madame,” she said, "your sister has suffered the fate that we 
are about to suffer ourselves.” ' 

The Queen’s last letter, then, was cruelly intercepted. Riult Uie 
gaoler, to irhom the condenined woman entrusted it, ga\e Uie 
paper to Fouquier-TmviUe, who wrote his signature on it and kept 
it for some time. 


After the ninth Thennidor the commission charged witli 
examining Robespierre’s papers appointed Edme Bonaventure 
Courtois, deputy of the Aube and manufacturer of sabots at Arcis, 
to draw up a report on the subject Courtois, who had remained 
almost unknown through the 'TeiTor, quickly achieved, tlianks to 
this inquiry that had been entrusted to him, a certain amount of 
fame The energy he brought to bear on his mission is well 
known, for an enormous number of copies were pnnted of hss 
report, which filled two volumes; but what Courtois was very 
careful to keep to himself was that one day, when he w.is alone 
in the house of the carpenter Duplay, where Robespierre lived, 
he made a veiy nunute searcli in Maximihen’s room, and found, m 
a secret recess very skilfully contmed underneath the bed of the 
/ncorrupltble, vanous valuable books and papers, not to mention a 
picture, all of which were connected with tlie ro^al family.* 

No doubt tins fact may be denied, for we have no evidence on 
the subject but that of Courtois’ son; but it is mcontestalilc, 
apparently, that Robespierre was guilty of a much more serious 
fault than the pilfenng of a picture and a few interesting books. 
He had appropriated the letter in which Uie Queen, in Uie hour 
of her death, bade farewell to her children Ju every country 
and m evexy age the last wishes of Uie djing have been con* 
sidered sacred; but this sentiment was unknown to Uio hcarUess 
man who persomfied the cold cUiics of the Revolution flic 
Queen's letter was actually found m liis room by Courtois. 
Robespierre had begged it of Fouqmer-TinviUe, who was ab c 

to refuse him nothing- What use did he mean to uukc o t 


1 Soiti’enir de VIntemanu 4 Parte pendant la who 

2 “ Robespierre was an unscropuloos coJIcetor. The^ - 

was apparently mtercstoil in Ulcraluro and art, took . obiaijwd 

and pictures i it suited Inm, and in Jj» desiru to oonc.atliow_ho 


a liuestioii wtro shown at the historical exhibition at Origan* m ts. 
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Wliy! the same use that Courtois meant to make of it when, 
understanding instantly the value of his discovery, he folded up 
the paper that was still stained with the Queen’s tears, put it in 
his pocket, and without saying a word to anyone took off to his 
own house the only legacy that the poor woman had bequeathed 
to her children. The years passed by. Courtois, having become 
a member of the Committee of General Security, afterwards 
joined the Council of Ancients, and made himself conspicuous 
by his counter-revolutionary ardour. He pursued the Jacobins 
Avith special harshness, suspecting them always of conspiracy. 
The coup d’Etat of the 18th Brumaire had no warmer partisan: he 
Avas elected a tribune, but at the time of the first “ elimination ” 
an accusation of embezzlement obliged him to part from his 
colleagues. Having assumed the name of Degon he entered 
into a partnership with an army contractor, and took advantage 
of his position as a member of the Committee of General 
Security to intimidate his partner into giving him profits to 
which he had no right. On the first occasion he extoi’ted a 
hundred and twenty thousand francs from him; then twelve 
thousand more; and finally, having ruined him, he bought his 
bills of credit and from the remnant of the poor man’s fortune 
made a fortune for himself, which was no doubt exaggerated by 
his enemies, but was certainly not acquired by selling sabots at 
Arcis-sur-Aube.^ 

Courtois, being rejected by the parliamentary Assemblies, 
gave up politics. That pursuit, indeed, had already given him 
every advantage he could expect to gain from it. Preferring 
not to return to his own country, where his character was known, 
he bought a kind of chateau at Rambluzin, in the department of 
the Meuse, where he settled doAvn comfortably and became the 
seigneur of the village. Those to Avhom his doors were opened 
noticed a good deal of magnificent furniture in his house—^the 
direct descendants, it would appear, of the furniture of the 
ancient royal palaces; but after the Revolution, when so many 
people had fished in troubled Avaters, very little attention Avas 
paid to unedifying surprises of this kind. In any case Courtois 

^ Eugene Welvert, La saisie des papiera du conv&itionnel Courtois. 
Archives historiques, artiatiques, et littiraires, 1890. We cannot do better 
than refer our readers, for the whole of this Courtois affair, to the 
remarkable and accurate study m which M. Eugtne Welvert supports his 
statements by so many authorities. We have taken this work as our sole 
guide; but our short abstract is quite insufficient to give all the aspects of 
this interesting story, which should be read in the original version. 
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li\ed peacealjly at Ramblimn until January, 1S16, when the 
Chamber of Deputies passed iJie so-called law of \mnest},of 
■which Article T condemned to perpetual banishment from the 
kingdom the regiade comentiomsts who had adliered to the 
icte iddiliomcl Courtois was of their number But he was 
srsty-tiro years old, his health iras not ver^ good, and he was 
moreover %ery comfortable on his estate at Rambluzin. Then it 
wns tliat he remembered ha%mg carefully secreted a certain 
lalisoiaa m a safe place, lest some crisis of this kind should 
occur The Queen s U lU should avin a pardon for him and he 
promptly addressed to M Becque>, Councillor of State, a letter 
tliat was intended to open negotiations. 

Ramblozls, 2jM Jan 1816 

^fONSIECB, 

My absolute faitli m your humanity and loyal principles 
prompts me to address you directli, rather than anyone cUt, 
with a Mew to entrusting you with a secret of Uic hrsl 
importance, of which you will not, I am sure, make any 
unworthy use, 

Dunng the time, Monsieur, that I was a member of tlic 
Commission charged with examining the papers of Hobcs 
pierre and other conspirators, I thought it my duty to 
abstract from the portfolio that contained them certain docu 
menu of the greatest interest to tlic royal family, documcnb 
that may be regarded os real histoncd records. It is most 
fortunate that they were sayed from the dcslrucbon tliat 
certainly awaited them, so greatly was Uieir publication 
feared ' 1 append to my letter a list of tlic original pvipcrs and 
otlicr articles. 

Being uncertain whether I shall stiU be m France »ht» 
lour answer reaches my house I ha^e placed tins little collec¬ 
tion of treasures in the hands of a person of known nUegnty, 
who ivill only gi>e it up in obcdiuice to a direct order from 
my self 

No one but my wife is m the secret, and the fnciid who lnu 
charge of the packet does not e^tn know what itcoutauis, 
he thinks there is nothing in it but some family juptn that 
he u^l} be expected to make public after I ha>e gone a«ay 
I should also tell you that Madame tlic late Uucliew. 
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de Choibcul, to whom I wiis fortunate enough to render 
important services during the Revolution, and from whom I 
have in my possession some cherished letters relating to 
myself, was the only person who knew of the existence of 
these papers. Even she, however, did not know of the first 
and most important, for she would certainly have asked me 
for a copy of that, and I should not have known how to 
refuse her. But my wife went so far as to present her with a 
very small lock of the Queen’s hair, and a little piece of 
plaited braid that she begged for very earnestly. 

I intended last year to have these sacred objects conveyed 
to His Majesty ; but unfortunately I could not recall where 
I had put them, m 3 ' many changes of residence having con¬ 
fused my mcmoi’}' in this respect. It w'as only' a month ago, 
more or less, that I found them again, and firmly determined 
to have them conveyed to tlie destination that is really theirs 
by right. 

The first document, and the most important of ail, begins 
\vith these words : It b to f/ou, shier (Madame l^lizabeth no 
doubt), that I xcritc my lust letter; I have just been sentenced, 
not to a shanu^ul death, for it is only shameful to criminals, 
but to go and join your brother; and being. Wee him, innocent, 
J hope to shoxi) the same firmtiess that he shoxoed in those last 
moments, etc. It ends witli these words : My good, loving 
sister, I trust this letter may reach you! Thinli of me alxvays: 
/ embrace you xvith my xoholc heart, and those poor dear 
children too. IMon Dieu, hoxo heart-brealcing it is to leave 
them for ever! Farexcell,farexcell! 1 shall think of nothing 
710X0 but my spmtual duties. As I am not a fx'ee agent they 
may perhaps bi-ing me a priest, but I here protest that I shall not 
say a word to him and shall treat hhn as an absolute stranger. 

This letter contains two rather closely-written pages of 
ordinary paper of about quarto size. It may be regarded as a 
kind of last will and testament, corresponding to the will of 
his late Majesty Louis XVI. The writing is in some places 
blurred with tears, which shows how deeply this august 
Princess was moved while writing this masterpiece of pro- 
foimd feeling, which I shall always congratulate myself on 
having saved. This letter is not signed; but it is impossible 
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to doubt its authenticity when one compares it with othen» 
that arc. iloreover, its genuineneas is proved by tlie fiict 
that the signature of A. G. Fouquier-Tinville is written at 
the bottom of it, together vvitli tliose of the members of tljo 
Commission: Legot, Guffroy, Massicu, and L Le Cointre, 

Second letter.—This seems to be addressed to Madame la 
Duchesse d’Angouleuie, and contains only sis lines as folloir*; 

Tcafit to xcritc to you^ toy dear child^ to fell you that / am 
xcetl { I am ca/>», and should be guitc at peace ]f I hnne that 
my poor child zcerc free Jlmm anxkty. I mhnue youy and 
your aunt too, xcith all my heart. Send me some sUk 
.dockiugSf a dimity Jackdy an underskirt, and the stocking I am 
knittings This letter is unsigned. The signatures of live 
commissionera arc at tlie bottom of it. 

The tinrd letter is addressed to the President of the 
Convention, and asks tivat the trial may be dela_\ctl for tinee 
days, in order Uiat Uie counsel for tlie defence, Troj)>oji nml 
Chauvoau, may h.ivc time to prcp.ire tlicir case,ybr, the 
Queen, / owe it to my ehtldrm to neyhcl that is 

ncccssaryjor the /jtsii/icatioji of fftrir jjiodwr. TlvU letter is 
signed JAinV Jnfoinctle, and Uio same signatures follow that 
were mentioned above. 

Fourth leltcr.—From a >ouiig lawyer cjillcd Marie 
Antoine Martin, Maisoti Saint-Pierre, 585 Rue dcs Conher', 
asking Fouquicr-Tiuvillc to propose liim to the Queen ivi her 
official counsel. 

Fifth letter.—Anonymous; filled with tUrenU cxpruvsetl 
in a very unplciUsvnt lone, and addressed to Fouquier. 

Sixth p.vckeL—^The Examination of the Queen, atlef Inr 
return from Varcnncs, by tlie three commissioners of the Con* 
stituent Assembly: Tronchel, d’AmlnS imd Adrien Dujwrt. 

Seventh pjeket—A kid glove tlelt Ixlongvd to Muii- 
seigivcur tlie Dauphin. ^ 

Eighth pocket.—A little piece of tile Queen, hair, <vl«ul 
as tliick as one’s finger, wrapiXHl in a quarter of a dieet of 
the Temps newspaper. ^ . 

Nintlv p.vckct.—A p.ircel of thread, netting, etc., nmUnat^ 
for work, no doubt, by the help of which the augu.%1 prt»omr 
beguiled the weary hours of hercaptivitv. 
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Tenth packet.—A little letter as follows, addressed to the 
Queen and professing to be signed by Danton : “ Ciioyeoine, 
put these words on your door: Unity^ indivisibility of the 
Republic, liberty, equality, fraternity, or death.’'’' Signed 
Danton, and also signed like the others. 

This, Monsieur, is all that I was fortunate enough to 
secure. You, if anyone, will understand their value. 

You may rest assured that no copy has ever been made of 
these documents, of which no one knew but the members of 
the Commission, who never learnt what had become of them. 

And the regicide ended by begging'his August Sovereign to grant 
him, if not a complete pardon in exchange for these relics of the 
Queen, at least a respite of fifteen or eighteen months. By thus 
delaying his exile he hoped to succeed in being forgotten. 

The minister’s answer to these advances is very pleasing: “ If 
these letters can be had for money, money will be given for them : 
as for the individual, the measure applies to everyone, and no 
exception can be made.” 

But before this contemptuous refusal reached him Courtois had 
been bereft of his talisman. The Prefect of the Meuse, having been 
informed that some of Courtois’ furniture seemed originally to have 
been Crown property, despatched a Justice of the Peace and 
several gendaianes to his house, to make sure that he did not take 
abroad with him anything valuable belonging to the State. They 
took the oppoi'tunity of inspecting his papers, and discovered the 
portfolio containing the Queen’s letter and the vailous relics of 
the prisoners of the Temple, enumerated by Courtois. The whole 
of his little scheme fell to the gTOund. He was not in the least 
discouraged, hoAvever, and tried to assume an air of virtuous 
dignity. Two days later he addressed to M. de Maussion, the 
Prefect of the Meuse, a long letter from which we will only quote 
the fix’st lines, since they will shoiv us all we need to know of the 
ex-conventionist’s ignoble mind.^ 

M. le Prefet, I cannot help congratulating myself on the 
fact that the letters of the august Marie Antoinette have 
fallen into hands so honourable as yours, and will be presented 
to His Majesty ivithout delay. 

^ The letter is given in full in M. Eugene Welvert’s study. 
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My reason, M le Prtfet, for not confiding in you first of 
all, iras that ray wife had insisted on my sending the letters 
to M Becquey, Councillor of State, whom she knew persoinlly 

On the \ery day of her death' I inote to that gentleman 
ivith regard to the articles m my possession, and that I took 
this step pro\es, at all e\ents, that I made a free and 
independent ofler to the Go\emmciit to hand o\cr th&>e 
important papers to them 

Perhaps y ou w ould like to know how these precious objccta 
fell into my hands I will do mys^ the honour of tdhng 
you 

After RobespieiTe’s death two Commissions were success* 
uely appointed to examine his papers and tliose of his 
accomplices As, owing to party spirit, the first did not win 
the confidence of the Assembly, they oppointed a second, of 
which I was a member It was m the course of drawing up 
a report of this inquiry—-a duty that de\ol\cd upon me and 
occupied me for fi\e whole months, le Pixfot—that I 
became possessed of these precious relics, whicli !md onginnily 
been in the hands of the Revolutionary 'IVibunol,^ osi» proved 
by the signatures of Fouquier, procurenr of Unit mfumous 
court, and of the four representatives of Versailles, Ixgot, 
■\fassicu, Guffroy, and L. Lj Cointrc. 

Tlie times were not then sufllciciitK propitious for Uicmj 
tilings to be put to any use, and sucli was the vertigo, *«o to 
speak, from which certain heads were then sufTcring, that 
these histoncal records, which posterity will place m the 
very first rank, were on tlie point of being dc^t^oycd To 
save them from the flames tliat threatened them I secretly 
took possession of them, and kept them hidden witli tlie 
greatest care 

^ladanic lagrandt*duthc>so («c) de Choiscul,who houourevi 
mo with her regard and whose life I more tiiaii once vavtd, 


‘ Pnurlo « «>n ihfl i th fan 


takes up no tleCnila position la tii* mstlcr, * 
business of ilucussing whether ft wer« Rolicsilcrfe 
the thief, or the receiver of these stolen gowls. 


( S .•tall * 

- " > s 

leaf** to others t'« 
or tooru-ls *»> 



MARIE ANTOINETTE’S WILL 

was the only person who knew of the little packet of hair, 
from which my wife removed a very small piece as an offering 
to her. She kept this invaluable treasure, as she called it, all 
her life, and begged us to add to it a bit of braid plaited by 
the hands of the late Queen. 

We were very careful not to speak to her of that touching 
letter, that veritable masterpiece of feeling, written at half¬ 
past fom’ in the morning of the very day that brave and 
charming Avoman lost her life upon a scaffold that one can 
hardly picture in connection ivith her ! Otherwise it ivould 
have been impossible to avoid giving her (the Duchesse de 
Choiseul) a copy of it. No one in the world, M. le Prefet, 
except the members of the Commission, was aware that such 
valuable relics of the late Queen were in existence ; and thus, 
when they reach the hands of the august Sovereign who 
rules over us, they ivill be, as it ivere, stiU unsullied. 

And so, after all these vicissitudes, at the end of twenty-two 
years, after lying in the portfolios of the Tribunal and the mat¬ 
tress of Robespierre and the library of Courtois, the Queen’s last 
letter reached—not its destination, for the woman for ivhom it 
was Avritten had long been dead—but at least the hands of Marie 
Antoinette’s daughter, Avho fainted aAvay, it is said, Avhen she 
received this paper, yelloAV Avith age and still blotted Avith her 
mother’s last tears. The King issued an order that on the l6th 
October of each year it should be read aloud in the pulpit of 
every church in France.^ Millions of facsimiles of it Avere 
printed. As for the original, it Avas deposited among the State 
Archives, Avhere it lies in a special case beside the will of 
Louis XVI. 

^ Under the Restoration the faijade of the Temple was draped with 
black on the 2l3t of January, and the top storey was surmounted by a 
cenotaph decorated with the arms of France and surrounded by lighted 
tapers. Upon a black book were written the words: “Son of Saint 
Louis, ascend to Heaven .”—La Qxiotidienm for the year 1821. 
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Ip the histonans of Mane Antoinette are to be behevtii it was 
not until a fortnight after the Queen's death tint her remains 
were buned.^ 

What became of her body dunng these fifteen dajs? Xo 
doubt it was thrown down upon the grass m some corner of the 
Cemetery of the Madeleine, to await iurther orders tJiatncicr 
camej and so it was forgotten. At last Uic grave-digger Joly 
took It upon himself to dig a hole, to place m it the remains of 
the victim, and to submit this bill for funeral expenses to the 
authorities for tlteir approval— 

The Widow Capet, for tlie coffin C livrcs. 

For the grave and grave-diggers 15-35.* 

And this IS the only document we ime relating to the Queen's 
bunal. 

The first question we Iiavc to ask is this; where was tlic 
Cemetery of tlie Sladeleinc ? 

Louis L.azarc, a P.ansian journalist, has made an attempt to 
elucidate the in^steiy According to [mu* the ceiiicti.ry "ad¬ 
joined the old jiarish church of the Madeleine, and was entertd 
from the Rue dc la ViIIc I’^lvCquc** This is obviously a mis¬ 
take ; for It IS a w cll-known fact that Uic Expiatory Cliai>cl was 
built on the very site of the trench, and that the ilUr of^thc 
crypt sbuids on the precise sjiot where the bom-s of the King 
and Queen were discovered m 1815. Now this sjvot, as we all 
know, is a long way from the Rue dc la Villc I fcvtquc. 

. ,1 1 ^ • !■;.!. » fccau* 



A. Actual position of the crypt of the Expiatory Chapel, on the precise 

spot where the bodies of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were 
buried. , 

B. The spot, according to Desclozeaux, where Charlotte Corday was 
buried. 


G. Grave of the 133 victims of the accident that took place on the 
6th June, 1770, in the Place Louis XV. 

D. Grave of the Due d’Orldans, according to Desclozeaux. 

E. Grave of the four priests and 
500 Swiss killed on the 10th 
August, according to Des¬ 
clozeaux. 

F. Common trench where the 

condemned were buried 
until the middle of / 

December, 1793. 

G. Grave of 500 Swiss 
Guards killed on the 
10th August, ac¬ 
cording to Des¬ 
clozeaux. 



THK CEMETEKV OF THE MADELEINE. 
Bird’s-eye view, based on original documents. 
Drawn by M. Joseph Beuzon. 
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We pursued quite a different method We spread out before 
us Vemiquets great plan, showing the topognphy of Pans at 
the time of the Revolution we then sketched from it an outline 
of the wfiole neighbourhood, -with the old church of the 
hfadeleine, the Benedictine Convent, md tlie huge gardens that 
stretched as far as the Rue de la Pepmiere and were bisected by 
the street caBed, from the bndge under winch it passed, the 
Rue de 1 Arcade We then called m the helji of a nnji of 
modem Pans, and placing the latter on Vemiquet's plan found 
the exact spot that w as covered by the Expiatoiy Cinpel and 
m this way we acquired the absolute cerLnnty that thcCcmcterj 
of the Madeleine, m 1793, was a piece of ground of a somewhat 
irregular shape, enclosed hy a wall, opening into the Rue d‘Anjou, 
and fonnmg the northern boundary of the immense gvrdcns of 
the nuns of La Ville 1 Evfeque ' 

One fact which proves beyond a doubt that the enclosure of 
the cemetery had no connection with the Comcntgaidcnsistlwt 
the first bunals m this place were those of the hundred and 
thirty-three victims of the accident tliatoccuncd on the 6th 
June, 1770, m the Place Louts XV, on the occasion of the fttc* 
given in honour of the Dauphin s mamage At that time the 
property of religious commundies was respected, and a trench 
would not liave been dug m the middle of i garden belonging to 
one of the richest convents m Pans Moreover, it tiic time of 
the Restoration a plan wis published of the cemetery, which had 
then become M Dcscloieaux’ garden , and although the general 
arrangement had sllghtl) clungcd since M Vcmiquet depicted it 
jn J792, one can neverthtlcss recognise the shape of the plot of 
ground and the close proximity of the Buc d Anjou, to that 
tliere is no doubt wlintcicr as to the situation of the enclosure 
Finally, M Desclozeaux, whom wc haic just mentioned, was 
living in 1815 atNo 48 Rue d'Anjou,and Jacoubet’s pUn (IB35) 
places No 48 exactly on the extension of the Rue dcs Mathuriiis 

_which was cut short then, as m 1792^ hy the Rue dc I Arcade 

—‘that IS to say, quite close to the plot of ground under 
consideration 

Dull as tius demonstration may be it is not without imjwrtmcr, 
for such chroniclers os have had occasion to i\Kik of the 
Cemeteiy of the Madeleine have prudently ab>Uiucd, tor want 
of accurate documenUry evidence, from making wiy dctml.c 

^ aeo tbo foaoh pU« ott -U3. 
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statement. The common trenches of the Terror fell so quickly 
and so thoroughly into oblivion thatj when Kotzebue was 
travelling in France during the period of the Consulate, he could 
find no one to show him the resting-place of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. 

In the meantime they had been followed to the little enclosure 
we have just described by many a victim of the scaffold in the 
Place de la Revolution; for the guillotine never rested, and 
nearly every day the cart brought to the Rue d’Anjou one or 
more baskets full of headless corpses. The doors opened, the 
cart drove into the enclosure, and there, hidden by the walls, 
the grave-diggers carried on their horrible work, which was not 
so much seen as imagined by the people of the neighbourhood. 
But indeed this quarter of the town was very sparsely populated 
till the early years of the new century. 

As soon as the Terror was over the owner of the house 
adjoining the cemetery, Pierre Louis Olivier Desclozeaux, 
formerly a lawyer, acquired possession of the burial-ground. 
He restored and raised the walls, corrected the irregularities 
of the enclosure, closed up the door into the Rue d’Anjou, and 
made a new one into his private garden, which had once formed 
part of the gTOunds belonging tp the nuns of the Ville I’Ev^que. 
Then, aided by tradition alone, for there were no authoritative 
documents, he assigned graves in certain spots to the famous 
dead who were buried there, and marked the places Avith shrubs 
and trees and crosses. On the spot where he believed the 
remains of the King and Queen to have been laid he planted 
two Aveeping-AvilloAvs and a hedge of hornbeam. 

At the time of the Bourbons’ return he intimated to Louis 
XVIII. that he Avas prepared to place his piece of ground at the 
disposal of the royal family; and he himself gave the King the 
names of those Avho might be able to furnish accurate informa¬ 
tion with regard to the graves. The result of this Avas the 
investigation of which Ave shall presently read the official account. 

M. Desclozeaux, hoAvever, alloAved his enthusiasm to run aAvay 
Avith him.^ In a pamphlet entitled A List of Persons sentenced 

1 M. Desclozeaux is buried in the Cemetery of Pfere-Lachaise. The 
following lines are on his tombstone, 

De la cendre dea rois pieux dApoaitaire, 

Le del daigna Mnir sea soma religieux , 

II a remi Louis au tr6ne Mreditaire 
Et, comma Simian, it a fermi lea yeux. 
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to Death the licioluUonary rnhunal bctncen lugtul^Gth, 179i, 
and June IHth, 17yi, <t«<^ 6unc(/ tn the Phi of Ground jornnrt^ the 
Caneleiy of the Madeleme, he gives i record thit mcludta one 
thous^iud tlircc humJred md fort) si\ names, ai\d extends, is the 
title indicates, to tht IJfA Jmic, 1791 llus is i mistake, for \'e 
Cviu onl) iccept this date is correct by ultogetlier i,;nonng the 
existence of the Cemeler) of Lts Ernncis in the Pire Monceam 
iihere tlie Mclinib of the guillotine m ere buried between tlic 
25th March iiid loth Jmic 1791 But tins nushikt on M 
Desclozeaux jxirt can be cisil) explained The bodies of the 
dead were ostelisibl) liken to the Cemetery of the Mideleinc, 
and it was onl) seven! da)S iftcr tlieir execution tint Uie) were 
transferred b) night to the Cemetery of Monce.\u M Dts 
clozeaux must hive noted their going tn* without taking Uieir 
coMinig Old into considention, md tins w is why he credited his 
ceiiicter) with eontunuig the remiius of cverjone who was 
extcnleil in tlic IM ice de H IlevoluUon 

1 think tint on this )urUculir })Oint we nu) hive perfect 
eoniiduice in Michelet, though is i rule he is cireless in his 
choice of authorities, uid indeed rirel) quotes the sources of his 
iiifonniUon it ill But his chipter on tlie cemeteries of the 
Itrror w is founded on i work of considenble uiqwirtmce, which 
w IS imdert iken especi lU) on his iccount by M H ml), an otRcid 
in the mumiiient room of the Ihxfeclure of IVUce 

Urietl), the Ceiutterj of the Mideleme wis used for bunds 
till the 2tth March, l79t Hebert md ClooU were lilt last 
victims of the giuUotine to be interred there 

ihese iletids will not be found useless ui iSbisUng the rt «Itr 
to fonn an opinion, in tuU kuowKdt.e of the faeLs, with rcj^ird 
to the following collection ofongiml document*. 



THE EXHUMATION OF THE REMAINS 
OF KING LOUIS XVI. AND QUEEN 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Lc^al Statement hi/ the High Chancellor if France, concerning 
all the circnm.')tances preceding, accompunijing, and following 
the. burial of King Loam .XVI. and Queen Marie Antoinette. 


Ok the May, ISI I-, before us, Henri d’Ambray, 

Chnneellor of I’ranec, personally eliarged by His Majesty to 
make a written statement of all the eircmnstances that pre¬ 
ceded, accompanied, and followed the burial ot King Louis 
XVI, and Queen Marie Antoinette. 

Appe.ared the witnesses hereinafter named, whom I 
summoned in accordance with the information given me by 


His Majesty him.-'clf, who furnished me with tlieir names, 

1st. The Sieur Sylvain Uenard, formerly senior curate of 
Uie Madeleine, residing at xNo. 12 Rue Cauniartin, who, after 
hiking the oath to speak the truth, deposed independent y o 
the report he sent to me on the 10th inst., as follows . ^ ^ 

“On the 20th January, 1792, the Executive Authorities 
commanded M. Ricave/,, cure of the parish of the Madeleine, 
to carry out their orders with regard to the funera o is 

Majesty Louis XVI. , 

“ M. Picuve/, feeling that he had not the courage to fill. 
painful and distressing an oflice, [irofesscd to le i , an 
puted me, a.s liis senior curate, to replace ^ ^ 
careful on my own responsibility that the oi eis is. 
the Executive Power were strictly cariiei uu . ^ ^ 

answer was a positive refusal, Imsed on the giound that 

om 
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perhaps no one had loved Louis XVJ. more tliaii I; but on 
M. Picavez \ery justly pointing out to me that this double 
refusal might have disagreeable and, indeed, incalculable 
results for both of us, I accepted this painful mission. 

“Consequently, on the following day, the 91st,afterha\'ing 
assured myself on the evening before that the orders issued by 
the Executive Power had been faithfully carried out ^rilll 
regard to the quantity of quicklime and the depth of tlie 
trench—^which, as far as I can remember, u as to be ten feet— 
I waited at the door of the church,* accompanied by the croa;;i 
and by tlie late 'M. TAbbe Damorcau, junior curate, for Uie 
body of His Majesty to be brought to us. In an5\\er to my 
questions, the commissioners of the department and of the 
Commune told me that the orders they had recched did not 
permit them to Io-jO sight for a single moment of the mnnhis 
of Louis Capet. The body, therefore, did not enter Die 
church. 

“We ■s\ere obliged, then, M. Damoreau mid I, to follow 
them, and accompany them to tlic cemetery in tiic Hue 
d’Anjou-Saint-Honore. 

« For the short distance we hod to walk we were escorted 
by a tumultuous horde of people, a regiment of dragoons, 
and some unmounted gendarmes, who^c Kand played llepub* 
lican airs. 

“‘When we reached the cemetery the body was luuided 
o\er to u$, and I insisted on absolute silence. His Majesty 
was dressed in a waistcoat of white pique, witli brtcclu“i of 
grey silk, and stockings to match. Ilis face was not dis* 
coloured, his features were unaltered, and his ojien eyw 
seemed to bo still reproaching his judges for Uie unqxaknblf 
crime of which they had just been guilty. 

“ We then recited the prajere onlinarily used for tlie 
burial of the dead, and I can truUifully Hut tliU huge 
crowd, which a moment before had been rending the uir with 
its wild clamour, listened to llic prajen* for llie ixposc of Hi* 
Jklajcsty'a soul in a most religious silence. 

I * " ' • 

do» > ‘ 

Rua ua u V wo t *.» — - 
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“ Before the King’s body was lowered into the grave, where 
it lay uncovered in the coffin with the head between the legs, 
a bed of quicklime was thrown into the trench, which was ten 
feet away from the wall in accordance with the orders of the 
Executive Power, The body was then covered with another 
bed of quicklime and then with a bed of earth, and these, as 
they were placed one on top of the other, were vigorously 
beaten down several times. 

“ After this very painful ceremony we silently withdrew, 
and as far as I can remember a formal report of the affair 
was drawn up by the Jugc de PaLv^ and signed by two 
members of the department and two of the Commune. 
When I returned to the church I also made out a burial 
certificate, but only in an ordinaiy register, which was taken 
away by the members of the Revolutionary Committee at the 
time of the closing of the churches. 

“ I certify on my ^vord of honour that this declaration that 
I have been requested to make contains nothing but the 
most accurate truth, and I am prepared, if necessary, to 
repeat it under oath. 

“ In witness whereof I have signed it in Pai’is on the 10th 
May, 1814<. 

Renard. 

Senior Curate of the Madeleine, 

42 Rue Caumartin.” 

Sndly, The Sieur Antoine Lamaignerey Juge de Paix of 
the 1st Ward of Paris, residing at No. 8 Rue de la Concorde, 
after taking the oath to speak the truth, told us that he was 
not present at the King’s burial, but arrived on the spot at 
the moment Avhen His Majesty’s body had just been covered 
wth a thick bed of quicklime, and that the place which is 
now surrounded ^vith hornbeam trees, in the garden of the 
Sieur Desclozeaux, is the spot where the King was buried, 
and signed after reading the above. 

Lamaigneee. 

3rdly. The Sieur Richard Eve-Vaudremont, registrar of 
the Juge de Paix of the 1st Ward, whom he accompanied on 
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the occasion of his ^^sit to the Cemeteiy of the Madeleine a 
the moment when the King's body was being co\ered will 
quicklime, is in a position to attest, os he does hereby atlcit 
that His iifajesty's body had been laid in the spot that is mv 
marked by two weeping-willows, in the garden of Desclozeaux 
and after reading the above, signed in our presence. 

Eve-Vaudeemoxt. 

4thly. The Sieur Emmanuel Daujou, formerly a lawyer, 
residing at No. 48 Uue d'Anjou, who, after taking the oatli to 
speak the truth, told us that he too had witnessed tlie 
burial of King Louis XVL and Queen Afaric Antoinette; 
that he saw them lowered into tlieir graves in open coflins; 
that they werc co^c^cd with lime and eartli, well beaten 
down; that the two heads were placed between tlie legs of 
the two royal victims; that he could not possibly forget a 
place that luul become so prccioiis and that he regarded us 
sacred; that he remember^ his fatlicr-in-law*, M. Dcsclo- 
/eaux, buying tlie Cemetery of the Madeleine, tiic walls of 
whicli were in a state of disrepair; tliat he had tiicm resloml 
and heightened for the sake of greater safely; Uiat owing to 
his care the piece of ground in which lay the bodies of their 
Jlajestics was surrounded by hombaitu trees; that ho al>o 
planted some shrubs and two weeping-willows; mul signal 
after reading the aboic. 

Signed: Daujdu. 

Stilly. Alexandre, Baron de Ikije, Brigailhr-Gencml in the 
King's anny, who, after taking the o.ilh to speak the truth, 
told us that he saw the coierwl tumbril povs by on its way to 
the Cemetery of the Uue d'Anjou wiUi tlic morhi! ammins of 
King Louis XVL; tliat he hod not luid the courogo to folio** 
Uic fiuicral procession, but knew tlirough eye-witncv>c:* tfwl 
the body of His Jlajesty luul been burial at tlie sjwt tliut 
had subsajucntly been oiforoed and cared for by DtscJo/am*; 
lliat ho knew Desclozeaux had o\en ronsUtuilIy refund to 
sdl Ihib piece of land, or even exciwnge it fur a umndon in 
Paris; mul after rc.uling the aboie, signal. 

iUbO's ou Bayi. 
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Executed and sealed in Paris, at the Chancellerie, May 
md, 1814. 

Signed: D’Ambray, Grand Chancellor. 

Certified correct by us, assistant-secretary in the office of 
the Lord High Chancellor, and member of the Legion of 
Honour. Le Picard.^ 

On the 18th May, 1814, we, the undersigned, Lord High 
Chancellor of France, proceeded at nine o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing to the residence of the Sieur Desclozeaux, No. 48 Rue 
d’Anjou, accompanied by M. le Comte de Blacas. We found 
the said Desclozeaux at home, and with him his son-in-law 
the Sieur Daujou; and they took us into the old Cemetery 
of the Madeleine. They pointed out to us the spot where the 
body of His Majesty Louis XVI. had been buried, and a fcAV 
steps beyond it the place where the body of Her Majesty the 
Queen had been laid nine months latex*. 

The same place was identified by the Sieur Renard, formei*ly 
senior curate of the parish of the Madeleine, who had been 
pi*esent at the King’s funeral, and had been summoned by us 
in order that he might point out the spot where His Majesty’s 
body had been laid. 

This spot, and that in which Her Majesty the Queen had 
been buried, were according to these witnesses identical with 
the places previously indicated to us in the depositions on 
oath I'eceived by us on the 12th May, 1814. The bui’ial- 
places of the King and Queen are marked by an enclosure, 
near which are planted two weeping-willows and some shrubs. 

We carefully mai'ked out upon the gi’ound the places in 
question, which were only a shoi’t distance from each other; 
and as a record of what we had done we drew up and signed 
this document. 

Executed in Paris at the Office of the Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor on the above date at mid-day. 

Desclozeaux, Daujou, Renard, the Marquis d’Ambray, 
Lord High Chancellor of France.^ 

1 Archives de Vancienne chambre des pairs. Documents quoted by the 
Abb6 Savornin, chaplain of the E^iatory Chapel. 

- Among the Archives of the Crown. Document quoted by the Abb6 
Savornin, 
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^ On the 18th Januaiy, 1815^ e, the undersigned Henri 
d’Ambray, Chancellor of France, Commander of the Orden, 
of the King,! accompanied by M le Comte de Blacas, 
Secretary of State; le BaiUy de Crussol, Peer of France • 
Monseigneur de la Fare, Bishop of Nancy, Head Chaplain to’ 
Her Ropl Highness the Duchesse d'Angouleme; and finally 
Hr. Distel, Surgeon to His Jlajesty,—commissioners 
appointed mth ua by the King to search for the precious 
remains of Their aiajestics Louis XVI. and Queen ^larie 
Antoinette his au^;ust consort,—^renawd at eight o’clock in 

: Madeleine at No. 48 

to which this disused 
^ house being occupied 

by the Sieur Desclozeaux, nho fomiorly bought the said 
cemetery in order that he might himself watch and safeguard 
the precious remains that ky there, wc found the said Sieur 
Besclozcaux with the Sieur Daujou his son-indaw, several 
members of his family, and tlie Abbe Bcnanl, fonneriy sudor 
curate of the Madeleine. Tlicy took us into tlic old cemetery 
and again pointed out to us the spot whore the Sieur Daujou 
had declared he knew and could attest that tlie bodies of 
Their Majesties had been laid, as recorded in the report of 
our investigations on the 12th of last May. 

Having theiv once more inspected the side of Uie garden 
where our prescribed scardi was to be made, we Uiought it 
best to begin by looking for tlic body of the Queen, in order 
to be more sure of discovering that of His Majesty King 
LouisXVI, which wo liad reason to believe was nearer to the 
wall of the cemetery, on the side towards the Uuc d’Anjou* 
Saint-Honorc. 

After watching the workmen—among whom w<w a witness 
of the Queen’s burial—make an excjivaliou mwisuring ti-n 
feet long by eight wide and eight deep, wo came uj>on u kd 
of lime of about ten or eleven inches deep, and wo luul thu 
removedvritli the greatest care. Beneath it wefomidllic vtn* 
distinct impression of a colhii five and a half fevt in luigUi. 

‘ NamtJy tlio Onlers oI SU M>clj*el juhI Ui« Ilolj Gliu#*.. 
lator^s nol^) 
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Along the sides of this impression traced in the middle' of 
the bed of lime were several undamaged pieces of plank ; and 
inside this coffin we found a great number of bones, obviously 
a woman’s, which we carefully gathered up. I'liere were a lew 
missing, however, which no doubt had already been induced 
to dust; but wo found the whole head, displaced and lying 
near the other extremity of the body, and showing incontest¬ 
ably by its position than it had been severed from the trunk. 
We also found some remains of a woman’s garments, notably 
two elastic garters in a fair state of preservation, svhich we 
removed, together with two pieces of the coffin, to be con¬ 
veyed to His Majesty. 

We sent for a box, and in it we reverently placed the 
remains, to await the leaden coffin we had ordered. 

We also put on one side and fastened up in another box iluj 
earth and lime found mingled with the bones, which v/as 
to be placed in the same coffin. 

Having completed this operation we made the men coven' 
up with strong planks the place where the impression of Her 
iVIajesty the Queen’s coffin was found; and we then pro¬ 
ceeded to search for the remains of His Majesty King Louis 
XVI. 

In this case also we followed the directions that had been 
given us, and made the workmen dig a large hole, measui-ing 
fifteen feet long by twelve deep, between the place where the 
Queen’s body had been found and the cemetery -wall near the 
Rue d’Anjou. We found nothing, however, to show tire 
presence of a bed of lime similar to that which marhed the 
Queen’s grave, and we sa-w we should be obliged to dig a little 
deeper in the same direction; but the approach of night 
determined us to suspend our work and postpone it till the 
morrow. 

We therefore left the cemetery with the workmen we had 
brought with us; we carefully locked the door and took 
away the key ; and we carried the two boxes mentioned above 
into the salon of the Sieur Besclozeaux, alter sealing them 
with a seal bearing the arms of Prance- The seid boxes ^\'ere 
covered with a pall and surrounded with tapers, and several 
of Majesty’s chaplains came to recite the prayers of the 
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Church beside these precious remains during the night Ibe 
General Superintendent of Police, whom we sumi^onwl, wsu 
desired to post guards at the door and round tlie ceincltij, 
and we arranged to continue our operations on tlie follouijig 
day, between eight and nine in the morning. Wo then drxw 
up the above report of what we had done, and signed it, 
together vrith the Sicur Dtoclozcaux, owner of the ground, 
and tlie Sieur Daujou, his son-in-law. 

Executed and sealed in Paris, on the above dale: 

ResauDj senior airate of the Mndclchie; 

Bailly de Caus2>0L; I... dk l.v Far>, Bishop of 
2 ^ancpi Bl.vc.u n’Awj’s; Dl^clozeaux ; Dvtvou; 

}e docicur DisTtL; d'Amdo-vv, Lord JUgH 
ChuJiceihr of France. 

On tile Idth January, 1815, we again proceeded to tiio 
cemetery mentioned above, which we cntcretl at half‘p,u.l 
eight in the morning with tlie workmin wch.ul urdviTd U> Ixi 
there, to go on wltli the lialf-iiiildied work. 

The workmen, in our prc'^ncc, dug u tremh nine feet in 
depth, a short distance above the grave of lUr Majesty the 
Queen, and nearer to the wall uu Uie side towards the Uuu 
d’Aiijou. At Uial deptli we came upon Mjiue i..irlh mixed 
with a great deal of lime mid Miiue small fnigmenU of lioarvl, 
which seemed suggestive of .» wooden foJJin. Wo fontinuid 
our search with even more csiutiou Uwn before, hut liisUml «'f 
finding a bed of pure lime such tv> surrounded the eoiliu of tlic 
Queen we saw that Uie earUv and hmc Iwvd ubvn)U>ly Uaw 
mixed purjiostly,' but in %uth ii way tliat Uie Kmc viry mm.li 
proponderuted in the mixture, Uiough it luul not tin ‘-uiiv 
solidity a.H the lime we had found in the course of our work 
on the previous day. 

It was in tlie midst of this Inuemid Larth tlwt wc fyim*! 
Urn bones of a man, of vvliich several were altogeUar tKcuuxI 
and on the jioinl of falling into dud. 'Hie he.ul wa» lovind 
with lime and lav among the bonw of the Ivgs a f.u.t wtm:U 

* Tbu <lfcazn»Um-« t»»® xlw to It* IJ‘* tJ-vt 
»c4rdioi At s«m« 
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seemed all the more signiHcanfc to iis because this position was 
mentioned as that of Louis XVI.’s head in the inquiry made 
on the 12th iMay, 1811. 

We made a ^•ery careful search to see if there were no 
traces of garments left, but we could find none, no doubt 
because, since there was much more lime than in the other 
case, it had produced a greater elfect. We collected all the 
remains we could find in this confused mass of earth, lime and 
bones, and we wrapped them in a large sheet that we had 
prepared for the purpose, together with several pieces of un¬ 
broken lime that were adhering to the bones. 

Athough the spot where the remains had been discovered 
was undoubtedly the place where several eye-witnesses of the 
King's burial had declared His ^Majesty’s body to have been 
laid, and the position of the head removed any possible 
uncertainty as to the success of our search, yet we did not 
omit to make another excavation twenty-dve feet au'ay, to a 
depth of twelve feet, to see if there were no complete bed of 
lime that would mark some other spot as being the King’s 
grave. But this additional test did but convince us still more 
absolutely that we were in possession of the precious remains 
of Louis XVI. 

We reverently enclosed them in a case and sealed them 
with the arms of France. We then removed the case to the 
room in \vhich the remains of Her Majesty the Queen were 
already lying, in order that the clergy already gathered there 
might continue oflering up the prayers of the Church beside 
the two bodies until the time, which would be fixed by the 
King, when they should be placed in leaden coffins and re¬ 
moved to the royal church of Saint-Denis. 

Concerning all of wliich we have drawn up and ^vritten the 
above report, which has been signed by the same commission¬ 
ers and Avitnesses as were present at our meeting of yesterday, 
and in addition to these b}' M. le due de Duras, peer of 
France and first gentleman-of-the-bedchamber to His Majesty, 
and by i\I. le marquis de Breze, Gi'and Master of the Cere¬ 
monies of France, both of whom were present during the 
investigations of to-day; and also by M. I’abbe d’Astros, vicar- 
general of Paris and one of the administrators of the diocese, 
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(tlie See being iTicuit), »Iio was with 
Lihum ition.^ 

Executed and sealed at No. 4S Kue d’Aiijou, at the hour 
and on the date mentioned abo\L. 

Hailli dl ClUi'^i . 1*. In- uv I'xai., liithop 
Xanep^ IJi..vcv» d’Auun, Dvsrua-s imir- 
^nrjifrn/, dv lisiM , Due m 

/)r Disth , Ht'‘Vtto,Duscuvua\. Uvuoi , 
i/Amhuv^, Dint //yA Chaucellon^ ynvuu. 


On the 20lh Jmiuar), lSlo»at two o'cloik m the xftcnioon, 
we the unduMgucch m accoixtance wath the Km^\ oiiltr', 
rcp.unxl lo Uie house of Uie Situr Dastlo7L.mx, No kJ Uuc 
d’Anjou, and found Uicre on our amv al Uie vamc commivMon- 
cr^ ''■ho hiul tixkcn jLvrt in our paxioux operation'*, logeUitr 
wiUi >uc1j {icisoiJs .t> were uititlcd hi thurolHccsor by Uie 
Kings conuuuuK to be prcM.nl while the precious tviium-* of 
Their Mujotias Luuh X\ I and Queen M me Autoinclle wca 
rcnio'(.xl front the m lUd c'lhs lu whiUi Uai ) i\, in a room of 
the Mud hoU’<',and pUced in kadfuilnw To uit the foHoif* 
mg coinuiwMoncr* M le Comte de IlUc-.ts Ciruul MvNltrof 
the King's Wanlrobo, Monx-igntur de ]i I'an, Ihdiop of 
Nanca . M k Hull) de Cnis-Mjl. l\ar of IVuice. mul in 
iddition lo these llie Uuc de Dunts l\ar of Triuvce. Cli de 
Cixvi . di Ntudlus IVincv di* l*oix, l\a.r of Krunx and Cap 


* \n c\o wilu<.69 ot thi5 ceremony hx« rv<-T'htc\l \Ari»u.t iiKiLata ih^l 
wouKl h4\e Uxn unsutuWo in Iheorivtil Uo-UwenU 

‘ IhoCtmitcf) of lha M4«UUme hitl l>««» unu»t»l «t» n ITJJjual »*♦ 
.*titv WH3}>cncJ m ITJ3 it »*M **4 » 

jlfM'Hr’l oiiJ Ikw,! aoH 0*0 iwl fwopeftx r»« 1 / 'f 

• H» 

I . tb.^ 


northern v.onw.r » Ul'la rt«r s «w4 h-ir 4l *^1 th« f>‘ « 

I.ou»i VVL » U*lv wi.* founl un fret U'C** ci if*- 

Qvicvo vfM not buntvl *0 doepJ/ . V 'tty ihick Usf «>f i«tt; -si » jro- 
tCvU 

afur 
lUrcalin, 

gaesa**lo^ 4 »n»**ber«lMUck*i - . .. .k* 

l*oU hn«l ano UMt, ulurisi a try,^»l f*.*l fwa * m iM 
»l a wiMiw of the nt ahlwm , •» 

ftU I fuve ju*V JrftwDlxJ." 
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LAST DAYS OF iMAUIE A^'TOINETTE 

tain of the King’s Guards, who was m the scrMcc of }h*. 
Majesty Louis XVI until the lOtli August, 1792, inclusuc. 

In the presence of which persons we examincxl the boxes and 
saw that the seals were intact, and liaving broken these hc 
proceeded to transfer the precious remains from the said boxes 
to the leaden coffins prepared for the purpose. 

The mortal remains of His Majesty Louis XVI were placed, 
m a large coffin with 5e\eral pieces of lime, which had Ijctu 
found with pieces of board from a wooden coffin adhering to 
them» the leaden coffin was then at once covcrwl up and 
soldered by the plumbers we hod ordered to be there, and on 
the bd was fixed a plate of siUer gilt bearing this inscnpUon 
“ Here lies the body of tlie \cry high, \erj puissant and \cr) 
excellent pnnee, Louis XVL of tlic name, by tlic grace of God 
King of France and Navarre " 

The same operation was earned out, m the presence of the 
same persons, with regard to the remains of IKr MnjejU 
Queen Mane Antoinette, and the coffin containing them wa^ 
closed in the same waj and soldered by the same plumben, 
and thus inscribed 

“Here lies the body of the >ciy Ingb, 'crj* pm^it mid 
^e^y excellent Princess Manc-Antoinctle-JoM.phinc-Ji.nnnc 
de Lorraine, archduchess of Austno, wife of the Ncrj high, 
^cry puissant and Ncry excellent pnnee Louis Xt I , h\ tha 
grace of God King of France and Xa^arre." 

Uhe two coffins were lhuuo\crcd with Uic pall,and hft to 
await tlie time appointed by the King for Uie rcmo\ttl to 
Samt-Denis oftbe two bodies that had been so proudtntiiHv 
recovered 

Concerning all of v^bich we have drawn up and veded 
this report, whicli has been signed, witli U-s b> the abott- 
named pcfsons, together »iUi Docloaaut, uwmr of the 
house, and Daujou luj wn m law.in I’ans, on the ohoio dilr. 

Dt-scoo/f >ux. DuJoi,. lUsum. OuTri, Auvwii 
lo III! Jtqjoti/. ui SaMuj, PniKC di I'ou!. 

I, m i-k ISat, Bidvip of .Vuiifi/. Uiitu 
on CaiSiOL, Voo nt Ihc-mve, Cii oc Cxtot, 
ni liniCA. o’Aiu>. J/ar/uu d'Ajimuv. 
Chimeltor of Frunct 



EXHUMATION OE KlN(i AND qiimu 

We, Louis, etc., have ordained and •lo iKii'ehy ordain an 
tollows: A nionunienl shall he erected to the nieniory ot 
King Louis XVI. and Queen M/u’ie Antoijii*tte, ol' which I lie 
first .stone shall be laid on the tJlht January, IHIh, 

.S'lipii'il, Loins, 


Foundation of Ihc Rojjal Chnplur of Saint Di /ii/h 

We, Louis, etc., have ordainerl and do ordnhi Ijiel. 

a royal Chapter shall be establi'Jied in p'-rpetnit/ at ;i/n/d ' 
Denis, for aged or infirm bishops amJ pried.-, -aho, ;d'p'r aJonp 
ministry, shall be in need of fiom fheir }n/jy 
They will rephtce the religion, orfier that forn/'ajy poa;dcd 
the dust of the- K)ngt^, The,e venerable me/;, in vjitneof 
their age, their voueLer^ of re-.peebrbiliiy, and Ln-jr hiy/ui.-^ 
will become the natural gnardianvof <Kat a-‘,yjon; of L,e d/.a/J, 
arid of tire precioU' rerna:;.- of Loo:-, XVL and (fj'-i-n 
Antoinette, v,-hich are -.bortiy to be t/an fez/od t/ibfe/-^ ‘A/-, 
Given at the Pal/iee of TFiU/x-e, on, tba JbfA ,/v/o JbJb, 

Sa/r'j'A: J/r::c, 


li',:,.nrd g/"',./ rVi to df. Jje / h/.-e-'jn/^ 
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and Mane Antomelte were solemnly com eyed from the house of 
M Desclozeaux to the Church of S^ut-Deius. 

By seven o’clock in the morning all Uie regiments of the 
gamson of Pans were armed and on their way, with crape upon 
their sleeves, to line the public road between the Hue d’Anjou 
and the Church of SamUDems. At balfjwst nmc the coihns 
were earned from the ardaUe to the hearse by twelve 

men belonging to tlie Swllish company of Uic Guards of Li 
Manche, and the procession started on its wa^ 

By a coincidence that vv as perliaps designed the road from the 
Madeleme to the Porte Sauit-Dcnis> which Louis KYI‘s body 



followed Uiat day, WAS the same rood by which the crmdcninvd 
King had traiclkd m Ujo op}K>siU: dirccUoii, on the Mine lUy 
and at precisely Uic samu hou-, two and twenty jvan U:<on.. 
A similar display of troops hjicd the boulcv»nl on lx)th wdc^. 
and, as in J 703, a strong detachment of gfaJarnwne led the W4}, 
while the grenadiers and light uiCuiIt) of tiic line nunrf rd in 
close column wjlli Ihcir arms “at the carry, picccdcd by their 
cobntls and bands. The pn^cca^on projwr coiw.dnl of liirtc 
cight-horecd cumagci belonging to the Court, cvht 
horsed royal carnages, the carnages of the Uuc d ln,.uukme 
and tlie Due dc Berry, four mounted bcrahls. the Groul 
Master, and .UsnUnt Masters of the Ccrenuui^o, afa* 
the bcorsc, the hundred Swim Guard*, and the Boily 
Guns were fired at lulcnaU of a miimle, the druiui o.Ur 
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EXHUiMATTON OF KING AND QUEEX 

instruments were veiled in black serge, the flags and sbindards 
had each a tnoiu-ning badge of ei'ape. 

At mid-day the funeral service began at Saint-Denis. The 
whole Court and all the governmenbd bodies were present; but 
the King did not appear, and none of the contemporary accounts 
make any mention of Madame la duchesse d’AngoulCme as 
taking part in the proceedings. After the Dicx irev had been 
chanted to muled instruments Monseigneur de Boulogne, Bishop 
of Troyes, gave a long funenil oration ; then the Absolution Avas 
jnonounced .and the coflins t.iken down into the vaults, Avhithcv 
.Monseigneur the Due d’Angouleine and Monseigneur the Due 
de Berry accomivmied them. As the door of the crypt opened 
to receive the remains of Louis XVi. and Marie Antoinette the 
roar of many guns was he;ird, .and at the same moment all the 
bells began to ring. At two o’clock the ceremony was 
finished. 

This vault where the remains of the King and Queen were 
laid that day in the very centre of the crypt, under the choir of 
the basilica, had been set apart for more than two centuries as 
the burial-place of the House of Bourbon. In 179*1 the Conven¬ 
tion, prompted by a report by Barere, had decreed the removal 
of all the coflins at Saint-Denis, and on the fith, 7th and 8th 
August the first steps were taken tow.irds carrying out this 
order. On these days, however, none but the tombs of the 
Capetians were touched. 

On Saturday, October 12th, the vault of the Bourbons was 
opened and the body of Henri IV. removed. It appears that the 
workmen did nothing on the Sunday ; but on Monday the 14‘th 
they opened the coffins of Louis XIIL, Louis XIV., Anne of 
Austria, Marie de Medicis, Marie Therese, and the Grand 
Dauphin. On the 15th October twenty-one more bodies were 
throAvn into the common trench, and again on Wednesday the 
1 6 th, Avhile Marie Antoinette Avas on her Avay to the scaffold, 
tAventy-one coffins Avere opened, including' those of Louis XV. 
and Louis Joseph Xavier, first Dauphin, the son of the Queen 
Avho died in that same hour. And by the 25th October the 
basilica had been robbed of all its tombs, or at least of all that 
could be found. 

We have just seen hoAv the bodies of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette Avere laid in the empty, desolate vault. During the 
period of the Restoration they Avere folloAved thither by the remains 
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of Ums XV.-s daughters, Mesdames Adelaide and Vicloire,wbo 
djed abroad and were laid m the\ault of SimUDenis la 1SJ7. 
Then, m 1818, came the Pnnee de Conde; m 1S20 the Due dc 
Berry and the two little princesses, his daughters, who died when 
they were only a few days old; m 1821, Louis XVJIl.; and in 1830 
the Pnnee de Cond6, who died at Saint-Lcu. The cotBns of 
King Louis VII., of Louise dc Lomme, Henn III.’s wife, and 
oftwo pnnecs of the House of Cond^, which had cscajwl the 
profanations of 1793, were also placed here Such the vault 
of the Bourbons at the tune of the Revolution of 1S30 

It was not opened .again till 1859 In that jear N’ajvolcon III 
ordered a huge ciypt to be prepared, to receive the renunu of 
members of the impcnal family; and indeed he seems to have 
thought of placing the body of Napoleon I here. This under* 
taking reduced the size of the vault ol the Bourbons by ijjyrc 
thin a lialf M. Ic Comte dc Chainbord, on being consulted, 
expressed a desire that this \.auU vvherc hU ancestors lay should 
be closed and made inaccessible, m consequence of which the 
door was walled up This state of things remained unaltered 
until a few ^cars ago, when fresh rcjwirs nude it ncccswfj 
for the iirchitecU to enter this chapel of the dead, where 
damj), mildew, and the niv.ngcs of time vrtre freely working 
their will 

But before the recent rcjvnrs (Ins crjpl, one must admit, 
prcscnlcd as moving a sight as could |)ossibly be seen It w iv 
visible onl> througli a grated skylight: lU diniial walls showed 
dimly m the fumt glow of a lamp, hi from without, .and through 
the shadows loomed the v.iguc outlines of the cotlius, witli thnr 
tattered velvet ixills all ruined b} the damjK hroni Ihii dr<obte 
i-jKjt there rose a breulli of fetid air 

The vault Im now httii tkaiud, uid lliough the public Iv 
never admitted it is at least |)os4ihIc U» opvii tin. dmir, so tlut 
the place c.an be kept dcetntlj eared (or No drawing v( it, *»c 
believe, bis betn pubhshid until now. the sketch we rcj.rclucc 
w.is taken on the sjwt bv M Jowpli Bcuiuu. un ifw 
of M Maunce Pascal's visit to Uic wy\l hurul j.Ucc .n 
the 2»th March, JbO<>‘ Hie plan that accumputici (lie pflnl 
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will enable the vender to identity the collin of Queen Marie 
Antoinette. 

Princes du Comic re-covcretl and ornamented with a silver plate. On the 
cotl'm that contains the remains of the Queen arc engraved these words 
only: Maric-Anloindtc lic Lonainc-Antriche, ipouhc de Louis XVI, roi 
dc France. A great mass of plaster had fallen on this cotlin from the roof. 
The Cointessc de Hulat, the C’omtc de Keiaot, and I took out our handker¬ 
chiefs and cleaned this poor cotlin that seems to bo pursued by fate even 
hero in its resting-place. Close beside that of the Queen is that of Louis 
XVni., in a fair state of preservation. It has therefore not been touched : 
one cau distinguish its covering of violet velvet beneath the thick coat¬ 
ing of dust; and the gold lace glittered in the light of our caudles.” 
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snllc, 53 n 

Burial of tho victims of tho Bevolu 
tion, 267, 263 

Busne, Louis Francois do, 229; narra 
ti\ e of Mano Aniometto s cscvuUoo 
by, 245-46 


Carat's Tower, in tho Ttxawle, *25 
Caloo. M,14 
Cambon. 147 
Campan, Mmc , 7 n 
Catnpardon, M., BiG, 247 *, 2u2 0 , 
o:<J, 50, ITOfl, 252 a 
Cailet, 51,26 

Carnation, ailair of the. efTnts, 1(6, 
U9. 157, 159», 164.U], 21A21) 
Carrouvcl, the, 54 n 
Caumoni, Cc>min.uiunir, 56 
Cctnciencsuf the Tirrur, 

Cimctenr of Uio i‘ixviQ..:s ot tL« 
Timphs 26 

Chahot, deputy, C2, U6 
Challamcl, A. C7 J!m t\v’rt mnV 

iMitujtrtr, I'Ai H 

Chanibord, 51 Ic Comto de, 2>3 
Ch^nlrt (U* L'ieiyfVt*, Bans, W h 
Chaiopion, M , 2J2 
Champs-1.1 J»<cs, 5 
CbantiUr, iC 
Charles A • 245 m 
CL arlcs, M *ft ,\1 ’i4 

Chitelct, the, tcmUut sltacb uo. 
5|tt 

Chauinttlr. 51 , IVocurtur^f t\*T«t 
1 ere, reply ta Cubvire* o7 a 1 C- »' 
ctl Dft v*» list t4 K s d*»llv. 

Vls.vtoth* Itu I S. 

r««.Ulu.ns r»i*sr'ti*g tt# VI* 
5U»aooLhn»tn.ishir. Mdj fa'a 
Vtol ly Ih* la th* i»a»» «*—a 

u. icSh 

Caatraa U»is: U, M . tV- -wl 
Ihs Oa<»s, ‘V. A»->1 

lUTn4ly.2Bt 51 
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Chiniay, M)no. lo Princf-sso <k', 
•219-21 

Clioihevil, Duchci'iic cle, ‘i.'iO, •2ti‘2-G9 
Choi^eiil, tie, S« 

Choi!>y*lc-Koi, Ch.Uc.iu tie, 7i3 
Cholet, M., Abhe. vi-iits to the 
Coiicicrgerie, 2M (tnd u, 219, 

Chomlicu, M., motioiH of, M-IG, 18- 
10 

Chousy, M. Mtuard do, GO 
Chretien, in.vn-berv.vnl in the Temple, 
oO, 80, lod 

Chrihlmas Eve, 1792, huspeiihioti of 
the Midnight/ MiU/ t, IIU 
Ctery, M., i\ccomp.anie-j Koynl Runily 
to the Temple, 12; //iV/ei'y of (he 
Tasijth, OI-.'m; Jonrnul ciVct/, U 
and 71, (id; meeting wiili Turgy, 
GO *, his dutie-a in tlio Temple, 09- 
70, S.'t, SS, 91, lOd, 108, Id,') and », 
IdO, Ids, IdO, 187 ; note from Louia 
XVI,, 7U; hii room in tlie Temple, 
90; forbidden to attend on Marie 
Antoinette, 97 ; am row on tleaih 
of ihu King, 98-99; gives Com¬ 
munion Tabkcloth of Louia XVI. 
to Lepilre, 111) 

Cloot/., 2GS 

Cointre, M. le, 200, 202 
Collrert, Inapection of Ancient Build- 
inga, report ci(ul, Sin 
Collaal, Koyer, 2M n 
College do Prance, 81 
Colombc,m, regiatrar, 108 
Col.aoii, ilme., IdS 

Comnmndery of tlie Temple, 2l-‘2d, 
2d n 


position, 89; sitting of Angusfc 
iOth, 81; Goreb’a account of, ,82; 
aittiiigof April 20th, 179;i, 129 n; 
sitting of .September dOth, 179d, 
13l) n ; Legialativo Aasembiy and, 
relations liotwccn, 10 ;i, 2l-2‘2, 
2d n ; treatment of the Roj'al 
Family, 90 n ; reception in tlio 
'I’emplo, 27 ; measurea to prevent 
tlieir escape, .‘19-10, 10 n; visits to 
tlio Temnlo, 02; roporb of food 
cimsnmocl by tlio priboncra, 80-87 ii ; 
provision for meala for tlio Royal 
Family, 88; arrangomonta for the 
King’s deatl), So; goneral feelings 
of, oil the King’a death, 111; 
question of the Queen’s mourning, 

1 Id 

Communea of Artois, tlio law-suit b\’, 
9-2-9d 

Conciergerie, tlie—Council Room, 
ponlion of, Idl, 1.32 ;i; Cour dca 
Femmes, IdS, 107; drawing of, 
189; Conr dn Preaii, 239; Mario 
Antoinette tranaferred from tho 
Temiilo to, M l—Id; details of her 
impnaoninent(Mmo. Simon Vouct), 
170-8d; (Mine. Bault), 180-95; 
(Rosalie Lamovlif-re), 150-71 ; the 
Queen’s Communion, 190-200, 210, 
213, 215-'27; .Mass celebrated by 
tlie AbbG Mngniii, 200; plan of 
p.u-t of, 1793, Idl ; ])as3age leading 
to the Queen's cell, illustration, 
Idd; religious ministratioiia for tho 
condemned, 198-201 

Condo, Prince de, 72, 2S.‘l 

Convention, the—Committees of, 09, 


Committee of Genenal Security, 2.37 ; 130; Decree of, summoning tho 

measures to prevent escape of tho Queen beforo tho Tribunal, 145; 

Royal Family, 39 ; investigation of Louis XVI. taken before, 32, 108 ; 

tlio Carnation conspiracy, 158-59 their promise to him, 140-41 ; 

and 71 measures to prevent escape of 

Committee of Public Safety, measures Royal Famil}', 39; Paris to be 

to prevent escape of Royal Family, allied with, by death of Marie 

39, 42 a ; their perplexity in deal- Antoinette, 147; St. Denis, ro- 

iin' with tho Queen, 145, 140; moval of coflins from, decreed by, 

secret meeting of September 2nd, 1793, 282 ; separation of tho Royal 

minutes quoted, 140-19 prisoners, 112; votes of, sale of, 

Committee of Surveillance of tho 140 

Legislative Assembly, 14, 39 Corday, Charlotte, 265 

Commune of Paris—Convention and, Cordeliers, the, 77 
relations between, 104, 130; Dau- Cormi, Mmo., 162 
jon’a appeal to, 43 ; General Coun- Cortey, M. de, plot to save the King, 
oil of, control • over Council of the 99 n 
Temple, 37-38, 41, 113, 134; com- Couci-lo-Chilteau, 85 
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Coun^l oI tho Tcmplo, conipcisiDon 
vrockmg <}E -*1,43, 

131 

Cuur ili5 U Corvlcne^ T^aipUv 
Co»ir ^l<j la Samt GupJU', 155 
Cour Chiii*<.>iu, Tvti'j^o, 

Covir »lu lAoa d Or, TcnJjde, iS 
Ojuruaud. Abl>^, bl 
Court of tho Clui>lcr-hoa^>, Tcjoido. 
iti, e: 

Osurt of tlio Ihi»cv«a, T«.andi\ 
Courttus, KJaia'l5*KW\i3tur«s, *d3d; 
tiJtcnUoo of iho QucvV* k,lo\o. 
Iftj «; conduct of, In nutter of 
Mario Antoinette's wtll, da7-t>3 
Courto.*, Mine., ‘Aii a».«f u 
Crvk^-, Ch. do, 'd79 
CiA^uj, Jlarviut«! do, 173 «ii. f a 
Cru'Sol, M, to do, i74, ;i76. 

jtj!. era 

Cubntvs, Cicv'-iliO' do, account of, 
67 « 

Curtou, Hoan do, /,i .V.iw^n da 
TtUJ^.V. 7kv>Jt f, dvJ, Si H 
Cn‘iu\o, Cenvrad, lo3 


lXs£ss4rt«. r.imtiTe of Mano An 
toiaoUe'a cxcvat aa by, it!) 

Dutos^ti, Vi«ui.to Cbiitia, namliTe 

of Mario .UiU-urctto’* tscvnUca 
by. ^7)0 iihtn 2S2 
l>c«4anliii». AbU., “A)l. Ail 
tteneaae, Mtae., at tsuale-KUro, 
I3i 

DisUb I>r.. J74.1*76. ii7s iHS 

IXfWx't. 149 

DwiLo, Fraii.i«, tcttiec of, 51 u, 

!«i 47; Mss, of, q-o.' d, UT-tJ 

at-l K 

l>rcax, rvuv-uu* of Miac. do loin- 
ballo at, Ai, 53 
Ibvtnncuv. ol k, 3S n 
DucAteU i3l B 

Dufen^j, Saur, Idd n 

flufaur, narraU'eof. 4-ld 
OofiVnc, ^endarmo. 15d a*. (37. .tl 

l)ucia»V^. b>aai,*yi*c Oin,uiro, IW u 

{htitU), A'd 

Dupott, Adncn, A>0 

IKpoit do Tcm, death of. \\\ 

IKra-s M. U VVaa d*, i77*"'i 

IbitaUuU MUc, Is? 


03 (DhI n 

DanUu. col; diath, los u 

IXtab. Coaitctao, J/t'ea. trx-i d<4 cihlnt, 

177 H 

lUulu.1, C33 »’ 

IXiJlon. Coinc-isMoncr of tbeTnbuic. 
narratiFo td, 23-o$; ebamur, 
3.V-AJ 

S.cur Ki.i8uaucl. C7A C73, 
’lO.JTs.il!) 

l*ai.lNbin. theCracd, Cxi _ 

IXiupbin. the «* XVlI 
b’U'iU. vVtUh of tbc Vj'itAVi v* b«:t 
ay to the tcaJ.dJ, by. C3l 
IVco^^, M . L^^lup of UarTaa,'dJ 

e%{ K 

lX.^-'n Courto-* 
l>cUrv\ Abi-r. UH « 
iV'.MUeVe, <\XrK»,>a»,-avr, 57 
iKldle. Abbo, SI 
IVciifl, 'Afd B 

iv»slai.au*. IVrroU. u.a OhFitr.hi* 
‘.I ibo b..tvU ji»»e *f 

\VL and Malta A»lvv.«tte, 
JiA-on J7l 79 roBanl* 

^itsa to,'As)a>4B 


lA'VJtUt, Ih'ourt «/< 4*- .u .V ( //, <y 

m^wv^ib, Abl»^ attFirwfti 
l!^nc nat, Mtnot d', m Lea Ft lalU* ta, 
/uada. Id 

LUrabatb. Ma.Ui,.e—Cc»U if a- i« 
arran iCrd a itb Tnr^y, 7 i--73 1 b*t u 
Kr bandwT.tirm, 04; la 

d<i*}Uvioa.btf bvrh,r a*.55 1 d«. ‘Ih 
tf, A*3; in-ptiHUj «ftt la tba 
TaJ’l'to, in-idfati (Faj.'al, )}; 
iri.r,g|, ut, U4. t9 T<; 
si'vs V'9l. W«, 97 bit 

fLei lire', (vo 31 «; {'t i- >. 

i37'l43 i-unt*t btt<r» ajvl 

to Yvrpj vt the Tvn-j5.s d>, 7'*, 

71, 7l> '**. l07«. t» iii'ik .Slv t, 
Mafto AnlUtwlle* ro-jwt.i** 

f^x. IM, ll.e Uu«r l-s 

AA* ii; Vat 

BtU of j |’»r»v-ablT, U'4. 1 tl 44 
lA-aty, All*., ti s.u«U*t^ita ia lie 
O-r-.ur^tic. (•''' AD; > (, 

lA»n 

IJSi cr V U** a,^->t, uJ 
l— .i a \i* La'’‘.tdF, IIS » 

»icvr«t »« (j 

a lAif*. *7 

la*, va.-^'ary *4, At 
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Euclel, Paul, VHotel Dromt et la 
curiosity, 25Qn 

Eve-Vaudremont, Sieur Richard, 
•271-72 

Expiatory chapel, position of, 264-66 


F^vbkicius, Registrar, 243 
Fare, Mgnr. de la, 274-76, 278, 279 
Faubourg Antoine, storming of, 202 ji 
Faubourg Saint-Honore, o 
Faubourg Saint-Martin, 35 
Faucbet, M., deputy, motion of, 20 
Federation Festival, 77 
Ferrie, Sieur Pierre, 56 
Firmont, Abbe Edgeworth de, 
Manoires, 73 and n ; mentioned in 
letters of Mme. Elizabeth, 78 
Fleury, Mme., at Sainte-P61agie, 132 
Follope, M., warning to Turgy, 74-5, 
75 n 

Forgues, 147 

Fortescue, J. B., MSS. of, 51», 58n, 
146 u, 149 n 

Fortescue, 2Ille., 215u, 227; Abbe 
Magnin introduced into the Con- 
ciergerie by, 200, 218-19, 221; Re¬ 
collections of, 207-14; victims of 
the Revolution assisted by, •217-18 
Foucbe, Rev. Father, letter of, 
quoted, 209 n 

Foundlings’ Cemeterv', 2Ime. de 
LambaUe’s head buried in, 57 
Fouquier-Tinville, omciai acts as 
Member of the Revolutionary Tri¬ 
bunal, 145, 157, 1S3, 191, 19-3 aivl 
n, 194, 196 n, ‘201, 232 a, -236, 241, 
256, 260, 252 

France, power of money in, 146 
Friedricns, M- Otto, collection of, .30 
Froidore, 144 


Guchst, opens canteen in Temple, 30 
Gaani^ man-servant In Temple, SO 
Garde-Mfsole of the Crown, 5-6 
Ganlor, Paul, Da Cbmrfo-l tons la 
Temnir, 102 ji, 107 n, 116 n 
Genet, M-- 7 n 
Gctnrdin, illustration by, loo 
Gllbem Gsnoamie, 1-53 a-, 157, 244 
GiTc-ert-des-Toistns, iL, 241 
Girard, 1-L, Cure of Saint-IarArr, 
iidiustrattcns of, refused by ilatte 
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Gobel, 146 
Goguelat, M. de, 8 n 
Oolowkin, Comtesse de, 212 
Goncourt, E. and J. de, Ilidoire de 
Marie Antoinette, quoted, 264?i“ 
Goret, M., Town-Councillor, 32, J34; 
quoted concerning the deposition 
of the Dauphin, 35 ; description 
of Daujon, 35-36; narrative of, 
81-101 

Gosselin, Abbe, Vie de M. J^ern, 
199 

Graminonb, 252 and u 
Grangeneuve, connection with the 
Rohan-Chabot incident, 14-20 
Grenville, Lord, correspondence of 
Francis Drake with, 51 u/n/J, n, 146 
Guadet, President, 2 
Guards of La ilanche, 281 
Gulfroy, M., 260, 262 
Guy, clerk (probably Guy Ricard), 
loyalty of, 116 n, 118 
Guyot, ilme., plan for ilarie An¬ 
toinette’s escape, 196 n 


Halles, Section des, 55 
Hanriot, Commander-in-Chief, 144 
Hardy, 2L, 268 

Harei, Mme., s-ar/eillance of Marie 
Antoinette in the Conciergerie, 156 
awl n, 157-59, 241 
Haussmann, iL, deputy, 17, 20 
Hatioarket section, 56 
Hebert, 229, 236, 268; the depo.tition 
of the Dauphin, .35, 50-51; visit 
to ilme. Elizabeth, 79; denunda- 
tion of Toulan and Lepitre, 125, 
127 ; his accusation.s against f-Iarxe 
Antoinette, 1-32, 1.33, 236; death 
of ilarie Antoinette demanded by, 
147-49 

Hsninlietard, commune oz, 93 
Heunet, Ulnieu, sonn attributed to, 
1-22 n 

Henri lY., 282 

Henriette, wife of Charles L, 142 n 
Herault, 147 

HermopAis, Monseigneur d’, 215 rt 
Heron, Citizen, 224^ 

Hervelin, .Jacc^ues-Charles, drummer, 
55 

Heridlee, ?. d’, 193 r/' 

Hohenlche, Princess of, 59 
Hesuite de TArcheveehe, 193 n 
Hesprne la Piri^ 73 
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Hospital for Incurables, Mine. Simon 
Voutt’s \isit to, 118 ««jl M, 185 
Hostc lie Beaulieu do Vcrsignj, 1’, 

Hotel (le Bel Air, Temple, *25 
Hotel do Boisboudr^, Temple, 23 
Hold de BoulUcura, Templi*, 25 
Hold de Guise, Temple, 23 
Hdld de Lou\ois, 53 
Hotel do Roatavng, Temple, 25, ^ 
Hdtel de Toulouse, 33, 34 n 
H6tel Dicu, 101,19(3, removal of the 
woman Timwi to, 74 ami H 
Hotel Potrier, Tci^lc, 25 
Hotel Vemicourt, Temple, 27 
Hue, M , void dt chamhrt, arrest, 
41 and n , ins booL, (33, lo>alt>, 
65, lO, IS7, 166 
Humbert, Bros., 230 n 


lssinin£CTiON of the 4th and 3th 
nlaoncd, H7, insurrection of 
Prainal, ‘2U3 

IsaW^, restoration of the 5f&rt« 
Antoinette portrait, 8 n 

Isle Adam, L', 117 


Jacobin Cecil, the, 63, 232 
Jacobins, attach on La Cha»tt 
SuMtine, 127 

Jacoubet, plan of Pans, 1533, 2C(X 
Jaoiuotot, M , 163 and it 103 
James IX., 142n 

Jaria\cs, Chevalier de, lQjaU> of, 
IW, IWnmf m 118, UOii. 136 
Jarja^is, Mmc. de,‘233it 
Jeanne, Sister, 220 
Jolivet, Mmc. Ic, fads rclatexl by, 
176-77 

Jolj, Kra'C *** 

Joiy, Mmc., at balntc l\Uoic, 132 
Jounlcuil, 2C4 n 
Julie bister, *220 
JUM8>, 110 

KtUiVOAs, AhU, 135 n 
Knights Templars, the, '23, 2J "• 
their idea in buiUmj the TcwiJe 
pmoQ 51 n 
Koebank). lOd 
KoUebue, 2o7 


Za Chusit diuiunt, accacj created hi. 

127 rt, 125 ^ 

La Force, pribon of, 53 and h, 51 n, 
56, lie, 212, 242 
La Vendee, nsmg of, 120, 121 n 
Laboullce, Cito^cnnc, 106 
LaboulU-e, M , TAc LiiiU l/alxtiJUt, 
lOOti 

Lahroui>sc, Chevalier de, 142 
Labuzicre, 163 
Lachassaigne, Mme, 132 
Lafa>ettc, 5L, 2.51 ainln, before the 
National Assembly, 18-19, Mine 
Antoinette's condemnation of. 111 
Ladteau, S>ur 5 coa. IDO n 
Lagn>, M de, 2^ 

Lamaign^rv, bicur AnUiine, 271 
Lamarchi, gcuAvniie, 150 2‘»* 

202 n)id It 

Lamarhirc, General, 72 
Lamarlmrc, Mme. de, iul 
Lauuni^ue, 2 

lamhalic, Irtnccs&c de, 231 m; 
accompanies Ilo^al Family to Us 
Fcuillants, 7, 9 m, murder «f, 3f« 
43-43,52-55, 156; tmding of ths 
rtnui&s, 55^ t relations with 
Philippe KsoliUb 57 -x%.n 
L nmorlilre, ilosalir. Narrative rd, 
150-71; III the llosptul fir In 
curahlca, 175; nersoiulity, 173; 
5Itno. biti42n vouet's >i>Ur«i<ie 
vnth, I79*S5 
LutiuloaU, hi, 127 uad » 

LanvKfC, Mme . altcndaBceon Mans 
AntoiueUc, ijt, 156, 210 
Lamur*, Lsiaia, turnkey, 176, a..- 


Iautc, Louis, 261 

Z<.V«n»/e» letter of Fsthff F.j'-.-W 
qu(4t.d ta, J/1 m; dccUrsima •* 
the AlU Ms^atn/Wtd. 213 » 
IxUau, the Qiceus at tr* 

Cwiucrgcrie. I5i «-•/ a i6l, 
ICO eh Pjl. Iii3 

Ukhinard, vl • Uihir. evi-vw,-* at t.*s 
Tsnii'le, 112; dnw'm Tv-slan ta 
Utff I’S 

Lt-cctil. 51s.« AVi*:>lie. 2Ua 


UCuAiuTtbviat Sitters 
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with Toulaii, lit; plan for the 
Queen’s escape, llG-21; not re¬ 
elected Ck)inmis.sioner, 128; sent to 
Saiute-Ptilagie, 181-33 ; witness in 
Queen’s trial, 132-33 
Lequoux, sketch in the Temple, 139n 
Les Feuillants, Convent of, Royal 
Family lodged in, narrative of 
Dutour, 1-12 
Linds.iy, Englishnuin, .37 
Logographe, the, Tuilories, 5 
LongwY. blockade of, 40 
Louis \TI., 283 
Louis XIIL, 282 
Louis XIV., 282 

Louis XVL, 114, lo2, 218, 2^13, 2.30, 
2G3'tJo, 270; Convention, hefoie 
the, 32, 108 ; Commune troubles in 
Artois, remark concerning, 92-03 ; 
Communion tablecloth preserved 
by Clery, 110 ; Daujon, gratitudo 
to, 3i-3o ; Laupliin, education of 
the, 82, 91 ; Deatli of, 147; (Xurgy), 
69 ; (Goret), 95-96 ; (Sanlerrc), 08; 
popular syinpalliy, 113-14; lix- 
iiumation of hi.s body, 269-76 ; re¬ 
burial, 277-82; Fear of the 
Si^pUmbvtuuirs, 12, 49-50; Iiii- 
prisoninent—arrival in tlie Temple, 
28-29; incidents (Daujon), 40-11; 
(Turgy), 66; (Goiet), 82-91, 97; 
(Lepitie), 108-14; (Moello), 136-10; 
Library in the Temple, 137 >i; 
Personality (Goret), 91; (Lcpilre), 
108; (Moello), 136-37; Plot for 
liis escape, Cliry’s account, 98-99, 
99 ?j; Separation from tho Quecji, 
Lepitre’s attempts for re-union, 
112-13 ; Wardiobc in the Temple, 
136 11 

Louis XVn., 147, 157, 165; Arrival 
at the Temple, 27; Deposition, 
the, wrung from him by Hubert, 
35, 50-51; Education in the Temple, 
82, 91; Hebert’s treatment of, 
51; Imprisonment in the Temple, 
incidents of (Turgy), 71, 76, 77 ; 
(Goret), 83, Sin, 100; (Lepitro), 
108-31 pabbim ; (Moello), 136-43 
passim ; Personality (Daujon), 42 
and n; (Moelle), 14:^43; Song 
composed for, on death of his father, 
121-22 

Louis XVIII., 162 n, 215 n, 221, 267, 
283, 284 n ; testimonial to Turgy, 
60; declares himself Regent, 71; 


foundation of Chapter of Sfc. Denis 
by, 280 

Louis Joseph Xavier, Dauphin, 282 
Louis Philippe, 215 n 
Louise do Lorraine, 283 
Luxembourg Palace proposed as 
prison for tho Royal Family, 21 

^M.VDnLniNi:, Cemetery of tho, 1793, 
position, 261, 266-67; burial of 
Mario Antoinette, 264-84; burial 
of Louis XVL, 269-84 
Madeleine, old Church of the, 270 n 
Madclonnettes, prison of the, 157, 
158 n; tho Richard family im¬ 
prisoned in, 157, 172 
Magnin, il. Charles Abb<j, 156 
207, 208; Conciergerie, ministra¬ 
tions in the, 194 and n, 200-203, 
210, 213 ; Declaration of, 215-27; 
facts in proof of his reliability, 
215 n; Elevation of, 215J^; Lafont 
d’Aubsonno, attacks of, 203-4; Last 
3 'ears of, account, 205 w-206; Resi¬ 
dence with Demoiselles Fouchds, 
209 n 

iilale.slierbes, M, dc, 255; visits to 
Louis XVI. in the 'reinplc, 32, 
9.3-95, 112 

Mallemain, Mmc., 79-80 
Maneol, servant of, the Comte 
d’Artois, 28 
Maudet, M., 2 

Manuel, Procureur of the Commune, 
40; remorse of, 133 ; evidence in 
tlio Queen’s trial, 229, 234 
Marat, death of, 77 
Maichand, man-servant, SO, 135 
Maribon-Moutiiut, M., deputy, 17-19 
Mario Antoinette, Queen—Abbe Mag¬ 
nin, ministrations of, 200-203; 
Burial in the cemetery of the 
Madeleine, 264-68 ; exhumation of 
tho body, 272-76'; re-burial, 275-83, 
284 n; Characteristics, 161-62; 
(Moelle), 141-42; Commimion in 
the Conciergiere, 156 n", 196-206, 
210,213,215-27 ; Conciergerie, her 
imprisonment in : transference from 
the Temple, 144-45; her last 
night in the, ^7 and Ji-48; details of 
her imprisonment (Rosalie Lamor- 
lifere), 150-71; notes by Monseig¬ 
neur de Salamon, 172-74; account 
by Mme. Simon-Vouet, 176-85; 
account by Mme. Bault, 186-95; 
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Coufcision refasccJ in iKo <J>n 
ciergcne, 109, Coungeaini digmty 
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